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JAMES ABBOTT MCNEILL WHISTLER 
WIT, WASP AND BUTTERFLY 


By Don SE!tTz 
T HOUGH electing to spend andend impression to prevail that he had been 


his life abroad, James Abbott born in Russia, he really saw the light 

MeNeill Whistler was essentially in Lowell, Massachusetts, July 10, 1834. 

an American. While he permitted the He came of a military line and might 
489 
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have remained in it, had he not expe- 
dited his departure from West Point by 
failing to remember that silicon was a 
substance, not a gas. His grandfather, 
John Whistler, was a soldier in General 
John Burgoyne’s army and was made a 
prisoner at the Battle of Saratoga. 
Paroled, he returned to England, but 


Courtesy of the New York Public Library 


Widow 


having a scent of the New World in his 
nostrils he came back to America and 
enlisted in our small regular army, 
serving as orderly to General Arthur 
St. Clair at his defeat by the Northwest- 
ern Confederacy of Indian tribes in the 
Maumee Country, November 4, 1796. 
Under a rule of the day that permit- 
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Old Battersea Bridge 
ted promotion for successful recruiting, 
John Whistler was soon captain and at 
last major. In this latter capacity he 
built Fort Dearborn and so became 
responsible for the birth of Chicago. 
He had no horses; his soldiers cut and 
hauled the logs, and constructed the 
stockade. It was said he could attract 
more men to the colors and get more 
out of them when in the ranks, than 
any other officer in the service. 

His son, George W. Whistler, James’s 
father, also became a major in the En- 
gineer Corps, being lured therefrom to 


serve under Czar Nicholas in building 
the Russian railroads laid out by that 
powerful potentate. 

Through this shift in scene young 
Whistler saw much of St. Petersburg 
and created the tradition of his birth 
beside the Neva. 

Art was in his soul. At West Point 
he was an artist of quality, as his early 
sketches show. Debarred from a com- 
mission he took a turn as draftsman in 
the Coast Survey and his earliest etching 
is a map of Anacapa Island, the plate 
of which, still preserved in the depart- 
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ment, bears some neat remarks bitten 
in its edge. 

He did not fit into a department so 
mechanical and in due found 
himself an art student in Paris, break- 
ing in on his studies but onee, and then 
to make a voyage around the Horn to 
Valparaiso, Chile. He lived the life of 
an art student to the full measure, con- 
tinuing his etching, begun on the map 
plates in the Hydrographic office. Here 
he was to win immortality. He studied 
in Paris, etched in Venice and finally 
installed himself in London, there to 
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become a figure of note and a center of 
controversy for the rest of his years. 
The delivery of Mr. Whistler’s exor- 
dium on art, Ten O’clock, in London at 
that hour on the evening of February 
20, 1885, marked his entrance into the 
higher realm. He spoke at the instance 
of Mrs. R. D’Oyley Carte to a select 
and invited few, who, perhaps for the 
first time in their lives, listened to a 
true and lofty note. Ten O'clock is a 
threnody, a great chant that might 
be sung by a chorus of male voices 
in a Greek stadium. It is worthy of 
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Portrait of Sir Henry Irving as Philip of Spain 





the atmosphere of the Acropolis. land and repeat the lecture. He half 
The success of Ten O’clock led to the prepared to go and encouraged the 
idea that Whistler might visit his native gossip with the remark: ‘‘This is n0 
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Courtesy Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


A Violet Note 


The Little Lady F Gall f 
A ’ , Courtesy Freer Gallery of 

Sophie of Soho Art, Washington, D. C, 
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The Little Mast 
time for hesitation—one can not con- ‘ returned to the land of his_ birth. 
tinually disappoint a continent.’’ But Besides being a master of the brush, 
in the end he failed to come, and never pencil, and etching needle, and pretty ] 
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handy with his pen, Mr. Whist- 
Jer was a master of the great art 
of attracting attention which is 
given to a carefully selected 
few of the earth’s millions, by 
some well-planned scheme that 
accurately gages the amount the 
universe can stand. This art 
he cultivated and practised ar- 
dently. From the West Point 
day, when he neglected to recall 
that silicon was not a gas, to his 
last hour he made himself the 
eenter of interest in whatever 
circle he cared to affect, until 
the world was his stage. 

Theatrical, eccentric, and 
quarrelsome according to the 
common view, he had, on the 
other hand, a nice idea of the 
requirements of advertising, and 
quite upset the ethies of his 
profession by his assiduity in 
keeping himself before the pub- 
lie until his merits as an artist 
were so clearly recognized as no 
longer to need what might be 
ealled the ‘‘playing up’’ of his 
personality. 

Whatever hardships may 
have attended his long career, 
they were the results of tem- 
perament rather than obscurity. 
His was no attie genius shiver- 
ing in the shade. He lived as 
he pleased, liked and hated as 
he pleased, through the many- 
hued years of the last two- 
thirds of the nineteenth century, 
and stood long enough on the 
threshold of the twentieth to be 
remembered as one of the great 
figures clustered about its dawn. 

The numerous conflicts car- 
ried on in the London press, the 
art societies, and the courts 
were summed up for all time in 
The Gentle Art of Making Ene- 
mies, issued in 1890. Neither 
the idea nor the title was 
Whistler’s, but the material 
was, and the book is the true 
starting point in Whistler liter- 
ature. 

This combination of pertness 
and pasquinade, with clear sense 
m art, had its origin in the in- 
genious mind of Mr. Sheridan 
Ford, a talented American jour- 
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Detail of St. James’s Street 
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nalist, poet, and eritie. While in Lon- 
don writing for the Irving Bacheller 
Syndicate in the late eighties, he formed 
the acquaintance of Whistler, and the 
fortunes of both being at a low ebb, it 
occurred to Mr. Ford that the letters 
and talks of the artist might be put 
together in an interesting book, to their 
mutual advantage. The inevitable 
break did not come until Whistler, in 
going over the completed book, ordered 
a letter from Osear Wilde, which re- 
plied to the artist ’s charge of plagiarism, 


January 9, 1890, page 118, (Ford 
Edition) omitted. It accused the artist 
in plain terms of lying. Mr. Ford 


thought it unfair to omit the letter, and 
Whistler’s sharp refusal to permit its 
retention led to a violent quarrel, with 
threatened fisticuffs, which ended in 
Mr. Ford’s de- 
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keen eye to the merit of the work, ob. 
jected to so poor a name and was ip. 
vited by the compiler to pick a better 
one if he could. This he very promptly 
did. Pointing to a paragraph in the 


introduction, written by Mr. Ford, 
reading: ‘‘This collection of letters 


and miscellany covers something over 
a quarter of a century, from 1862 to 
the present year. It illustrates the 
gentle art of making enemies, and is in 
part the record of some unpleasantness 
between the Brush and Pen’’—he said: 
‘*There’s your title. Don’t use this 
other thing.’’ And ‘‘there’’ it was, 
Put into type onee more, two thou- 
sand copies were printed, when the irate 
and pursuing artist, with the help of 
the Procureur du Roi and Sir George 
Lewis, caused their confiseation. 
Determined 





parting with the 
copy, determin- 
ed to issue it on 
his own respon- 
sibility, though 
then and there 
forbidden to do 
so. It was put 
in type by Mes- 
Field & 
Tuer , of the 
Leadenhall 
Press, and plates 
were made, but 
no impressions 
had been taken, 
when, learning 
of Whistler’s 
objections, they 
declined to pro- 
ceed with its 
publication. As 
it was not legal- 
ly feasible to 
publish it in 


srs. 








not to. be 
thwarted, and 
burning to de- 
feat his adver- 
sary, Mr. Ford 
retreated to 
Ghent, where 
he found anoth- 
er English 
printer who 
agreed to com- 
pose and print 
the book in 
three days. The 
one thousand 
franes capital 
brought from 
London to Ant- 
werp had _ been 
exhausted, but 
Mr. Ford’s 
watch and jew- 
elry remained, 
and a friendly 
mont - de - piété 








London, Mr. furnished _ five 
Ford took the hundred franes, 
book in hasty funds enough to 
flight to Ant- insure the print- 
werp.  Origin- SS | er, so that the 
ally it had |\qu —— book came out 
borne the ecom- “N on time and 
monplace title \. = ‘ \ eluded ‘‘Jim- 
of The Corre- \ « F my.’’ It bore 
spondence of ay 3 y Wh this on its title 
James McNeill j ; page: “The 
Whistler. The Courtesy of the New York Public Library Gentle Art of 
printer, with a The Muff Making Ene 
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The Music Room— A 
mies. Edited by Sheridan Ford. Paris: 
Delabrosse & Cie, 1890.°’ It carried 
this dedication: ‘‘To all good comrades 
who like a fair field and no quarter 
these pages are peacefully inseribed.’’ 

Mr. Ford was quite fair in his intro- 


i note, saying amiably: ‘‘As 


auctoryv 
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Harmony in 








Washington, D. C. 


Courtesy Freer Gallery of Art, 


Green and Rose 


work of 
be ast 


custom would sanction, in a 
this character, a complacent 
touching the sometime soulful intimacy 
between Mr. Whistler and myself, I 
may point out that nothing of the kind 
existed The reader might otherwise be 


pardoned a casual inference that we 
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were on terms of commonplace amity 
and aequiescence. I commend the book 
to Mr. Whistler’s enemies, with the 
soothing assurance that should each of 
them purchase a copy the edition will 
be exhausted in a week.”’ 

The little 12mo of two hundred and 
fifty text pages included also a_ two- 
advertisement of *‘Art: A Com- 
modity. By Sheridan Ford.’’ It was 
hound in gray-green paper, with the 
title but not the imprint on the front 


page 


cover. Butterflies in silhouette mark 
the Whistler notes. I have seen but 
one ecopy—my own—and have noted 
but two in the sales. Although four 
thousand copies were printed, few 
reached the book stalls. A supply of 


sheets bearing the New York imprint 
of ‘‘Frederick Stokes & Brothers’’ was 
shipped to the United States. The bind- 
ing similar to that of the Dela- 
brosse edition, but the eover title was 
imprinted in red. When a few copies 
had been sold, the rest of the edition 
was destroyed by a fire in the Messrs. 
Stokes’ establishment. It is a_ true 
rarity. 

Whistler’s life, if not always pleasant, 
was never dull. Elevated to the head 
of the British Society of Artists the 


was 
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controversies engendered finally led to 
his departure from that body, or, as he 
put it neatly: ‘‘The artists retired; 
the British remained.’’ Rich sitters 
were rudely treated and he wore out 
their patience. Painting a portrait of 
Lady Leyland, he was not satisfied with 
the setting provided by the room where 
it was to hang. Taking possession he 
decorated it to suit his fancy. Thus it 
was transferred from a quadrangle of 
drab leather into the gorgeous ‘‘ Peacock 
Room’’ that now adorns the Freer col- 
lection owned by the Government at 
Washington. He fell out with Leyland 
—with almost every one except Richard 
A. Canfield, the eminent American 
gambler, whose portrait he painted and 
with gentle irony dubbed His Rever- 
ence. Canfield was anything but that, 
save in sleekness and sauvity. The 
gambler greatly enjoyed his experience. 
‘‘In spite of all that has been said of 
him,’’ he observed afterward, ‘‘I know 


that James MeNeill Whistler was one 
of the intensest Americans who ever 
lived. He was not what you would 


eall an enthusiastic man, but when he 
reverted to the old days at the military 
academy, his enthusiasm was infectious. 
I think he was really prouder of the 
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can army officer trained at West Pc 


honor in the world.’’ 
Only one person ever really got 


+ 


best of him. That was Mark Twi 


The 


years he spent there—three I think they 
were—than any other years of his life, 
and he often said to me that the Amer- 


yint 


was the finest specimen of manhood and 


the 
iin. 
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Courtesy Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Pala cs 


Visiting the studio he put on an air of 
almost total stupidity and approaching 
a nearly finished painting observed: 

**Not at all bad, Mr. Whistler; not 
at all bad. Only here in this corner,’’ 
he added reflectively, with a motion as 
if to rub the paint, ‘‘I’d do away with 
that cloud.’’ 

‘*Gad, sir,’”’ eried the painter. ‘‘Do 
be careful there! Don’t you see the 
paint is not yet dry?’’ 

**Oh, don’t mind that,’’ said Mark. 
‘“*T’m wearing gloves, you see.”’ 

They got on after that. 

He made his own points usually with 
such consummate skill as to be unassail- 
able. <A certain sitter posed with a 
cat in her arms. The animal was nerv- 
ous and yowled continuously. ‘‘ Madam,”’ 
he queried, ‘‘will you have the cat in 
the foreground or in the back yard?”’ 

His quips survive in legions. One 
of the best was his reply to a languish- 
ing lady who greeted him with: ‘‘I 
only know two painters in the world— 
yourself and Velasquez.’’ 

‘“Why,’’ answered Whistler in dulcet 
tones, ‘‘why drag in Velasquez?’’ 

William M. Chase once asked him if 
he said this seriously. ‘‘Of course not,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘You don’t suppose I 
couple myself with Velasquez? I only 
wanted to take her down.’’ 

The incident which lingers most 
prominently in the artist’s career was 
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his clash with Ruskin that ended in a 
very celebrated libel suit. The critic 
had written in Fors Clavigera, review- 
ing the opening of the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery in 1877: ‘‘The ill-educated conceit 
of the artist nearly approached the as- 
pect of wilful imposture. I have seen 
and heard much of cockney impudence 
before now, but never expected to hear 
a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for 
flinging a pot of paint in the publie’s 
face.’’ 

For this Whistler brought Ruskin to 
trial in November, 1878. After an 
amusing contest the jury gave the ag- 
grieved artist a farthing in damages. 
Whistler made much of the resulting 
advertising and wore the farthing after- 
ward as an ornament to his wateh-chain 

He could be cruelly caustic. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti had painted a pieture 
which Whistler had commended in an 
early and inquiring later how 
it was progressing, replied, 
‘*All right. I’ve ordered a stunning 
frame for it.’’ When he next saw the 
painting it was beautifully framed. 

‘‘You’ve done nothing to it since 


state, 
Rossett i 
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Courtesy Freer Gallery of Art, 


> 
Room 


Washington, D. C, 


Peacock 


I saw it, have you?’’ he asked. 

om.” responded Rossetti, “but 
I’ve written a sonnet on the subject, 
if you’d like to hear it.’’ 

He read the lines. They were beau- 
tiful and tender. 

‘“‘Take out the  picture,”’ said 
Whistler, ‘‘and frame the sonnet.’’ 

He could write with infinite grace and 
point. The considerable interchange 
with Osear Wilde affords some of the 
best examples, while the latter’s replies 


were classic. Both were accomplished 
poseurs, but both possessed talent to 
the nth degree. That Wilde became 


degenerate and an outeast is one of the 
great tragedies in the high realm of 
merit. They bickered with each other 
privately and in publie, to the huge 
entertainment of both. When Whistler 


began to lecture on Art, Osear set a 
danger signal: ‘“‘There were two 
painters, called Benjamin West and 


Paul Delaroche, who lectured upon Art. 
As of their works nothing at all re- 
mains, I eonelude that they explained 
themselves away. Be warned in time, 
James; and remain as I do, incompre- 
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hensible. To be great is to be 
misunderstood. ’’ 

Whistler said something espe- 
eially bright. ‘‘I wish I had 
said that,’’ ejaculated Wilde. 

“You will, Osear, you will,’’ 
was the acid reply. 

After a long and very Bo- 

hemian bachelorhood Whistler 
married the widow of Godwin, 
the architect, who made his last 
years happy. His fame was 
secure and his commissions 
brought in high returns. His 
etchings grew to be precious; 
one New York collection in time 
sold for two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Strong Amer- 
jean friends like Howard Mans- 
field and Charles L. Freer came 
to his support. But as three- 
score and ten eame nigh his 
strength left him: invalidism 
prevented much exertion and 
nipped the point of his pen. 
Now and then a flash of the old 
spirit showed as in a letter to 
the London Morning Post, 
August 6, 1902. The paper had 
made an error in alluding to 
the ‘“‘rejection’’ of the Little 
White Girl by the Paris Salon, 
but coupled the mistake with 
some kind words. Whistler, 
after correcting the slip, added: 
“T ask you again to contradict 
it, and appeal to your own sense 
of kind sympathy, when I tell 
you that I have lurking in Lon- 
don still a friend, though for 
the life of me I can not remem- 
ber his name.’’ 
_ Whistler’s accomplishments 
in art remain supreme; his dic- 
tums unshaken. Combining the 
methods of Velasquez with those 
of the Japanese, he produced 
paintings supreme in color and 
delightful in composition. Call 
them ‘‘nocturnes’’ or what you 
will, they remain unique as 
achievements, while as an etcher 
he continues unsurpassed. 

He died at No. 74 Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, July 17, 1903. 
They buried him in Chiswick 
Churehyard, with Hogarth and 
Joe Miller, the jester, as com- 
rades in his sleep. 
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THE LIFE OF 
JUDGE GARY 


By IDA M. TaRBELL 









One of Judge Gary’s office chairs. The initials are those of the Federal Steel Company. 


TEEL is the world’s master building material. Revo- 
lution has followed revolution in construction, since 
the discovery, fifty years ago, that it could be made 

in commercial quantities. It has replaced iron on the tracks 
of the railroads; wood and iron in ships, in ears, in build- 
ings, in bridges. 

The realization of the possibilities of steel set the coun- 
try calling for enormous quantities. Men rushed to meet 
the demand. Industrial chaos followed. Combination was 
the method adopted to turn this disorder into order. The 
end of the nineteenth century saw the units in every field 
of steel merging. Thén came a great consolidation of these 
combinations — the United States Steel Corporation, with 
greater potentialities for evil than any combination ever 
formed in this country. 

The leader chosen for this corporation by J. Pierpont 
Morgan, who had dared to finance it, was Elbert H. Gary. 

Miss Tarbell is telling here the story of this man’s rise 
and achievement. In the chapters already published, she 
has pictured his background and education; his rise in the 
law until he was the leading corporation lawyer in Chi- 
cago; the spread of his legal work to New York, where he 
so impressed Mr. Morgan by the way he put together the 
Federal Steel Company—the first big steel combination the 
banker financed—that he insisted the Judge become its 
head. 

Judge Gary, accordingly, left the law and became the 
president of what, at that time (1898), was the highest 
capitalized combination which Mr. Morgan or anybody else 
had undertaken in ‘his country. 

This chapter traces the steps from the Federal Steel to 
the ‘‘ Billion Dollar Morporation.’’—Editor’s Note. 
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THE LIFE OF JUDGE GARY 505 
Judae Gary in 1900, when he was making re ady jor 
the formation of the Billion Dollar Corporation. 
CuHapTrer V 
The Billion Dollar Corporation 
T WAS in October of 1898 that ern lawyer know about business? It 


Judge Gary, having put Chicago 
~~ and the law behind him, appeared 
in New York City as the President of 
the Federal Steel Company—the most 
highly capitalized concern the country 
had ever seen. The first question the 
leaders in the iron and steel trade nat- 
urally asked was, What did this West- 


behooved them to find out. Even An- 
drew Carnegie wanted to know what he 
had to expect in the way of competition 
or cooperation from the husky-looking 
young rival. It was he who took the 
first sté towards friendly acquaintance 
by inviting Judge Gary with Henry 
Frick ~ 1d H. H. Porter to lunch at his 
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New York home. If Judge Gary is in 
a reminiscent mood when he tells you 
of this, his first meeting with Mr. Car- 
negie, he will probably drop in the re- 
mark that they had canvas-back duck! 

However, it was not to discuss can- 
vas-back duck that Andrew Carnegie 
had invited the gentlemen to lunch. 
He began his probing of Judge Gary’s 
business ability and attitude by sug- 
gesting a pooling arrangement in rails 
with the Federal; the two concerns 
should not be eutting each other’s 
throats, he said. 

‘‘T am willing, Mr. Carnegie,’’ said 
Judge Gary, ‘‘if we can do it on an 
equal basis.’’ Carnegie threw up his 
hands. He had been so long the master 
in the steel and iron business that it 
was hard for him to consider that any- 
body could be on a par. 

‘*You have had the major part in the 
business up to date,’’ the Judge told 
him, ‘‘but I don’t think you have it 
now. We have $100.000.000 in stock 
and we have $100,000,000 that we can 
turn into cash; any contract that we 
make with you will have to be on ‘a fifty- 
fifty basis.’’ 

The discussion whieh followed ap- 
parently convinced the great iron mas- 
ter that he had an equal in the trade at 
last, for he, along with his guests, signed 
then and there a paper which Judge- 
Gary drew up. It provided, in sub- 
stance, that they would recommend to 
the Federal and Carnegie steel com- 
panies that they divide the total stand- 
ard rail tonnage which they were able 
to secure on a fifty per cent basis. 
The recommendation was adopted and 
the two companions lived up to it 
until events so changed the relation- 
ship that they no longer needed a 
pool. 

One may fairly ask, Was this not an 
illegal arrangement? It was not so 
considered at the moment. The courts 
at this time had not pronounced on the 
legality of pools, and Judge Gary was 
basing his contention that they were 
necessary to life under existing com- 
petitive conditions on a written inter- 
pretation of the Sherman Act which, 
had been given in 1891 by its author, 
Senator George F. Hoar, to an inquiry 
as to their status under that law. 

The following quotations from that 
opinion, now nearly thirty-five years 
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old, has a_ singularly 
ring. 

“‘It seems to me;’’ wrote Senator 
Hoar, ‘‘that a contract, although in 
partial restraint of trade, which jg 
reasonable and reasonably limited jp 
point of time, which has for its ob. 
ject merely the saving the parties 
from a destructive competition with 
each other, is not prohibited by the 
statute above referred to. . . , 

‘‘No manufacture can be estab. 
lished in this country without the 
prospect of reasonable permanenee, 
To engage in the manufacture con- 
templated by these parties requires 
an expensive plant, large outlay for 
machinery, material, and supplies, 
and the gathering together of a suf- 
ficient number of artisans skilled in 
this particular manufacture. It is 
for the interest of the public that 
such enterprises shall be undertaken. 
They will not be undertaken with- 
out a prospect ef reasonable perma- 
nence in prices, and they will not be 
undertaken by new and small es- 
tablishments in competition with old 
and powerful ones, if they are to be 
exposed to what is commonly called 
the cut-throat or ‘cutting under’ 
process. 

‘The opinion of courts, like the 
opinion of the rest of the commun- 
ity, may vary in different genera- 
tions as to what is reasonable. But 
the question of reasonableness will 
be a question of law for the courts, 
to be determined upon all the facts 
and in the light of experience, the 
business habits, and the public 
opinion of the present time. .. . 

**T cannot see the distinction in 
principle between a_ contract of 
workingmen not to work for less 
than a stipulated sum as wages, and 
a contract of employers not to sell 
their product for less than a stipu- 
lated sum. Both these, being in- 
tended for their legitimate protec- 
tion, and not accompanied with 
any stipulation for unlawful, op- 
pressive or fraudulent methods, 
seem to me to be lawful within the 
policy of the law as it now exists, 
and not to be in restraint of trade, 
but in advancement thereof.’’ 


contemporary 
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Andrew Carnegie had sounded out his 
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Daniel G. Reid. one of 

the organizers and Presi- 

dent of the American Tin 
Piate Company. 


big new rival and had been 
able to make a cooperative 
arrangement with him, but 
that arrangement did not 
end his competitive prob- 
lems. Indeed, his, as well 
as Judge Gary’s, were 
enormously increased in the winter of 
1898 and 1899 and the months follow- 
ing by a veritable avalanche of steel 
combinations. It might be said of the 
coming of all of these as Dan Reid said 
of the Tin Plate Trust in which he was 
so important a figure, when a witness 
in 1912 in the government’s suit against 
the United States Steel: ‘‘It came like 
that!’’ (snapping his fingers 


Compan, 


Charles 


President 





VW illiam ede nhorn, presi- 


dent St. Louis 


Steel and Wire Company, 
and others. 
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William HI. Moore, Pro- 
moter of the Diamond 
Match Company, Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, 
American Tin Plate Com- 
pany, and many others. 


The sudden appearance 
of the Tin Plate Company 
was due to the adroit work 


Wire Mill 
Consolidated of the chief trust pro- 
moters of the period—the 
Moore’ Brothers. Judge 
Moore, the elder of these 


two men, was known as the founder of 
the Diamond Match Company, a con- 
cern launched in 1889—not alarming 
for its capitalization but very alarm- 
ing from the proportion of the industry 
which it controlled—fully eighty-five 
per cent! From matches the Moores 
had gone into biseuits, forming the 
National Bisenit Company, and from 
there to iron end steel. It was not 
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United 
States 
Steel 
Cor- 


poration 


Arthur F. Luke. Treas- 
urer of the U. NS. Steel 
Corporation, Be fore that 
he was Treasurer of the 
National Tube Company. 


strange that, with their ex- 
perience and the condi- 
tions in the tin plate in- 
dustry, they should have E.C. 
ben able quickly to of the 
emerge with practically all 
the mills in the country 
265) in their combination. 
But it was not Judge Moore's Tin 
Plate Company that worried the iron 
and steel trade as much as the one that 
followed immediately on its heels—the 
American Steel & Wire Company. It 
looks a little as if John W. Gates, being 
refused by J. Pierpont Morgan an 
official place in the Federal Steel Com- 
pany, saw his chance to let them know 


Cona 
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Elbert H. Gary 


Chairman 


erse, 






Percival Roberts Jr. of 

the Pencoyd Iron Works, 

near Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


he was still in their world, 
for in January he sud- 
denly launched the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. 

It was not a difficult 
thing to do. He had in his 
hands the bargains and the plans of 
organization which Judge Gary had 
prepared in the fall and winter of 
1897-98 for the combine which Mr. 
Morgan was looking on with favor but 
which blew up with the Maine. With 
this material, Gates quickly brought 
the trade together. All the $15,000,000 
worth of common stock which, accord- 
ing to the original contract, was to be 


a director 
National Tube 
Works Company. 
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divided between the promoters of the 
undertaking—i. e., between Gary, Gates 
and certain associates—probably went 
to Gates; that is, Gary never got any 
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presentation of the reasons which were 
behind these consolidations has eye 
been made, and none more authoritg. 
tive, than that by Mr. Percival Roberts, 





























return for the months of strenuous Jr., on his examination in 1912 in th | 
labor he had put in on the original suit against the United States Steg 
wire concern. Corporation. Mr. Roberts was one of | 

On top of Steel and Wire others’ the few men in the United States who | 
came tumbling—the National Tube at that time looked on steel making 4s | 
Company, the American Steel Hoop an art. He had been trained in the | 
Company, the American Sheet Steel Pencoyd Iron Works near Philadelphia, 
Company, the National Steel Company, established by his grandfather in 1852 
the American Bridge Company. and had learned there the importance 

It is not to be supposed that these of adapting iron and steel operations to 
consolidations which followed so rapidly every new invention—every changing 
were simply sudden runnings to cover process. He had risen to the presi. 
of seared inter- dency of the 
ests, or that original com. | 
they were pany and by | 
forced by some 1900 had be. | 
superior sinis- come convinced | 
ter individual that it was no 
determined that longer possible 
a particular for it to live as 
business should an independent 
belong to him. ‘ unit. 
For many years ; Mr. Roberts 
now, the almost = based this judg- 
daily changes in ¥ ment on the | 
the making of 5 ‘apid and revo- | 
steel and its MRE e lutionary 
products, the ay -- _ ‘| changes which, 
enormous ic i in the preced- 
amount of fresh eee ae ing years, had 
capital inces- been going on 
santly in de- ' in the metallur- 
mand, the law- gical art. When 
less methods of his grandfather 
competition, the = fe a aie had _ established 
indifference to . 2} his iron works 
contracts, as ~~ cs =| in the 50's a 
well as a grow- at small _ plant 
ing feeling that Oa ai could operate 
demand could a= 7 = wt, successfully, 80 
only be met i =m . simple was the 
with economy ee = = yc. ata process, and the 
and regularity Ses : . . # ce) country was 
by larger units Sa =| dotted with 
had grown al- a =s them; but when 
most uneon- — ant men learned to 
sciously on men = = . make steel in 
in the trade. |2=se i ipemeee es . eommercial 
They were ea quantities, the 
vielding to ° little old 
forces greater i wrought ‘iron 
than any man cae Me... «i ae . plant became at 
or group of men Po SR OTE rey Sige iat once useless, It 

. Manufacturing requires an expen- : 

could cope with. sive plant”?—Senator Hoar. either” had to 

No better Joliet Works, Illinois Steel Company. make itself over 
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Andrew Carne gie, ti 


or to go out of business. Making itself 
over was so elaborate and expensive a 
matter that obviously very few of the 
original furnaces and forges could be 
expected to develop into steel-making 
plants, Frequently, however, a group of 
these units combined their rescurees and 


Copyright by RK. L. H, Dabbs 


> ahout 1896, 


equipped themselves for making steel; 
individually they were not large enough 
to operate, but combined they could do so. 

Moreover, as Mr. Roberts explained, 
in the days of wrought iron one man had 
the ore, another the blast furnace and 
another produced puddled iron. There 
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Map showing some of the ore > 
fic lds, 
tems and plants acquired by 
the U. S. Nteel Corporation, re) 


transportation sys- 


was no continuity of process 
practiced or required ; but as 
soon as they began to make 
steel a continuous operation 
That is, from 
the time the ore was charged 
into the furnace until the 
finished product came out, 
the temperature of the metal 
was never allowed to drop 
to the cooling point. The 
success of the process de- 
pended upon its continuity, 
and continual improve- 
ments were made in this 
process the advantage of 
larger and larger units be- 
came obvious. 

Such changes were made in 
the Bessemer process as time 
went on that not infre- 
quently an expensive plant 
became obsolete overnight. 
The steel maker who suc- 
ceeded was the one who did 
not hesitate to destroy what 


Was necessary. 


as 
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he had just finished. If he 
did not do this he soon found himself 
out of the race. Then came the ‘‘Open 
Hearth’’ process, revolutionizing still 
further the industry. When electricity 
was adopted as a motive power in the 
steel plants, works had to be prac- 
tically rebuilt, and this again meant 
more money. 

It was a succession of changes and 
improvements, all ealling for vast ex- 
penditure, and the only way the money 


for these expenditures could be ob- 
tained was by combining forces. 
Another disadvantage under which 
independent units like the Pencoyd Iron 
Works labored was inability to control 
their supplies. A combination like the 
Federal owned its ore, its transporta- 
tion—the smaller concern did not; and, 
because supplies were not always de- 
pendable, the individual unit frequently 
found itself unable to satisfy the most 
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~ important factor in practically ninety through the command of almost un- 
per cent of all its contracts—the time of limited capital. The combination of- 
delivery. Failing to deliver on time, fered the capital, and there were very 
, you stood little chance of a second con- few men in any branch of the iron and 
j tract from the party you had dis-_ steel industry in 1900 that hesitated at 
ey 5 appointed. ; taking one or other of the alternatives— 
| Still another handicap which em- combine or sell. 
barrassed and sometimes ruined the in- But while the steel and iron manu- 
- me , 
a dependent concern was inability to facturers were more or less the puppets 
| | secure sufficient working capital to of things for which they were not re- 
' “finance the contracts which in these’ sponsible, the conduct of many under 
days were growing rapidly in size. One this pressure was like that of most 
has but to trace the story of the use of human beings in such cireumstances— 
iron and steel beams, girders, ete., in fear, greed, speculation, irresponsibility, 
walls, bridges, structures of all kinds, hope of a big advantage which would’ 
. to understand the seriousness of the save them from future struggle and 
x sposition in which a small concern bid-  effort—all of these human propensities 
ding for a contract frequently found worked at their highest capacity, al- 
al itself. In 1890 only a few tons of iron though with them worked also far- 
ra and steel went into what was then a big sightedness and knowledge, courage and 
‘ 1 | building, a big bridge, but with every steadiness and a passion for the up- 
7 year the quantity increased. By 1900 building of the country, often greater 
it had grown to thousands of tons and than desire for personal profit. 
by 1910 to tens of thousands. An inde- The publie watched these hurried and, 
pendent steel plant usually depended as they seemed then, gigantic combina- 
on the plant which made its steel billets tions with the suspicion and anxiety 
for financing, its paper being renewed that ignorance of causes naturally pro- 
every four months. The cost of all this duces. Their feelings were not shared 
financing was excessive, for sometimes by the combiners. With them all was 
the final settlement was not made until confidence. Not for years had there 
two or three years after the order was been such profits in the industry. At 
7" placed. the close of the Federal’s first vear of 
tera These difficulties increased. There business, Judge Gary had been able to 
was no way of escaping them except pay dividends on both preferred and 
Plants in and around Pittsburgh. 
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“When men learned to make steel in commercial quantities, the little old wrought 


iro plants became usel 


common and to show a three million 
dollar surplus. In making his report 
his outlook for the future was most opti- 
mistic. Their books were overloaded 
with orders, he said. They had ‘‘noth- 
ing to sell.’’ 

This prosperity extended through all 
the trade. In February of 1900, the 
American Steel and Wire Company 
paid a seven per cent dividend, and Mr. 
Carnegie was said to have made in 
1899 at least $20,000,000 and to have 
declared that in 1900 he would make 
$40,000,000. 

It was not combination that was 
doing this. Prosperity had returned 
after seven lean years. War—the Boer 
War—had turned English workmen to 
making cannon instead of plows or had 
drawn them out of the factories and 
put them in the battlefield, and 
Ameriea got her orders, those of South 
Africa and those of the disturbed 
European countries fearing, as always 
when war is on, that they may be drawn 
into the fracas. 

Men who had been holding on in the 
past years of the steel industry, losing 
money yet expanding daringly with the 
‘hanges of proeesses, felt that the 


ess.” Rail Mill, 


Soutl Works, Illinois Steel Company 


doubling of prices which had come, the, 
trebling of orders, was only what was 
due to them. One of the ablest and 
most experienced men in the business, 
Abram Hewitt, said at this time, when 
there was criticism of Mr. Carnegie’s 
profits : 

‘““From 1893 to 1899 there was no 
money in the steel business. Now we 
are back to a fair average price. At 
our works in Trenton we had a furnace 
lving idle for five years, with fifty 
thousand tons of pig iron stored near 
by. Our money was tied up in that ore. 
Then eame the prosperous times, and 
we started the disused furnace and 
used up the ore. That’s what we 
bought the ore for—to use it up at a 
profit. Why should there be any won- 
derment at Mr. Carnegie’s profits at 
this time? The present prices for steel 
are nearer normal than any we have 
had for many years.’’ 

But in spite of his prosperity Mr. 
Carnegie was restless. The changes/ 
that had come rushing into the business 
where he had been so long the most 
powerful figure seem to have increased 
rather than weakened a desire that he? 
had been nourishing for some time, and 
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that was to get out from under. He _ 1897, he had tried to sell to Standard 
was a very rich man. When he died he Oil interests, and failed. After the 


wanted to leave behind him a reputa- Federal Steel Company was organized 
tion not ot being the greatest iron mas- he seemed to feel that here was a pos- 
ter in America but the greatest philan sible purchaser. 

thropist. Three years before this, in The first important overture was 
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Photo by courtesy of Frank W. Skinner, Consulting Engineer 

Blackwell's Island Span, Queensboro Bridge 
The first bridges, ¢ reept single sticks of timber, were stone or timber arches. The Romans 
invented these, making them in some instances about 150 feet long. These were not improved 
upon until the nineteenth century when modern trussed wood bridges were invented. Some 
of these had a 200 foot span. The first recorded cast iron bridge was built in England about 
1850. Rapid development of construction principles was due to the successive use of wrought 
iron bars and rods for the “ tension members” in wooden bridges: the substitution of cast 
iron for wood in the “ compression members,” then the use of wrought iron for all parts of 
the structure. This increased the marimum span to about 500 fcet. Finally wrought iron was 
replaced by structural stcel and its special alloys which have enabled engineers to construct 
spans now in service up to 1800 feet; with designs, mechanical, commercial and financial 

possibilities for spans double that length. 
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made in the spring of 1899 when Mr. 
Frick, Mr. Carnegie’s chief partner, 
came to Judge Gary to discuss amalga- 
mation, and the two went over the 
properties, putting a tentative value on 
them. This paper, with the values that 
Frick and Gary assigned in the spring 
of 1899, is still in existence. There was 
much discussion between the interested 
parties, but when it was finally dis- 
covered that Mr. Frick would not agree 
that the whole Carnegie organization, 
himself included, would remain with 
the Company and codperate in carrying 
on the Federal negotiators 
dropped the proposition. They did not 
consider the Carnegie properties, they 
told Mr. Frick, anything like as valu- 
able without as with the organization, 
nor would they agree to consider them 
without, and so for a time the matter 
was dropped. 

In May of this same year (1899), the 
newspapers announced that Judge W. 
H. Moore, who had put together the 
Tin Plate Trust, was with Mr. Friek at 
the Holland House and that they had 
an option on the Carnegie properties 
in their pockets. It was rumored that 
they were pushing a bigger combination 
than the world had yet heard of. 
John W. Gates who hovered around the 
negotiators talked about a billion-dollar 
combination. But nothing came of the 
Frick-Moore option. 

Mr. Carnegie was not idle. If he 
could not sell, at least the new com- 
binations should be made to feel his 
power. His letters of instruction to his 
buyers and associates in these years 
were full of virile competitive counsel. 
For instance, this written to his board 
of managers just after the avalanche 
was loosened : ; 

**In the case of this Tin Plate Com- 
pany as in the case of the American 
Wire Company, if our President steps 
forward at the right time and in the 
right way, informs these people that we 
do not propose to be injured, on the 
contrary, we expect to reap great gains 
from it; that we will observe an ‘armed 
neutrality’ as long as it is made to our 
interest to do so, but that we require 
this arrangement—then specify what is 
advantageous for us, very advantageous, 
more advantageous than existed before 
the combination, and he will get it. If 
they decline to give us what we want, 


business, 


~ 
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We must 
accept the situation and prove that if 


then there must be no bluff. 
it is fight they want, here we are 
‘always ready.’ Here is a_historie 
situation for the Managers to study— 
Richelieu’s advice: ‘First, all means to 
conciliate; failing that, all means to 
erush.” Shakespeare has it: ‘First in 
your right hand carry gentle peace’: 
but after Peace is gone the worst poliey 
in the world is ‘gentle war.’ : 

‘“We should look with favor upon 
every combination of every kind upon 
the part of our competitors ; 
they grow the more vulnerable they be- 
come. It is with firms as with nations: 
‘Scattered are not in it 
with a solid, concentrated 
foree.’’ 

While Mr. Carnegie was threatening 
his competitors in this robust fashion, 
he was, and had been for some time, 
carrying on with his principal: partner, 
Henry Friek, probably the most exeit- 
ing fight of the business annals of the 
period, peppered as they are with bitter 
personal struggles between powerful 
and ambitious money-makers. 

Mr. Frick had been associated with 
Mr. Carnegie for some eleven years. 
He had brought into the combination 
the splendid Friek Coke and Coal Com- 
panies of Westmoreland County—his 
own creation. He had brought tre- 
mendous business ability, but gradually 
that ability, his own ambitions, the dif- 
ferences of temperament between the 


the bigger 


pe SSeSSIONS : 


eompact, 


two men, had created an _ intolerable 
tension. The fight developed in in- 


tensity and eulminated early in 1900 
by Frick’s bringing a suit against his 
partner. Judge Gary has an interest- 
ing story to tell of an experience of his 
with Mr. Carnegie while this trouble 
was at boiling point. 

It was in the spring of 1900. He was 
going West on a night train on whieh 
he found Mr. Carnegie, and the two 
men fell to talking. ‘‘I have something 
to show you,’’ Mr. Carnegie said to the 
Judge. ‘‘Frick has filed an abusive 
bill against me, and here is the reply 
which I want you to read.’’ 

**I did so at once,’’ Judge Gary says, 
‘‘and found that Mr. Carnegie had ex- 
eoriated Frick in violent language. ‘I 
would not file that reply, Mr. Carnegie,’ 
[I said, ‘it’s too abusive.’ 

** “Well,” he said, ‘he deserves it 


His 
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Charles M. NSehorab iy 


JUDGE GARY 


1901 — “A fine product 


of Mr. Carnegie’s system of making a man.” 


lawyers have abused me in their bill.’ 


“<*This paper won't do you any 
good, in court; it will hurt you. The 
judge will think less of you than if you 
used dignified language. Your lawyers 
will tell yeu just what I am telling 
you.’ Mr. Carnegie was plainly dis- 


appointed, for he believed he had cone 
a fine thing, but he agreed to show the 
paper to his counsel. It was never filed 
in that form. 

The results of this quarrel were that 
Mr. Frick severed his partnership with 
Mr. Carnegie, and a new company was 
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organized in the spring of 1900—the 
Carnegie Steel Company, and at the 
head of this company was put his 
favorite—Charles M. Schwab. He had 
grown up in the steel plants—a fine 
product of Mr. Carnegie’s system of 
making a man, by a vigorous applica- 
tion of the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest—a product who not only had 
proved himself a great steel-maker but 
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money ?’’ he would ask ; and it took hard 
arguing to convinee him. Not having 
money Judge Gary had been unable to 
carry out his original plan of establish- 
ing iron and steel depots in Europe— 
a plan which had attracted much atten- 
tion when it was announced in 1898. 
had, as a matter of fact, thrown the 
German trade interests into an excite- 
ment which was reflected back here in 


an extraordi- 
narily likeable 
human being. 
The reorgani- 
zation of the 
Carnegie inter- 
ests in the 
spring of 1900 
did not check 
Mr. Carnegie’s 
desire to sell. 
One of Mr. 
Sehwab’s duties, 
indeed, seems to 
have been to 
eontinue to 
sound out pos- 
sible buyers— 
preferably the 
Morgan _inter- 
And soon 
the new 
company was 
formed he ap- 
peared in the 
Federal office. 
‘“*You ought to 
take over the 
Carnegie prop- 
erties,”’ he told 
the Judge, 
‘fought to buy 
them.’’ After 
considerable dis- 
eussion Gary 
agreed to talk 


ests. 


after 





Before the ‘*‘Steel Age”’ only one 
type of building construction was 
known. Massive walls of brick or 
stone supported ‘‘I’’ heams, that 
earried the floors. These ‘‘I”’ 
beams were of wrought iron. This 
is known as ‘‘wall bearing con- 
struction. ’’ 

With the advent of commercial 
structural steel in the ’90’s, the 
metallic framework, called the steel! 
‘feage,’? was made to carry the 
walls themselves as well as that 
part of the floor load previously 
supported by the walls. 

Thus it was possible, as the 
photograph on the opposite page 
shows, for the walls to be built on 
the fifth and sixth floors before they 
were laid below. They are merely 
curtains, supported by a mass of 
steel. 

This was one of the explanations 
of the astounding growth of the 
steel industry. One thousand tons 
of ‘‘I’’ beams, once a huge order 
for one building, became a thing 
of the past and fifty thousand tons 
was not considered unusual. 


our newspapers, 

**Now, if we 
can buy the 
Carnegie Com- 
pany, we will im- 
mediately have 
the capacity we 
need to develop 
a systematie 
foreign trade,” 
Judge Gary 
argued, ‘“‘as 
well as to ex- 
tend our domes- 
tie territory.’’ 
But Mr. Morgan 
eould not see it. 
*“*T would not 
think of it,’’ he 
finally replied, 
**T don’t believe 
I could raise the 
money.”’ 

All through 
the summer of 
1900 the diseus- 
sion of the pos- 
sible sale of the 
Carnegie _inter- 
est to somebody 
went on. But 
Mr. Morgan was 
still obdurate. 
He was still ob- 
durate in De- 
cember of 1900 








to Mr. Morgan. 





when invited to 





The two men 
went over the proposition carefully, the 
Judge urging the purchase. He had a 
strong case, for the Federal Steel Com- 
pany was not developing into the sym- 
metrical business which both he and Mr. 
Morgan had in mind when it was 
formed. In the first place it had not 
been able to get the money which was 
needed for new developments. Mr. 
Morgan had been exceedingly cautious 
in the matter. ‘‘Why do you not have 


a dinner—fa- 
mous in the history of steel and iron— 
given by Mr. Edward Simmons, a New 
York banker, and Mr. Charles Stuart 
Smith, a New York financier, to Mr. 
Schwab—ostensibly in recognition of 
courtesies shown to them by Mr. Schwab, 
on the occasion of a visit of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Morgan, as the most important 
person at the dinner, was placed beside 
Mr. Schwab, and it was noted that 
through the dinner the energetic young 
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man talked busily to the great 
banker. When the hour for 
speeches came, Mr. Simmons 
stated that he would eall 
upon only one person to talk 
—the guest of honor. 

“Mr. Sehwab started out,”’ 
Judge J. H. Reed, Mr. Car- 
negie ’s chief counsel, who was 
present, told the examiners 
in 1913 in the suit against the 
Steel Corporation, ‘‘by say- 
ing that he could not talk 
about anything but steel. I 
remember that,’’ Judge Reed 
said, ‘‘because he always 
starts every speech that 
way.’ 

The only trustworthy re- 
port of what Mr. Schwab 
said on this important occa- 
sion is the one that he himself 
gave in his testimony in this 
same suit. 

“What did you talk 
about ?’’ the examiner asked, 
and Mr. Schwab replied, *‘I 
talked about the advantages 
that might be derived from 
doing a manufacturing busi- 
ness On a larger seale than 
had then been attempted. 

“Instead of having one 
mill make ten, twenty or fifty 
products, *’ Mr. Sehwab told 
Mr. Morgan, we may say. for 
it was to him in reality that 
he was speaking, ‘‘the great- 
est economy would result 
from having one mill make 
one produet, and make that 
product continuously.”’ He 
talked of metallurgical, me- 
chanical, transportation 
economies that could be ef- 
fected by large seale prodne- 
tion and a better. location of 
markets. He talked of the 
possibilities of expanding the 
export business. 

What caught Mr. Morgan’s 
Imagination in Mr. Sehwab’s 
talk, however, was what he 
said about steel cars, of 
Which, curiously enough, the 
banker knew little or noth- 
ing. There were a few com- 
panies in the United States, 
Mr. Schwab scid, who were 
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engaged in the manufacture of bridges 
sand other fabricated materials, who 
were attempting to manufacture steel 
ears, but they could never be successful. 
The successful way was for some one 
works to devote itself exclusively to 
their manufacture. 

When the dinner was over, Mr. 
Morgan did not go away immediately 


as was his eustom, but he took Mr. 
Schwab into a corner to talk matters 
over. A few days later he had another 


long interview with him, the upshot of 
which was that he asked Mr. Schwab if 
an option could be secured on the 
Carnegie properties. Mr. Carnegie re- 
fused a written option, but he penciled 
his price on a slip of paper and sent it 
to the banker. The price and terms on 
that memorandum were those after- 
wards accepted and carried out. 

Why should Mr. Morgan, after two 
years of resistence to Mr. Carnegie’s 
overtures, have changed his mind? Mr. 
Schwab’s contagious eloquence, his pro- 
phetie picture of the future of steel and 
iron, are not a sufficient explanation. 
It was the water that had run under 
the bridge. 

Mr. Morgan had already a highly 
successful steel corporation in hand and 
he had found for its head a man in 
whom he had a thorough and growing 
confidence, but he was realizing what 
that man had been telling him for 
months now, that the Federal Steel 
Company, profitable as it was, was not 
the rounded proposition which they both 
had had in mind at the start. If he 
eontrolled the Carnegie interests he 
might develop what the Federal had not 
had the eapacity to do. 

But even stronger, possibly, was Mr. 
Morgan’s anxiety over what might hap- 
pen in the industry if Mr. Carnegie, 
determined as he was to sell, should 
allow his great property to get into 
hands which he considered unsafe— 
John W. Gates’ hands, for instance. 

In his two years’ experience with 
steel he had been reminded more than 
once that this powerful and daring in- 
dividual had not been sobered by the 
great responsibility he had assumed in 
putting together the wire interests of 
the country. That he still loved specu- 
lation more than stability had been 
demonstrated in April of this very year 
when suddenly, at a moment of real 
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prosperity in iron and steel, he had pre. 


_¢cipitated a panie which an indignant 


press and industry declared was worse 
than anything that had ever been done 
by Fisk and Gould. Mr. Morgan had 
seen his own steel and iron wundertak- 
ings for the moment seriously disturbed 
by Gates’ wanton performance. He 
must not be allowed to get a hand on 
the Carnegie interests. 

And then there were still at large the 
bitter antagonisms and trade hates born 
of the fierce competition that Mr. Car- 
negie had waged in the past two years 
and which he was still threatening. In 
eertain hands these antagonisms might 
continue, force disastrous trade wars, 
Now, J. Pierpont Morgan had a sin- 
cere, if domineering, sense of responsi- 
bility towards doing his part to keep 
business steady, and there can be no 
doubt that in considering Mr. Car- 
negie’s offer he was influenced by what 
might happen in the business if he did 
not see that the great Carnegie property 
was in hands that he regarded safe. 

All this was certainly in his mind 
when, one Sunday morning, some three 
weeks after the Simmons’ dinner and 
after Mr. Carnegie’s penciled offer had 
been put into his hand, he sent his 
partner, Mr. Robert Bacon, to the 
Plaza, where Judge Gary was then liv- 
ing to ask him if he thought there was 
anything practical, from a_ business 
standpoint, in buying out Carnegie. 

‘“Can it be done?’’ the Judge asked. 

**Yes,”’ replied Mr. Bacon, ‘‘ Schwab 
has brought a proposition from Car- 
negie, and Mr. Morgan wants to know 
your opinion.”’ 

‘‘Bring the proposition to me,”’ re- 
plied Gary, ‘‘and I will look it over.” 

He spent all that afternoon and until 
one o’elock the next morning blocking 


out a plan by which, in his judgment, 
the purchase would be justified; and 
the next morning, at the bank, laid tt 


before Mr. Morgan. 


‘“‘How shall we start?’’ the banker 
asked. 
‘*With Federal Steel.”’ 


“Will they agree to it?’’ 

‘‘We can get them together and find 
out.’”’ 

Mr. Porter, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Mills, 
Mr. Ream, Mr. Nathaniel Thayer were 
all in New York, and Judge Gary saw 
them that morning. Marshall Field 
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was in Chicago 


and he talked 
with him on the 
telephone. Their 
general answer 
was. ‘‘ Whatever 
you say cvoes.”” 
” It was late in 
the afternoon 
before the mat- 
ter was settled, 
and, as he was 
leaving, Mr. 
Morgan said to 
Judge Gary: 

‘““Now., there’s 
one thing I 
want under- 
stood : if I go 
this you 
are to go with 
me, not only as 
my lawyer but 
as my friend— 
that is, you are 
to stand by 
me. 

The plan 
which the Judge 
had laid before 
Mr. Morgan and 
which he was 
now directed to 
go ahead and 
carry out was, 
in principle, 
what he had 





into 








not only the 
Carnegie but a 


half dozen of 
the new com- 
binations e n- 


gaged in finish- 
ing products, 
sueh as the 
National Tube 
Company, Mr. 
Gates’ Ameri- 
ean Steel & 
Wire Company, 
the Tin Plate, 
Steel Hoop, and 
Sheet Steel com- 





panies. This 
would give 
them, he __ be- 
lieved, all that 


they needed. 
But would they 
go in? 

For 
four 


the next 
weeks the 
offices of Mr. 
Morgan were 
the scene of as 
nearly exciting 
activities as was 
possible in that 
dignified and 
controlled quar- 
ter. Judge Gary 
set up his head- 
quarters there, 
giving only his 











had in mind 

when the Fed- ‘With the Boer War, prosperity returned to the 
eral Steel steel mills.” Illinois Steel Company at Joliet. 
Company was 

organized—the rounded out  proposi- 


tion that would enable them to make, 
at the lowest cost, all the principal 
forms of finished steel for sale in all 
parts of the world. Judge Gary in- 
sisted at the time, and has repeatedly 
insisted at various governmental in- 
vestigations and suits, as have others 
connected with the organization, not- 
ably Mr. Robert Bacon, that there was 
no thought in the minds of any one 
concerned in the proposed organization 
to secure a monopoly or to restrain 
trade. ‘‘Our intention and our effort,’’ 
he has repeatedly said, ‘‘was to sustain 
trade and to foster competition. ’’ 

The way he proposed to do this was 
te add to the Federal Steel Company 
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afternoons to 
the running of 
the Federal. 
The Morgan 
lawyers and partners were there, Mr. 
Carnegie’s counsel, the officers aad 
directors of the various corporations 
which had been approached—men came 
and went from morning until night, 
and the newspapers were soon agog with 
curiosity. 

The public became anxious. Early 
in February it became necessary for 
Gary—who ‘‘directed it all,”’ 
Bacon, at that time the 


Judge 


as Robert 


Morgan partner chiefly interested in 
steel, said in the government suit in 
1913—it became necessary for Judge 


Gary to make to the public press some 


kind of an announcement as to what 
was contemplated. Here is what he 
said: 
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‘*Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. are and the entire Plan of Organizatiop 
undoubtedly considering plans for and Management of the United 
the acquisition of the properties of States Steel Corporation, shall be 
some of the largest iron and steel determined by J. P. Morgan & 
companies of this country. Company.”’ 
‘*Presumably they will not make 
or authorize any official statement In less than three weeks after this 
until after the plans are perfected. announcement, J. P. Morgan & Com. 
‘It is probable there will be such pany sent out a second circular, an. 
ownership or control as to secure nouncing that the plan proposed in the 
perfect and permanent harmony in first one had become operative by the 
the larger lines of this industry. acceptance on the part of the chosen 
‘It is not intended, however, to companies of about ninety-seven per 
obtain control of any line of busi- cent on an average of both preferred 
ness or to create any monopoly or and common stock. 
trust, or in any way antagonize any While these negotiations were going 
principle or policy of the law. on, the plans of the managers, large as 
‘‘The method to be adopted in’ they were, had grown larger. Judge 
acquiring properties will not per- Gary, particularly, was anxious about 
mit any minority stock interest to ores. 
interfere if such stockholder were ‘““We ought to have the Rockefeller 
so disposed, which is not probable,  ores.’’ 
as his pecuniary interest will in- ‘We have got all we ean attend to,” 
fluence him otherwise. He will be Morgan growled. 
fully protected in any event. Judge Gary told him what he thought. 
‘*The suecess of the enterprise ‘*How are we going to get them,”’ Mr. 
will result in great benefit to the in- Morgan asked. 
vestor in securities, the consumers, ‘*You are to talk to Mr. Rockefeller.” 
and the workingmen or employees. ‘*T would not think of it.”’ 
Little, if any, new cash will be re- “Why ?”’ 
quired, and therefore the present **T don’t like him.’’ 
financial condition will not be ‘“‘Mr. Morgan,’’ said the Judge, 
disturbed. ‘‘when a business proposition of so 
‘‘This statement is made solely great importance to the Steel Corpora- 
on my own responsibility.”’ tion is involved, would you let a personal 
prejudice interfere with its suecess?”’ 
About three weeks later, March 2, ‘*T don’t know,”’ he replied. 
came the promised official statement. The next morning, however, he came 
It was the famous cireular of J. P. in excitedly, throwing up his arms in 
Morgan & Company, announcing the exultation and shouting, ‘‘I have done 


organization of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the formation of a syndi- 
eate of $200.000,000 of which they were 
to be the managers, which should ex- 
change the preferred and common stock 
as well as the bonds of the new concern, 
for the stocks of the chosen companies. 
The terms of the transfer in each case 
were set down and all the provisions 
carefully detailed. The capital stock of 
the new company was announced as 
$850,000,000. An all-important point 
in this cirenlar was the following para- 
graph: 


‘“‘The forms of the new Bonds 
and of the Indenture securing the 
same and of the certificates of the 
new Preferred and Common Shares, 


** 


it! 

‘Done what?’’ 

‘*T have seen Rockefeller.’ 
‘How did he treat you?’ 
‘All right.’’ 

‘Did you get the ore lands?’’ 

‘‘No. I just told him that we ought 
to have them, and asked him if he would 
not make a proposition. How much do 
vou think we ought to pay?’’ 

‘‘T am not prepared to say. It would 
take me a week to figure out what I 
would consider a reasonable price.” 

‘* Well, tell me offhand what you think 
we ought to pay.”’ 

the Judge worked for half an hour, 
and finally announced, ‘‘there’s an out- 
side figure—so many millions.”’ 

‘*To my surprise,’’ Judge Gary says 
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in telling the story, ‘‘ Mr. Frick brought 
in a figure from Mr. Rockefeller a few 
days later. He would sell the ore lands 
for so much—$5,000,000 more than my 
outside figure. ‘That is a prohibitive 
proposition, ’ [ said. 

' “*Judge Gary,’ exclaimed Mr. Mor- 
gan, ‘‘in a business proposition as great 
gs this would you let a matter of 
$5,000,000 stand in the way of success ?”’ 
'“But I told you, Mr. Morgan, that 
mine was the outside.”’ 

“Well, put it this way: Would you 
let these properties go?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ I said. 

“Well, write out an acceptance.’ 

And so it happened that when on 
April 2 another circular came out, ad- 
dressed to the stockholders, the Lake 
Superior Consolidated Ore Mines were 
included in the amalgamation, also the 
American Bridge Company. And here, 
again, there was no difficulty in making 
the exchange. There was one further 
important announcement in the new 
circular and that was that the capital 
stock which in March had been placed 
at $850.000,000 was raised to $1,100,- 
000,000—-Mr. Gates’ ‘‘ billion-dollar cor- 
poration’’ had been realized. 

In the course of the two 
negotiations there had been of course 
some interesting incidents. One of the 
most entertaining—the most illustrative 
of the casual way in which a pivotal 
thing in a great enterprise may be 
treated by even a man like Pierpont 
Morgan—is an incident which Judge 
J. H. Read of Pittsburgh, then Mr. Car- 
negie’s chief counsel, tells. It was some 
time after the negotiation with the 
various companies to be taken in were 
well under way that Mr. Morgan one 
day hurriedly summoned Judge Read 
and one of his own lawyers. ‘‘Do you 
know what I have done?’’ he said. ‘‘I 
have sold myself short. I have agreed 
to take over, and I am taking over, the 
stock of all these companies, and I have 
not got a seratech of the pen from Mr. 
Varnegie which would hold him or his 
estate if he died.’’ 

They hurried up to Mr. Carnegie’s 
house on the ‘‘L’’ and explained what 
they were after. ‘‘Of course Pierpont 
ought to have a letter,’’ Mr. Carnegie 
uid. Judge Read is very likely to 
remark that Mr. Morgan always winced 
when Carnegie called him ‘‘Pierpont.’’ 


months’ 
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‘‘Of course he ought to have a letter.’ 
And summoning a_ stenographer he 
dictated a document satisfactory to the 
gentlemen, and, apparently, a great re- 
lief to Mr. Morgan when it was laid 
before him. 

Altogether the most exciting episode 
in the negotiations—the only hitch that 
occasioned any trouble came, as was to 
be expected, with the American Steel & 
Wire Company—or, more truthfully 
perhaps, with John W. Gates. Gates 
was determined, as was to be expected, 
to get a whacking price for his organi- 
zation—a _ price that Mr. Morgan 
thought unreasonable. Unable to bring 
the wire men to his terms, he hurriedly 
summoned Judge Gary. “*T’m 
through,’’ Mr. Morgan told the Judge, 
**T cannot settle with them. I want you 
to take it up. They are all in the other 
room.’’ 

‘**\Mr. Morgan sent me in to trade 
with you,’ I said to them when I went 


in,’’ Judge Gary says, in telling the 
story. ‘‘ ‘Luckily, I know the wire 
game as well as you do. You have 


been offered all your property is worth, 
and it is all you are going to get.” We 
wrangled for several hours, and gradu- 
ally I was whittling away their points 
when, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, Mr. Morgan—whose abit it was 
to go home at three—sent in word that 
he was going home. I sent word back, 
‘Don’t go—wait another half hour.’ 
At the end of the half hour, word came 
a second time that he was leaving for 
home. I sent back the same word. 
Along about five o’cloeck, when I found 
he was determined to leave, I went in. 
‘Mr. Morgan,’ I said, ‘I want you to 
come in and tell those men that the offer 
that you made will not be changed, that 
they can take it or leave it, but that if 
they have not taken it in ten minutes it 
will be withdrawn and the Steel Cor- 
poration will build its own wire plant.’ 

*** All right,’ Mr. Morgan said. In a 
moment he came in—big and _ fierce, 
his eyes like coals of fire. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
he said pounding the desk, ‘I am going 
to leave this building in ten minutes. 
If by that time you have not accepted 
our offer, the matter will be closed. We 
will build our own wire plant.’ And 
he turned and left the room. 

** John W. Gates scratched the top of 
his head and turning to Edenborn said, 
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‘Well, William, I don’t know whether 
the old man means that or not.’ 

‘**You can depend upon it he does,’ 
I said. 

‘**Then,’ said Gates, ‘I guess we will 
have to give up.’ 

‘*T sent for Mr. Morgan. * The gentle- 
men have accepted your proposition,’ I 
told him when he came in. 


‘““*Is that right?’ Mr. Morgan 
snapped. 
‘“*¥Yes,’ they ali said. 


**Never have I seen Mr. Morgan more 
elated. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘let’s go home.’ 
We went up on the Elevated to 50th 
Street, where his old electric car met 
him. He was like a boy going home 
from a foot-ball game.’’ 

When the bargains had all been made 
and the Corporation was ready to be 
launched, Mr. Morgan e¢alled in the big 
group of lawyers that had been con- 
cerned and said to them: 

‘‘Gentlemen, this is a very large 
undertaking. So far as the finances of 
the company are concerned, I have no 
reasonable doubt it will be successful. 
As to the legal features, I must rely 
upon the advice of lawyers, and I should 
like to inquire if it is the unanimous 
opinion that the organization is legal 
and not opposed to any of the existing 
laws.’’ 

With one exception, the lawyers ex- 
pressed an opinion that the organization 
was legal and would be sustained by 


the courts in ease of contest. Judge 
Gary was the exception: 
‘*T believe, Mr. Morgan,’’ he said, 


‘*that if there should be a direct attack 
by the Attorney General against the 
new corporation at the beginning of its 
business career, the attack would prob- 
ably be suecessful for the reason that 
so large a percentage of the iron and 
steel ineluded in the new 
company; as the intentions of the or- 
ganization have not been demonstrated, 
the Corporation is liable to be held to 
be a monopoly in opposition to the 
Sherman Law. But I also think that if 
the Corporation and the business of the 
Corporation is properly managed and 
it is allowed to continue in_ business 


business is 
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until it has been proven that the intep. 
tions of the managers are good, that 
there is no disposition to exercise a 
monopoly or to restrain legitimate trade. 
that in that case, if there is a contest, 
the company will be held to be legal.”’ 

This little speech to Mr. Morgan js 
vastly more important than it may look 
to the general reader. It is the first 
announcement so far as I know of a 
classification of trusts which was to 
become famous in the next few years— 
good and bad trusts. It was also the 
first intimation that Judge Gary, presi- 
dent of the Federal Steel Company, who 
had been Mr. Morgan’s confidential man 
in the preparing of the new organiza- 
tion, had ideas in his head about run- 
ning such organizations which might 
not be in harmony with those of the 
body of his co-officials—possibly might 
not be in harmony with the ideas of Mr. 
Morgan himself, who had said to him, 
**You are not only to be my counsel, you 
are to be my friend in this enterprise.” 

But what it meant was all a matter 
of the future. The matter of the pres- 
ent was that on April 1, 1901, the or- 
ganization was announced as beginning 
business and its announcement met with 
such a ery of alarm as has never greeted 
any business enterprise in this country. 

And it was not surprising. The 
‘*billion dollar corporation’’ came on a 
country that, though it had learned to 
talk in millions, since the Civil War, 
had not vet become familiar with hun- 
dred of millions, and could not say 
billions at all. It was a country that 
for twenty years had been seeing and 
feeling the abuses of monopoly. It 
could not believe that anything so gigan- 
tie as this new concern seemed to be 
could be handled without oppression. 
It was a country that for a dozen years 
now had been trying to learn how to 
control and regulate big aggregations 
and so far had failed. It feared size. 
That which to Mr. Morgan and Judge 
Gary and their associates seemed in- 
evitable, reasonable and capable of being 
handled for what they regarded as the 
general good, to the publie was fearful, 
a sinister thing. 


The next chapter in this series will take up the struggle 
for leadership in the United States Steel Company as soon 


as it began to do business; 


as well as the immediate opposi- 


tion to what were soon to be known as The Gray Policies. 
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“ONE LITTLE MINUTE” 


By Mars. Be_toc Lownpes 


 R. RITTNER put his big 
=e strong hand over his 
wife’s thin fingers. 
**T’ve a kind of feeling 
that we’re going to get 
on his track this time,”’ 
he shouted, in what she 
felt to be a falsely cheerful voice. He 
had to shout, for the taxi driver was 
working his hooter all the time as they 
motored dangerously fast through the 
narrow eighteenth-century streets of 
what has become the heart of business 
Paris. Now and again they seemed just 
to escape a bad accident, but Mrs. 
Rittner was past caring about what 
might happen to either of them, on this 
hot July morning. 

In the days of her youth, when she 
and the man who had just shouted those 
lying comforting words had been hard- 
working young married folk, she had 
longed intensely to see Paris, and, being 
one of those people blessed or cursed 
with great mental activity, she had ac- 
tually taught herself to read and even 
to write French, though she never ven- 
tured to speak it. That being so her 
good husband, Karl Rittner, had prom- 
ised her that one day, when their two 
little sons, Fritz and George, were 
grown up, maybe, she should go to 
Paris, and with plenty of money to 
spend too! 

Ah me—how fortunate that the future 
is hidden from us poor mortals. How 
would Annie Rittner have fared 
through life’s journey had it been re- 
vealed to her that George weuld be 
killed by soldiers of his father’s race, 
flying—flying—in defence of the coun- 
try which she had always thought of as 
the embodiment of light-hearted mirth, 
beauty and charm? And further, that 
she, herself, would finally come to Paris 
only beeause Paris was a kind of half- 
way house to that part of war-scarred 
France which seemed to hold so urgent. 
compelling, and to her so mysterious, 
al appeal to her remaining son. The 
only promise which had been redeemed 
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by fate was that she had plenty of 
money to spend. 

The husband and wife had only 
landed in France four days before, and 
already Mrs. Rittner felt that she hated 
Paris. For one thing she had expected 
to find a cool, beautifully clean city, 
and she found Paris in July stiflingly 
hot, and lamentably dirty. It was even 
a real trial to this refined, elderly Amer- 
ican woman to into the odorous, 
grimy post-offices from which her 
husband despatched to Fritz the urgent 
telegrams to which there had as yet 
been no answer. Every one they ap- 
plied to for information agreed that 
Fritz Rittner was an active and well- 
known member of the Fraternité 
Franco-Américaine, but none of those 
who ought to have known could tell 
them where he was—exactly. 

This morning, almost, she felt, as a 
last hope, they were on their way to 
see a woman of whom a kindly, intelli- 
gent man in the American Consulate 
had said: ‘‘If Madame Couteau can’t 
help you to find out where your son 
is just now—then nobody ean! The best 
time to find her? Well, she’s in her 
office from eight in the morning.”’ 

Couteau? Knife? What a 
name she thought to herself. 

The ramshackle open taxi pulled up 
with a jerk. Could so important a 
person’s office be in such a dingy, dis- 
mal looking house? Yes, for the ill- 
tempered looking concierge, after 
glaneing at the piece of paper held out 
to her, pointed her finger skywards, and 
after what seemed a very long climb 
they saw the name ‘‘ Madame Couteau,”’ 
affixed to a door painted dark brown. 

The door was opened by a wizened- 
faced little girl who led them silently 
through an unfurnished antechamber 
into what was evidently Madame Cou- 
teau’s office, and, as Mrs. Rittner 
followed the child into the shabby room, 
she looked about her with an air of 
discouragement and disappointment. On 
a flat deal writing-table lay an ink- 


go 


queer 
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soaked piece of gray blotting-paper, a 
coverless railway guide, and a telephone. 
Mr. Rittner’s heart sank also. They 
had evidently been sent on yet one more 
wild-goose chase, but he wasn’t so re- 


sentful of that for himself as he was 
for his wife. 
‘‘Makes me tired the way we're 


I don’t anticipate much good 


‘) 


treated. 
from—— 


"tem t”’ 


murmured Mrs. Rittner. 

She had seen a door behind him open- 
ing slowly, and a moment later Madame 
Couteau came through it. A spare tall 
woman, with a mass of gray hair done 
up anyhow; her pallid face might have 
been a dead face, but for the curiously 
bright eyes which were the windows to 
her soul. 

She bowed stiffly, and slipped behind 
her writing-table; then she held out a 
claw-like hand for the piece of paper 
on which their friend of the Consulate 
had put down the particulars of their 
anxious quest. 

‘*Rittner?’’ She spelt out the name, 
and then in fair English she asked, 
‘*‘And F— what does it say?’’ 

It was Mrs. Rittner who answered 
her. For all her quiet look and old- 
fashioned, rather heavy, appearance she 
had a tar more eager, imaginative, and 
even determined, nature than her hus- 
band. 

**My son’s name is Fritz.’’ 
she added, ‘‘His grandfather 
German.’’ 

‘But ves, I comprehend now.’’ 
voice had softened, wonderfully. 

‘* Fritz came over with the first Amer- 
ican draft.’’ went on the mother 
quickly. ‘*‘He was wounded at St. Mi- 
hiel. His right arm and hand were 
pretty badly hurt, and so he came right 
} But after the war over a 
short while he said he must go back to 
France to help in some way. and he’s 
been here ever since. At first he wrote 
mail, but now he writes us 
only now and again. We feel anxious 
about him, so we’ve come, and—and we 
don’t seem able to find him. He was at 

place called Sourire.’”’ 

‘*Now Sourire is a geographical ex- 
pression,’’ said Madame Couteau, star- 
ing straight before her. ‘‘There may 
be a few huts, but there is no post-office 
there—as yet.”’ 

‘We wirelessed from the ship,’’ went 
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on Mrs. Rittner in a toneless voice 
‘‘and we have telegraphed since we ar. 
rived in France eight times—or igs jt 
nine, father?”’ 

‘*Nine,’’ he said briefly, ‘‘and yes. 
terday we were told as a sort of last 
forlorn hope that if there’s any one 
in Paris who could find out where our 
boy is, you can, madame.”’ 

There broke a curious wintry smile 
over the Frenchwoman’s pinched faee. 

‘‘T am very—what word is it ?—yes, 
very perseverant,’’ she exclaimed, 
**Rest assured that I will do of my best 
to find this brave boy.”’ 

Mrs. Rittner liked to hear her Fritz 
ealled a brave boy. He was that—no 
doubt about it! 

Madame Couteau took the receiver off 
the telephone. Then she looked over at 
them both and muttered, ‘‘One little 
minute!’’ and ealled out, ‘* Ullo, ‘ullo,” 
in a eross tone and hissed out a double 
number. 

Nervously she drummed her thin 
fingers on the table. Then suddenly she 
spoke again into the phone. ‘‘Some 
weeks ago you asked for some American 
volunteers for Rheims? I want to know 
if among those who responded you have 
the name of Rittner?’’ She spelt out 
the name. 

There followed* what seemed a long 


wait. Now and again Madame Couteau 
would murmur encouragingly, ‘‘Just 


one little minute!’’ But at last she 
looked straight at Mrs. Rittner, and her 
face was so altered, so enlivened with 
joy, that, for a moment, even Mr. Rit- 
tner saw as in a flash what a charming, 
happy-natured creature she must have 
been when young. 

**Your son is at Rheims!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I cannot say his address ex- 
act, but they will have it ’ere.’’ Bend- 
ing down she wrote something quickly 
on a bit of paper, and then she drew 
towards her the dirty-looking unbound 
railway guide which lay on the table 
before her. 

Hurriedly she turned over the dog- 
eared pages. ‘‘There is a rapid train 
at ten o'clock. This afternoon you will 
see that brave boy!’’ 

Mrs. Rittner ran round the table im- 
pulsively and took the Frenchwoman’s 
hand. ‘‘I don’t know how to thank 
you!’’ she said chokingly. And Madame 
Couteau, gazing down into the flus- 
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tered face and misty eyes, asserted, 
rather than asked: ‘*You had another 
son. madame ?”” 

“My other son was in Paris studying 
to be an artist when the war broke out. 
He joined the Lafayette Air Squadron, 
and—and he was killed in February, 
1915.” 

Very quietly the Frenchwoman said: 
“T had three sons—I ‘ave not one now. 


But no—I must not say that— Les 
mworts sont des invisibles—ils ne sont 
pas des dispar us.’ i 

And now, three hours later, they 


stood in the blinding sunshine outside 
the railway station at Rheims, a_be- 
wildered, helpless-looking pair. 

Mrs. Rittner’s mind was working 
busily. She was asking herself, with a 
kind of amazed surprise, whether this 
could really be the town of which she 
had read quite recently so pitiful an 
account. 

With an instinetive knowledge of 
what impresses the stranger bent on 
business, the Frenchmen who planned 
the reconstruction of Rheims have seen 
to it that the great space in front of the 
railway station should look imposingly 
prosperous—so great stone houses with 
fine ironwork baleonies rise above the 
publie garden which, on this particular 
July day, made a deliciously cool oasis 
of greenery and vivid coloring. 

The square between the station and 
the garden was full of automobiles ply- 
ing for hire, and Mr. Rittner was hesi- 
tating which one to hail when suddenly 
an ancient-looking little horse-drawn 
open carriage came towards’ them. 
There was something about the driver 
that seemed to mark him out from the 
people round him, and sure enouugn— 
“English?’’ he asked. And then with 


a sudden quickening of interest— 
“American, I guess?”’ 
Mr. Rittner laughed aloud for the 


first time since he had been in France. 
“No need to ask what vou are,’’ he said 
drily, 

And the other exclaimed: 
you, sir!’’ 

Then the man went on: ‘*My wife’s 
a Rheims girl. She wanted to stay 
right on here, so I kind of felt I had 
t not a 


‘*Same as 


to. There was plenty to do, too 
Street you could get along all through 
19! But though the place is practi- 
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MiNUTE 
eally re-built now—we still have lots of 
folk sight-seeing.’’ 

He was already helping the American 
lady up into his queer little carriage. 
‘‘Shall we begin with the Cathedral, 
ma’am?’’ he asked insinuatingly. 

She shook her head. ‘*‘We want to go 
to 10 Place d’Epinay,”’ she said. 

As they settled themselves down on 
the hard seat the unspoken thought in 
each eager, longing heart was that it 
didn’t look as if there could be any of 
the sort of work their boy’s heart had 
been so set on doing in this prosperous- 
looking town. Husband and wife also 
felt just a slight pang of disappointment 
—while in the train they had secretly 
looked forward to seeing something of 
the awful aftermath of war. 

The light carriage slithered along a 
broad thoroughfare lined with high sub- 
stantial houses across which were em- 
blazoned, in thick gold letters, the names 
of the famous champagnes of the world. 
And then 

A sudden turn at right angles 
brought them to something so extraor- 
dinarily fantastic and unexpected that 
Mrs. Rittner clutched her husvand’s 
arm in sheer amaze. They were in a 
rut-searred street, lined with skeleton 
buildings and lamentable, desolate-look- 
ing ruins which seemed to lift gaunt 
arms heavenwards in voiceless lamenta- 
tion. Here a rough shack had been 
erected within the erumbling walls of a 
once fair dwelling-house, and there 
people were evidently camping out in 
the heat and dust. Mrs. Rittner silently 
pointed to where some trick of the wind 
had taken an acorn, or maybe a tiny 
sapling, up onto the sill of a second- 
floor window, for green leaved branches 
sprawled across a long room of which 
the ceiling was open to the sky. 

The driver turned round. at last. 
*“‘They began rebuilding the week of the 
Armistice,’’ he exclaimed, a note of 
apology in his voice. ‘‘But these were 
only houses where folk lived—so no one 
ean afford to build them up again yet. 
But the business part of the town is all 
right—smarter, I reekon, than before 
the war!’’ 

And they saw that he spoke the truth 
when yet another turn brought them 
onee more into a thoroughfare full of 
large new houses and of eager, bustling 
animation. 











At last they drew up before a build- 
ing on which was written ‘‘Fraternité 
Franco-Ameéricaine.’’ 

‘*You stay here, mother, and I’ll just 
go in and find out where the boy is 
just now.’’ 

There was something in his voice 
which made her feel she could not ask 
him to let her get down too, as she 
longed to do. 

He was away so long that dreadful 
fears—menacing shapes she would not 
face—assailed her, but when at last he 
came out she saw by his face that it 
was ‘‘all right.”’ 

‘*16 Rue Varenne,’’ he called out, 
and then as he slowly hitched himself 
up into the carriage again, Mrs. Rittner 
felt that her husband had suddenly be- 
come an old man, and even in the midst 
of her almost painful joy there came 
a pang of sharp secret .pain. 

‘*He’s doing splendid work, Annie,’ 
—there was a choke in his voice—‘‘look- 
ing after the youngsters here. Most of 
‘em are war orphans, and they ran wild 
till Fritz came along and took ‘em in 
hand.’’ 

He said nothing more for a while, 
and then suddenly he turned to her 


b J 





again. ‘‘The chap in there seemed 
seared lest we’d want to take Fritz 


away.’’ 

‘**T hope we will .ake him away,’’ said 
his wife, in the quiet yet determined 
voice of which he had learnt to read 
the meaning in their thirty-three vears 
of married life. 

They were again going through scenes 
of terrible arid destruction, but such 
was the joy singing in their hearts that 
they saw without seeing. It was an 
outlying part of the city. where as vet 
no real reconstruction work had been 
begun, though here and there a one- 
story building, hastily erected with a 
view to some poor trade, seemed to make 
the desolation more desolate. 

Mr. Rittner stood up and touched the 
driver. ‘‘Sure it’s this way?”’ 

‘‘The Rue de Varenne is this way,”’ 
ealled out the driver sulkily. 

He couldn’t make these people out. 
The old man had some of the ways and 
the outward appearance of prosperity : 
the brooch which pinned the old lady’s 
silk cloak was set with real diamonds, 
and yet here t!:ey were—neglecting the 
one sight of Rheims, the Cathedral, 
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which still brought opulert stranger 
to the city. ‘ 

At last the carriage stopped befor 
the shell of what had been one of thog 
villas which are to be found on the out. 
skirts of every French country town, 
built of strong enduring brick and stone 
with no thought of beauty, vet achiey. 
ing that air of solid worth and secretive. 
self-respecting security, which has al. 
ways been the French ideal of life 
Now each wrecked room belched open 
to the sky and to the street, though the 
porte-cochére, through which could be 
seen the walled garden of what had been 
a snug little property, had escaped all 
injury. 

‘*Fritz can’t live here,’ exclaimed 
the two simultaneously to each other. 

The driver slipped off his seat; he 
disappeared through the arch of the 
porte-cochére for a moment and then he 
hurried back. ‘‘There’s somebody liv. 
ing in a shanty in the garden, marn. 
See the smoke coming from the chim. 
ney? Like me to go through and ask 
if it’s the place you want ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Rittner, ‘‘we’ll just 
get down ourselves and investigate.” 

‘*Best hurry through that archway. 


There have been some bad accidents 
through walls suddenly giving way 


around here.’’ 

But neither of them heeded the warn- 
ing and, as she walked under the 
vaulted way, Mrs. Rittner looked with 
painful curiosity to her left and right. 
Through a huge hole in the parquet 
floor of one of the ground-floor rooms 
grass was growing, and over by a shat- 
tered window were the splintered re- 
mains of what must have been a large 
marble-topped sideboard. 


But nature had done her best to 
cause what man had done to be for- 
gotten. The once formal, carefully- 


tended garden was now a glorious riot 
of color—poppies, hollyhocks, nastur- 
tiums, roses, and geraniums struggled 
for mastery with one another. A cor- 
ner had survived as a small kitchen- 
garden, and over by that one neat 
little patch was the cottage of lath and 
plaster from whose chimney was rising. 
straight up through the hot still air, a 
thread of white smoke. 

There swept over the two strangers 
a feeling of bitter disappointment. 
That tiny homestead lost in this desolate 
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ONE LITTLE MINUTE 


quarter of the town was not a place in 
which their son could possibly be living. 
Mrs. Rittner told herself she had been 
a fool to let her husband go in and make 
the inquiry alone, and then—as she 
stepped up the path leading to the door 
of-the cottage, relief, surprise, and yes, 
fear, clutched at her heart, for, framed 
in a widely open window to the left of 
the closed, green-painted door, an at- 
tractive-looking girl sat darning one of 
Fritz’s winter stockings! 

Mrs. Rittner knew it was Fritz’s 
stocking for the good reason that she 
herself had knitted it, and as she gazed 
at the dark-haired darner, and noted the 
delicate, somber charm of the oval face, 
she remembered how years before her 
boy had said to her once, half laughing, 
half defiant, ‘‘ Why, mum, I could never 
like a fair girl!”’ 

Yet there was a fair girl of whom he 
had grown very fond during that long 
convalescence of his at home. Her 
name was Rosy Wiggins, and—and his 
mother felt sure that Rosy was just 
quietly waiting for him. But girls get 
tired of waiting 

Suddenly the stocking-mender saw 
the two strangers slowly walking up her 
brick path, and Fritz Rittner’s mother, 
already jealous, saw a look of appre- 
hension come over the sensitive, piquant- 
looking little face. She left the window 
hastily, and ran to open the door, and 
Mr. Rittner, at the sight of what he 
would have called to himself ‘‘a very 
pleasant-looking young woman’’ said 
eagerly : 

“Does Mr. Fritz Rittner live here?’’ 

As for Fritz Rittner’s mother, she 
had already stepped up into the bare 
little passage now filled with a delicious 
smell of something tasty which made 
her suddenly aware that she was very 
hungry ! 

For perhaps as long as half a minute 
the Frenchwoman remained quite silent 
in answer to the question, and Mrs. 
Rittner saw, with an almost cruel satis- 
faction, that this was no girl, as she 
had first thought, but a woman who had 
suffered. Even so, a dangerously at- 
tractive, alluring-looking woman. 

Again, and this time impatiently, 
Fritz’s father repeated his question, 
and at last she nodded, and turning, 
brought a slate out of the kitchen. 
Deeply scratched across the top of the 
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slate was the name **Frederie Rittner.’’ 
How strange the ‘‘Frederic’’ loolzed ! 

Mrs. Rittner took the slate and wrote 
or it in French: ‘‘I am his mother.’”’ 
The young woman silently opened a 
door and, stepping back, motioned her 
unknown guests to pass through into a 
sitting-room—the only cosy place she 
had seen in France, said Ars. Rittner 
to herself. 

An armchair was drawn up to a 
writing-table covered with papers, and 
on the brick floor lay part of what had 
once been a_ beautiful carpet. The 
window was open to the garden, and on 
the ledge of the window was a queer 
home-made wasp-trap. 

All at once Mrs. Rittner seized her 
husband’s arm. ‘‘Just look there, 
father !’’ 

On the narrow mantelpiece was 
propped up a snapshot of herself and 
her husband standing on the porch of 
their home—that house which seemed 
so much too big for two lonely old folks. 
Flanking that queer little picture was 
a French color-print of Niagara Falls. 

It was so hot, and they were so tired, 
that it was with a feeling of deep relief 
that they both sat down, while the 
Frenchwoman, framed by the door, and 
the stocking still in her hand, stared at 
them in what seemed to Mrs. Rittner 
a heavy, ominous silence. 

At last Carl Rittner got up and began 
walking round the room. ‘‘ Looks as if 
Fritz spent a good deal of his time 
here,’’ he said casually. 

To that his wife made no answer, and 
presently he spoke again: ‘‘Funny sort 
of place for Fritz to have settled him- 
self into, eh, mother ?’’ 

She was wondering what to say in 
answer to that when all at once the 
Freneh girl—she did look a girl after 
all—turned and shut the door quickly 
and Mrs. Rittner, led by some mother 
instinet, jumped up and went over to 
the window. Then her heart gave a 
great leap, for Fritz was striding up 
the path, looking like a fair giant after 
the small wiry dark Frenchmen they 
had been seeing. 

The young woman had run to meet 
him, and the mother could have called 
out. so great was her relief when she 
saw the change that came over his face. 
He didn’t wait to answer the giver of 
the good news, he just leaped forward. 
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‘*Mother! Dad!’’ he eried, ‘*why 
did you ever come without letting me 


yo9 


know——-? 


And then he was in the room—the 


room that suddenly looked the smaller 


for his big presence. There couldn't be 


any doubt about it—he was glad, glad, 


glad to have them there. And when 
they all sat down he was still holding a 
hand of each of them in what, before 
September, 1914, her husband would 
have ealled ‘‘the good old German 
fashion.”’ 

But he seemed to take their coming 
for granted and asked no questions 
about home, till at last his father said: 
‘*What’s the matter with you, Fritz? 
They told me at that office of yours 
that you weren't well.’’ 

‘Oh, I’m all right. After I’ve had 
dinner you'd best come out and see my 
little parlez-vous—if it isn’t too hot?’ 
He turned to his mother, and looked at 
her solicitously. 

But it was she who said suddenly: 
‘*T don’t think you are all right, boy.’’ 


‘I’ve felt a bit queer lately—at 
times.’’ He was reluctant to admit it. 
‘*We'’ve got a Seotch doctor here and 


he wants me to go home. But somehow 
—well if I go home I don’t feel as if I 
shall ever come over again!’’ 

‘“‘Aren’t you’ through 
asked his mother wistfully, 
father added abruptly: 

‘*You can’t live and die in France, 
boy.’’ 

fo suppose I 
thought sadly. 

Then he roused himself. ‘‘Tell me 
all about everything. And I say! 
Have you had anything to eat yet?’’ 

They shook their heads smiling. 

‘*Why, snakes—you must be hungry! 
He jumped up. ‘‘There’s no dining- 
room in this little place,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘but Madame Louis keeps the kitchen 
in apple-pie order.”’ 

‘*Wadame Louis!’’ Then she was a 
married woman? That was a good 
thing anyway. 

The kitehen was the biggest room in 


>??? 


roaming ! 
and his 


ean’t,’’ he said a 


the cottage, and Mrs. Rittner looked 
round it with eager curiosity. Across 
one end of it had been built in, ap- 


e 


parently recently, an old stove far te 
big for the room. On the stove stooa 
a brown earthenware pot. In_ the 
center of the brick floor stood a rvund 
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table, and on the wall, opposite the 
window, rows and rows of copper sauce- 
pans gleamed brightly. There were 


three chairs; a gilt armchair uphol- 
stered in pink brocade might have come 
out of a palace, the other two were 
straw-bottomed, and very roughly 
finished off. : 

Fritz Rittner grinned. ‘‘ Everything 
in this house has been what we used to 
eall ‘won’—you'd just eall it ‘stolen,’ 
But the poor devils to whom all these 
things belonged studied ‘safety first’ 
when the shelling grew too hot, and 
they ’ve never come back.’’ 

**D’you mean your’’—his mother 
waited a moment then said the word— 
‘*landlady just took all these things out 
of deserted houses?’’ There was deep 
disapproval in her voice. 

Fritz Rittner laughed. ‘‘ Well—no. 
Some one else saved us that trouble! 
We paid for the things.’’ 

**Us?’’—* We ?’’—what odd words to 
use of this stranger woman and himself, 
thought his mother uncomfortably. 

And then Fritz Rittner called out: 
‘‘Madame Louis?’’ And the young 
woman came in, took the earthenware 
pot off the stove and put it on the table. 
Then she slipped silently out of the 
kitchen as they sat down. 

Mr. Rittner looked at his son with a 
curious, measuring, thoughtful look. 
‘*Been here long?’’ he asked. And as 
the other, who was busy ladling out, 
did not answer at once, he added: 
**Funny little place, boy, this, how did 
you find it?’’ 

Fritz Rittner glanced across at his 
father, and his mother, watching him, felt 
as if he had been dreaming and had 
just waked up. 

**T don’t live here,’’ he said abruptly. 
‘*T’m living at the hostel. But I fixed 
up this place just for an office, and to 
have my meals in peace and quiet.’ 

There was a touch of slight constraint 
in his manner, and he became very busy 
over Madame Louis’ savory _ stew. 
Though the earthenware pot was large, 
there wasn’t much in it, barely enough 
for the three of them. 

Suddenly Mr. Rittner again spoke out 
thoughts they were in his wife’s heart. 

‘“‘TIow about her?’’ he asked. 
**Doesn’t she want any dinner?”’ 

Fritz reddened deeply. His mother 
looked at him—then looked away. 
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“She had hers hours ago,’’ he said 
at last. ‘‘I1 come in at any odd time.”’ 

Then, almost as if the words were 
being dragged out of him, he went on: 
“That house yonder and this garden be- 
longed to some cousins of Madame 
Louis. They wouldn’t leave when 
others did, and they were all killed, 
three of them, as well as their two 
servants, in the last bombardment. But 
this shanty wasn’t touched—it often 
happened so. And when she got the 
news that the place was hers now, she 
came along and settled in here. A big 
bit of luck for me!’’ 

There was a touch of defiance in his 
voice, and ‘‘ Yes, it was,’’ agreed his 
mother soothingly. 

“It’s the women who rule France— 
fortunately for France,’ he said slowly. 
Then, ‘‘But mind you—their men are 
bonny fighters, as our Scotch medico 
says.”” 

He got up, took their plates off the 
table and brought over a big bowlful of 
golden pears. 

“For all that parts of the town look 
so prosperous, there’s a lot of food 
shortage,’’ he said apologetically. ‘* No 
four lately, or else we'd have had a 
pudding. ’’ 

And then all of a sudden he turned 
to his mother. ‘‘Left your luggage at 
the station?’’ he asked. 

“We didn’t bring any luggage,’’ in- 
terposed his father. ‘‘We/’re just here 
for the day.’’ 

“T’m not going to leave him now that 
I've just found him, so don’t you think 
so!’ exclaimed Mrs. Rittner. 

The old man laughed. ‘‘’Tisn’t only 
in France that what a woman says goes 
—" he observed. ‘‘I suppose we can 
get some one here to go to Parisand get 
our luggage, eh, Fritz?’’ 

The young man hesitated. ‘‘I don’t 
know that I can get anybody to go to- 
day.’’ He spoke doubtfully. ** Folks 
are pretty busy here. There’s no one 
left over in France now to do odd jobs.’ 

“I guess money talks more in France 
than in most places,’’ interjected his 
father dryly. 

“Well, I wouldn’t go so far even as 
to say that.’’ A slow reluctant smile 
tame over Fritz’s face, then he became 
dead serious. ‘‘Kill a million and a 
half able-bodied men, and maim as 
many so that thev’ll never work again, 
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and you'll have plenty to do for every 
one that’s left.’’ He waited a moment, 
then brought out with a certain effort, 
‘*Let’s see what Madame Louis says.’’ 
He got up, opened the door into the 
passage, and shut it behind him. 

The two left behind looked at one an- 
other uneasily. Mrs. Rittner got up 
from her chair and walked over to the 
window. She felt the atmosphere 
stifling. 

The door opened. ‘*She doesn't think 
we can get anybody to go to Paris to-day, 
but she says she can lend you night things, 
mother, and she wants you to stay right 
here. There’s a second room upstairs, 
and father could come along with me 
to the hostel. Will that be all right?’’ 

‘Why, yes,’’ said Mr. Rittner slowly, 
‘it sounds all right. But perhaps we'd 
better see what sort of room it is up- 
stairs.”’ 

Fritz Rittner took his mother’s hand, 
and it made her feel as if he were a 
little boy again. But at the bottom of 
the narrow, steep, ladder-like staircase 
he had to drop it. and start up the 
narrow stair alone two steps at a time. 

Did he know the way—? she won- 
dered, and then she felt horribly ashamed 
of her secret self-questioning when she 
saw him blocking up the whole of the 
little landing, and hesitating percepti- 
bly as to which of the two doors to 
open. 

‘*Madame Louis?”’ 
last, evidently thinking her 
downstairs. 

And then, to the surprise of both 
mother and son, the door to the right 
opened, and the Frenchwoman coming 
through it, uttered the three words to 
which Mrs. Rittner was now becoming 
accustomed. ‘‘Une petite minute!’’ 
she exclaimed, and then she unlocked 
the other door giving on to the landing, 
and preceded them into a room evi- 
dently just above the kitchen. There 
was the same kind of brick floor here as 
there and the simple furnishings in- 
eluded a comfortable-looking low bed. 

Fitz Rittner looked round him a trifle 
dubiously. ‘‘ Will this be all right for 
vou, mother? Of course there’s no bath- 
room, but she’ll make vou plenty of hot 
She’s a wonder at getting what 
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he called out at 
to be 


woter, 
one asks for. 

He was speaking, or so his mother 
faneied, not quite naturally. 
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‘Can she talk anything but 
French?’’ asked Mrs. Rittner in a 
rather hard voice. 

Ile shook his head decidedly. ‘‘ Not 


one word! But you can practice your 
French on her—same as I do. Don’t I 
remember the French books that used 
to pour into the house when I was a 
child !’’ 

And then they heard Mr. Rittner’s 
hearty voice. He had come up to see 
what was happening, for he had felt 
lonely in that queer-looking kitchen. 
‘*Your mother can read French and she 
can write French, but she won't speak 
French,’’ he eried. ‘‘I can’t read it and 
I ean’t write it—but I do make a try 
at speaking it!”’ 

‘‘He had a teacher four evenings a 
week for three months before we left 
said his wife, ‘‘and it’s per- 
fectly true that he does fry to talk at 
any rate. I simply feel I can’t!’’ 

While this was going on their hostess 
—somehow they all looked upon her as 
their hostess—was looking at them with 
such a curious look. Even to Fritz’s 
mother it was a look that told no tales, 
though the pain in Madame Louis’ eyes 
was apparent enough. 

Mrs. Rittner looked quickly across at 
her husband. She hadn't him 
look so pleased, so—so happy, well, for 





ome, 


seen 


vears. Her husband’s face made up 

her mind for her—quite suddenly. 
‘*Look here, Fritz. You go along 

with father. I’m tired, so I'll just 


stay here in that comfortable room of 
yours downstairs, and try and get a bit 
of sleep. I didn’t sleep much last 
night.” She couldn’t help adding, 
‘*Why on earth didn’t you let us know 
where you were, boy ?”’ 

He looked hurt wis 
came here. But I 
cable got far.’’ 

They went downstairs, and as he put 
her in his armehair, he lowered his 
voice, ‘‘You musn’t mind if Madame 
Louis goes about the house singing, it’s 
a way she’s got into lately.’’ 

‘“‘A war-widow?’’ asked Mrs. Rittner, 
in a voice which was not as kindly as 
she would have liked it to be. 

He shook his head. ‘‘No, worse than 
that.’’ 

“Worse than that?”’ 
what he could mean. 

‘“*T’ll tell you some time. 


eabled when I 
don’t expect the 


She wondered 


The truth 
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is she hates being talked over. 


She told 
me so just after I got fixed up here.”’ 

Again she felt the touch of awkward- 
ness, of something being held back, in 
his voice, and yet he was looking at her 
quite frankly, and a moment later when 


he had shut the door behind him she 
heard him utter laughing words to his 
father in the passage. 

She got up and from the window 
looked at them as they hurried down 
that strange garden. The 
broad, rather bowed figure, and the tall 
slim, finely-built young man. She won- 
dered whether Madame Louis was look- 
ing at them too from her kitchen win- 
dow. She surmised she was. 

And then Mrs. Rittner fell asleep, 
and there came no sound of singing to 
disturb her. 

At five o’clock the door opened and 
the Frenchwoman came in with a tray. 
She had made tea in a big china teapot, 
and eut some rough slices of bread and 
butter. The tea was very strong, and 
Fritz’s mother could not help hoping 
to herself that Fritz didn’t have his tea 
like that! But still she was grateful 
for the stimulant for, in spite of her 
long refreshing sleep, she felt tired— 
tired and infinitely sad. There had 
come over her, in a rush, the memory of 
her other boy. She felt as if George 
were nearer to her now than Fritz 
seemed to be. 

She looked at Madame Louis. Her trim 
figure, her beautifully dressed dark hair, 
the delicate color in her cheeks and her 
bright eyes reminded Fritz’s mother of 
a picture she had once seen ealled ‘‘The 
French Coquette.’ Yet perhaps the 
half fears and half suspicions, the pain 
ful sensations of jealously with which 
he was assailed, were all faney. Fritz 
didn’t seem to worry much about his 
landlady anyway. 

She tried to smile pleasantly into the 
face that was looking down at her with 
so curiously pathetic an expression, and 
in answer there did flit a smile over it, 
but Mrs. Rittner told herself that it was 
more like a grimace than a smile. 

And then Madame Louis suddenly 
turned and ran into the kitchen. ‘‘Une 
petite minute!’’ she eried, and came 
back with the slate which bore that 
unfamiliar-looking name  ‘‘Frederic 
Rittner’’ deeply graven its shiny 
gray surface. 
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She wrote on it in French: ‘‘ Does 
Madame prefer coffee in the morning?” 
and the other wrote quickly the word 
“Coffee,’’ spelling it in the French way. 

Deep in her heart Mrs. Rittner longed 
to cover the slate with eager questions 
about Fritz and his work, but she felt 
as if there were an invisible barrier 
between herself and this young woman. 

Suddenly Madame Louis bent down 
and wrote something again on the slate. 
“You have come to fetch Monsieur 
Frederic? You want him to return 
with you?”’ 

And slowly, painfully, searching for 
the right word, ‘‘ Monsieur Frederic’s”’ 
mother answered by another question: 
“Don't vou think, Madame, that my 
son has spent enough of his life away 
from his own country ?”’ 

And at once the other wrote down: 
“Tt is truly time he thinks of his own 
affairs. 1 tell him so sometimes.’ 

Mrs. Rittner, still without looking up, 
wrote down laboriousiy the words, the 
supplication, ‘‘Tell it him again— 
now.”’ 

“Tt will to me be hard—he is such a 
brave boy.”’ 

What importance the French people 


attached to courage! Even without 
ever having seen Fritz, Madame 
Couteau had used the same term of 
praise, of commendation. 

Mrs. Rittner looked up. Madame 
Louis was staring out of the window; 
then, with a quick movement, she 


poured a few drops of the hot water 
she had brought with the tea on to the 
slate, and wiped off with a corner of 
her apron what had been written there. 

She put her fingers to her lips, and 
then, catching up the tray, went off just 
as Mrs. Rittner heard her son’s voice 
close to the window: ‘‘We’ve come to 
fetch you, mother. You're going to 
have a first-class dinner. Trust the 
French to put up a restaurant of what 
they call the premiére classe where any- 
body’s likely to come along! I am told 
there’s no such good cooking in Paris 
now, as there is at the place I’m going 
to take you to we 

Fritz was smiling broadly into his 
mother’s face. Yet it was as if behind 
his smile there was a feeling of con- 
straint. 

Mr. Rittner, who was standing by 
him, asked: ‘‘But how about her—I 
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Hadn’t she 
to 


mean your landlady, boy? 
better come too? Seems unkind 
leave her out.”’ 

‘*T don’t think she'll come to-night,’’ 
said Fritz hesitatingly. *‘ French people 
—well they think a lot of a father and 
mother, you know. She’d feel she was 
intruding.’’ 

He did not see the mute inquiry in 
his mother’s eye—‘and wouldn't she 
be intruding ?’’ 

‘* All the same I'll ask her,’’ he went 
on, and ran forward into the house. 

Mrs. Rittner went out into the passage. 
Through the half-open kitchen door she 


saw Fritz standing very close to 
Madame Louis. He turned as if he had 
sensed that she was there, and the 


mother felt as if she had been caught 
eavesdropping. 

‘*She says she doesn't care to come 
to-night. She’s got a lot of things to 
do. I expect she wants to have every- 
thing fixed up nicely for you, mother.’’ 


And now, three hours later, Mrs. 
Rittner was slowly taking off the thin 
black silk cloak which had been made 
at home after her own pattern just 
before she had started on this trip to 
France. 

It was years and years since she had 
undressed by the light of a candle, and 
she was thinking how queer it was to 
be doing so, while straining her ears to 
know whether Fritz was still down- 
stairs, talking to ‘‘that person.’’ They 
had left Mr. Rittner to make friends 
with the people at the hostel and so, 
for the first time, mother and son had 
been alone together. But the car had 
seemed to fly through the night air, and 
though he had come right up to her 
bedroom to see if everything was 
“QO. K.’’ he had kissed her good night 
hurriedly, obviously disinclined for any 
talk, and then, shutting the door firmly, 
he had gone down the flight of stairs. 

She stood still and listened intently 
while there floated up a murmur of 
voices—low, intimate murmurs. Ma- 
dame Louis was doing most of the talk- 
ing, though every now and then the 
mother could hear her boy’s deep voice 
throwing in a few words. 

At last the murmur of voices ceased, 
and Mrs. Rittner saw her son’s figure 
looming up darkly as he _ hurried 
through the eerie moonlit garden 
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towards the far more 
moonlit ruin of what 
human habitation. 

Slowly she finished undressing her- 
self. She knelt down, but no words 
would come, and she got into bed feeling 
more wide awake than she had ever felt 
in her life. 


eerie-looking 
had onee been a 





Would Fritz come home? Would 
he? Would he? She wondered what 
the real relations between her boy 
and Madame Louis had been, and 
were now She resented not 
having seen her husband alone, and 
vet, if he were here now, what eould 
she say to him? Nothing that could 


satisfy her uneasy, suspicious, jealous 
heart. 

At last she heard the younger woman 
up the narrow creaking stairs, 
and it seemed to her that Madame Louis 
listened for a while on the landing 
before going into her room. 

And there, perhaps beeause it was so 
uneannily quiet, she found it impossible 
to go to sleep. For one thing she felt 
so lonely in the big low soft bed. Dur- 
ing her long married life she had 
hardly ever been separated, even for so 
long as a night, from her Karl. 

She looked back over the evening she 
had spent at the restaurant. Her hus- 
band had enjoyed the excellent food set 
before them. But, though outwardly 
placid, she had been inwardly too ex- 
cited, too questioning, to eat, and now, 
in the hot darkness, she tried to remem- 
ber what they had talked about. Fritz 
had asked a few questions about home, 
but not as if he really cared to have 
answers to them. 

And then, as she lay turning uneasily 
this way and that, trying for coolness 
as sleep was denied her, she suddenly 
heard the sounds of low, bitter, hopeless 
sobbing. 

She sat up, feeling at once irritated 
and, But what could 
she do? Why, just nothing. Madame 
Louis had no business to be so—so 
upset. After all she was a married 
woman. Mrs. Rittner remembered sud- 
denly a French novel that had made a 
great impression on her years and vears 
The woman’s name had _ been 
Emma—Emma Bovary. Perhaps this 
Madame Louis was like that. 

But as the minutes slipped by, and 
still the piteous sounds continued, she 


come 


yes, distressed. 


ago. 


felt that she must do something! § 
at last she got up, and lit the guttering 
eandle. Taking up the slate which had 
been put by her bedside, she went and 
opened her door. Then, slowly, she 
turned the handle of the other door, and 
stepped into Madame Louis’ room. 
Holding up her eandle she gazed at 


the narrow bed and its occupant. 
Madame Louis’ hair was down, and. 
though her face was blotched and 


disfigured with erying, she looked far 
younger than she did in the day-time, 

Slowly, after they had gazed at one 
another in silence for what seemed a 
long time, Mrs. Rittner came close to 
the bed. She patted the Frenchwoman 
on the shoulder. ‘*‘Come,’’ she said. 
‘‘come, don’t ery! What’s the matter?” 


Madame Louis almost snatched the 
slate from her hand. ‘‘I ery because 
he’s going away,’’ she wrote. And 
then she looked up at ‘‘his’’ mother, 


while a queer wavering smile came over 
her face. 

Again she bent over the slate, and 
the words she wrote down were: “I 
love him—but he does not know it.” 

It was as if a great load were sud- 
denly lifted from the heart of Fritz 
Rittner’s mother. Perhaps she showed 
too clearly the joy, the relief she felt, 
in her face, for there came an angry 
look into Madame Louis’ eyes. 

‘“*He was beginning to love me, even 
if he did not know it,’’ wrote 
quickly. 

There was a challenge, something of 
a threat in the dark bright eyes. 

Then Mrs. Rittner, slowly, hesitat- 
ingly, wrote what she knew was an 4ap- 
peal to this strange woman who had 


she 


been so startlingly frank. She, too, 
would be frank—it seemed to be the 
only thing to be. 
‘You are good to let him go away. 
I know you could keep him.’’ 
Madame Louis stretched out her 


hand; she took a small towel, dipped it 
into the ewer, and then effaced all the 
words that were written on the slate. 
And after she had done that, she 
began erying again bitterly, ‘‘Oh! la, 
la!’’ she eried, rocking herself back- 
ward and forward, and then again, 
“Oh! la, la!’’ 
Mrs. Rittner bent down and, putting 
her arm round the younger womans 
shoulders, kissed her. Then she went 
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back to bed and slept heavily, soundly, 
till the hot sun, streaming on her face, 
woke her. Then she got up, washed as 
well as she could manage in the tiny 
basin, dressed, and went downstairs. 


What had happened in the night 
semed like a dream, for there was 
Madame Louis bustling about her 


kitehen, and with no trace of the woe 
which had filled her night, while from 
behind the closed door of the sitting- 
room there came sounds of Fritz and 
his father talking together. 

After she had finished her breakfast 
she went in to them, and Fritz, giving 
her a hasty kiss, left her with his father 
and, going into the kitchen, shut the 
door behind him. 


“Well,’’ she said, ‘‘well, Karl? Is 
he coming ?”’ 
“He is. It’s all fixed up! That 


Seotch doctor actually got through to 
Paris last night. while the boy was 
bringing vou back here, and some one’s 
coming to-day to take over Fritz’s 
job.”’ 

She could see that he was immeasur- 
ably relieved, immeasurably glad—but 
somehow she herself felt just a little 
ashamed of her own gladness. 

She went up quite close to him. 
“Has Fritz said anything about Rosy 
Wiggam?’’ she asked. 

He answered gruffly, ‘‘Not a word. 
Why should he?’’ and then as he caught 
the look of disappointment on her face, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Guess it will come all 
right when they ‘re once more together.’ 
And as if following the same train of 
thought he went on: ‘‘I’m thinking 
we ought to do something for that—that 
person out there. She’s been very kind 
to the boy. He won’t talk about her, 
but he did admit that she’s not well off 
—comes from what they call the de- 
vastated districts.’’ 

He was taking out his pocket-book. 
She saw him count out very carefully 


ten 1000-frane notes. Looking round 
he took a bright blue envelope off 
Fritz’s writing-table and placed the 
notes in it. 


“Here, mother, vou give her this. 
Fritz says she won't take anything, but 
I guess you can make her. She’s going 
back to her old home as soon as we're 
gone—so she told Fritz last night. He’s 
advised her not to sell this house for a 
bit. These tumble-down ruins aren't 
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worth much. There isn't the man- 
power to build the dwelling-houses up 
again—that’s the truth.’’ 

‘*When are we going back to Paris?”’ 
she asked eagerly. 

‘‘We’re starting pretty for, 
now that he’s got to go, the boy seems 
to be in——”’ 

And then he stopped, for the door 
opened. Mrs. Rittner was glad that she 
was standing with her back to the win- 
dow so that she could look at her son. 
But Fritz’s face was not one that gave 
away much. 

‘*Madame Louis says that she'll pack 
up everything here, and send it on to 
me in Paris,’’ he said abruptly. ‘‘So 
there’s nothing to wait for, and there’s 
a good train at twelve.’’ He looked at 
wrist. ‘‘Just ten to eleven, so 
there's plenty of time. Madame Louis 
says it would be awful to come to 
Rheims and not the Cathedral. 1] 
guess she'll come along too.’’ 

‘You two go and wait in the ear, 
and and I will follow in five 
minutes,’’ Mrs. Rittner said and watched 
them go down the path. She went up- 
stairs and put on her outdoor things. 
Then she came down and went straight 
into the kitchen. 

Madame Louis said something 
quickly, but seeing that Mrs. Rittner 
looked puzzled. she took the slate from 
where it was hanging. and on it she 
wrote: ‘‘All is arranged.”’ 

The older woman nodded, while her 
hand was feeling down to the pocket 
where she had put the blue envelope 
containing those ten thousand frane 
notes. 

She took up the pencil which was 
tied to the slate. and wrote laboriously : 
‘You have been very good to our son. 
We want to give vou Now, what 
was the French word for present? 
And then, all at once she remembered, 
and with a look full of relief she wrote 
down the word. 

The color flew up into Madame Louis’ 
looking at her with bright puzzled eyes. 
‘““Cadeau?”’ 

And then Mrs. Rittner took the en- 
velope out of her bag. She handed it 
to the younger woman, patting her hand 
affectionately as she did so. 

The color flew up into Madame Louis’ 
face, but just a little to Mrs. Rittner’s 
disappointment she did not reject the 
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gift. She simply said: ‘‘You are very 
amiable.’’ 

Well, French people were fond of 
money—that was a fact—and after all 
they all knew only too well that the 
franc was about twenty to the dollar. 
Still she had not thought Madame 
Louis would take the money in so quiet 
and composed a way, just slipping the 
envelope into her black apron pocket. 
Of course she didn’t know what a lot 
of money the envelope contained—a lot 
of money to her—though not very much 
money to Karl Rittner. 

She went into her son’s room and 
sat down in the mahogany and gilt- 
encrusted chair. She heard the French- 
woman go upstairs, and then when 
Madame Louis came down again and 
opened the door Mrs. Rittner felt as if 
it was a stranger who stood there. 
Dressed for going out in a longthin 
black eloak and wearing on her head a 
wide yellow straw hat with a bit of blue 
ribbon tied round it, Madame Louis 
looked like a lovely picture. 

While she was thinking this Fritz 
suddenly opened the door. 

‘**Now, then, mother, are you ready?’ 
He spoke in a rasped, preoccupied tone, 
and Mrs. Rittner thought he avoided 
looking at Madame Louis. ‘‘We haven't 
long !’’ 

She wondered if he knew how light- 
hearted she felt now that he was com- 
ing with them. Light-hearted, yet, for 
no reason, again just a little ashamed 
of her light-heartedness. 

He stood aside for the two women to 
go into the passage. 

It was an old-fashioned heavy ear, 
with place for three at the back, and 
two in front. Madame Louis put her- 
self between the two older people, and 
Fritz sat by the driver. 

The ear started, and his mother kept 
her eyes fixed on Fritz’s back. She 
noticed that he just stared fixedly in 
front of him, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. 

All at once Mr. Rittner exclaimed, 
*‘Here we are!’’ and the car drew up 
under the statue of Joan of Are which 
once more stands, as if breasting the 
world, on the great space in front of 
the mutilated miracle of beauty where 
Joan saw the king she had saved 
crowned, 

**There doesn’t seem anything so very 


’ 


much wrong with the towers,’’ said Mr. 
Rittner hesitatingly. 

**You wait till you’ve got out,’’ called 
out his son brusquely. 

They all stepped down out of the car, 
and sure enough, after he had looked 
for a while Mr. Rittner felt that he had 
been mistaken. He did not put the 
thought into words, but his thought was 
that Rheims Cathedral was now like a 
beautiful woman who has become not 
only poverty-stricken, humiliated, and 
abashed, but also, what is so far Worse, 
degraded. 

‘*T suppose there’s more to see than 
this?’’ he said. 

‘*You can’t go inside—it isn’t safe,” 
said Fritz harshly. He pushed open a 
roughly made new door. ‘‘Just stand 
here, mother.’’ 

And she did stand there, and saw the 
vast desecrated nave open to the sky, 
with jagged rock-like broken pillars 
surrounded by loose-looking masses of 
wood scaffolding. 

Madame Louis said something to 
Fritz. ‘‘She wants you to see the tapes- 
tries,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘They’ve fixed 
up a chapel and hung the tapestries that 
were hidden away during the bombard- 
ment.”’ 

The four of them walked silently 
round the Cathedral till they came toa 
small leather-covered door. This Fritz 
pushed open; they found themselves in 
what was like a tiny country chureh 
fashioned out of what had been a side 
aisle of the Cathedral. Against a board- 
ing, which had been put up to hide the 
ruined nave, were hung the tapestries. 

Slowly they all walked up towards the 
little altar. There were people kneeling 
on low chairs, perhaps a dozen alto- 
gether—no tourists, no strangers there 
—only humble folk who had come to say 
their prayers. On either side of the 
altar-rail was a large box where visitors 
were asked to place offerings for the 
restoration of the Cathedral. In one of 
the boxes Mr. Rittner put a thousand- 
frane note. 

Soon Fritz whispered to them that it 
was time to go, and obediently his 
father and mother began walking back 
towards the leather-covered door. Ma- 
dame Louis lingered behind for just 4 
moment and then she hurried after 
them. 

And then, when close to the dor, 
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Mrs. Rittner suddenly told herself she 
would like to join her husband in mak- 
ing an Offering. After all it wouldn’t 
take a minute! She turned back, and 
almost ran the few steps leading to the 
nearest collecting box. Opening her bag 
she took out a wad of hundred-frane 
notes and then, as she was going to push 
them through the square opening, she 
suddenly eaught sight of something, 
sticking up just within that opening, 
which made her pause, for it was the 
fap of the blue envelope which con- 
tained the ten thousand franes she had 
given to Madame Louis. 

Well, now! Wasn't that strange 
And just a little careless, too, for any 
ill-disposed person could have pulled 
out the blue envelope and appropriated 
its contents. 

She thrust her offering so that it 
pushed the blue envelope and its con- 
tents right down out of sight. Then she 
joined the others, and they motored off 
in the same order as they had come. 

All too soon, or so it seemed to Mr. 
Rittner, they were in the station. Al- 
ready a crowd was waiting for the Paris 
train. Fritz seemed a long time getting 
his single ticket, but at last they were 
all gathered together on the platform, 
a little silent group in the surging, talk- 
ative crowd. The long, dirty-looking 
train came into the station, and a great 
many people got out of it, adding to the 
confusion. 

Madame Louis had become very pale ; 
she no longer looked a pretty, or even a 
young, woman. She held out her hand, 
and then impulsively kissed Fritz Ritt- 
ner’s mother. Then she shook hands 
stiffly with Mr. Rittner. Fritz, mean- 
while, was looking for an empty first- 
class carriage. At last, when he had 
found one, hoisted his, mother up into 
it, and seen his father settled, too, in the 
further corner, he turned round. 

“Madame Louis!’’ he ealled out. 

She came forward, and Mrs. Rittner, 
peering out of the side window, saw 
with surprise that he did not take 
Madame Louis’ hand. He simply went 
up very close to her, and began saying 
something to her in a quick, urgent 
tone. His mother surmised that he was 
telling the Frenchwoman that if ever 
she was in any trouble she must write 
and tell him. 

There came the ery, ‘En voiture! En 
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voiture, sil vous plait!’’ And Fritz 
turned round and swung himself up 
into the railway carriage. 

The train began to move—slowly— 
slowly, and he leaned out dangerously 
far. 

**Madame Louis!’’ There was some- 
thing wild, despairing, beckoning, in his 
ery. 

Mrs. Rittner saw the Freneh woman 
rush forward. She heard her exclaim 
breathlessly, ‘‘Une petite minute!’’ as 
she thrust herself through the crowd. 
Then she leaped up on the footboard of 
the slowly moving train. Fritz leant 
out still further, seized Madame Louis’ 
left hand, and suddenly their lips met 
and clung together, while the mother 
watched them in agonized silence. 

The train began to get up speed and 
Mr. Rittner, who had been looking out 
of the further window, turned round 
and shouted: ‘‘Boy, what are you 
doing ?’’ 

But it was Madame Louis who tore 
herself away from him at last. 

Mrs. Rittner covered her eyes for a 
moment. She thought that her son was 
going to leap down, out of the train. 
But when she looked again the French 
woman was standing on the platform, 
and Fritz was sitting by his father, his 
hands on his knees, staring before him. 

Mr. Rittner spoke first. He had seen 
nothing of that piteous, passionate em- 
brace. ‘‘A chapter closed, my boy, a 
good chapter closed,’’ he said feelingly. 
But to that Fritz said nothing and after 
a while Mr. Rittner again spoke. ‘‘A 
war-widow I assume—that Madame 
Louis, I mean?”’ 

Fritz answered somberly, ‘‘She 
doesn’t know, father, what she is. Her 
husband was one of those deported 
pretty early in the occupation into Ger- 
many. She has never heard what hap- 
pened to him.”’ 

‘*Does she want him back?’’ asked 
Mrs. Rittner in a hard voice. 

Her son looked at her strangely. 
‘*She did—for quite a time. And I ean 
tell you one thing for sure, mother-——’”’ 

He waited a moment. ‘‘She would 
like to have back,’’ he said very delib- 
erately, ‘‘the sister of eighteen whom 
they took a little later, and of whom 
I’ve never been able to get any news 
either, though I think General Allen did 
what he eould.’’ 

















Tchertkov’s photograph of Count Tolstoy. 


THE TRAGEDY OF | 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY | 


V. Bulgakov's Diary Rendered into English by Mrs. Juliet M. Soshice 
Introduction by N. V. Makeev 


N the last days of October, 1910, the whole world resounded with 

startling news: Count Leo Nicholaevitch Tolstoy had left his 

home in Yasnaya Polyana secretly, in the dead of night. <A 
few days later Tolstoy ’s admirers and followers were staggered by 
the announcement of his death. In his wanderings the Grand Old 
Man had fallen ill at the little railway halt of Astapovo, had con- 
tracted inflammation of the lungs, and died in a small bare room 
of the station. 

The mystery of the great Teacher's sudden disappearance from 
home, followed by his death, greatly puzzled the world. Only a 
stupendous drama in the life of Tolstoy could have compelled him, 
in his great age, to leave his home and the wife with whom he 
had lived for forty-eight years. For more than thirty years, 
however, he had been possessed with the idea of withdrawing from 
his home surroundings of ease and luxury and worldly interests, | 
of isolating himself and devoting the last days ‘of his life to 
reflections upon God and Truth. The contrast between his inward 
convictions and the surroundings in which he lived cansed him again 
and again to return to the thought of retiring from the empty 
vanities of worldly life at Yasnaya Polvana into solitude. But 
vear after vear passed and he still refrained from following the 
deepest vearnings of his soul. In 1897 he seems to have made up 
his mind and writes a letter te his wife which, however, he never 


rave her: 





And the principal thing is that. just as an Indian, when 
he approaches his sixtieth vear, goes away to the forest. so every 
old and religious man wishes to consecrate the last vears of his life 
to God . . . So I, too, entering my seventieth vear, long with all 
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THE TRAGEDY OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


the strength of my soul for quiet solitude and for an agreement, 
which, though perhaps not complete, would replace the present 
erying disagreement between my life;.and my beliefs and con- 
science.’” And yet Tolstoy still remained. He remained because 
he feared that his going might be wrongly interpreted, and his 
wife blamed for it. He preferred to suffer himself rather than 
make his wife suffer by leaving her. 

But the clouds overhanging Tolstoy’s life became, as years went 
by, heavier and blacker. His wife, who felt that spiritually 
Tolstoy was becoming more and more estranged from her, devel- 
oped a morbid animosity towards Tchertkov, Tolstoy’s intimate 
friend and dogmatie follower. Frequent conflicts resulted, in 
which Tolstoy himself inevitably became the innocent victim. 
His favorite daughter, influenced by Tchertkov, was also gradually 
involved in those conflicts. Around the great writer sprang up 
an atmosphere of intrigue, untruth, deception, and secrecy to 
which his very nature was passionately averse. 

“Tt ic difficult with all of them. ... I cannot help wishing 
death.’’ 

Thus the idea of retiring into solitude became more and more 
fixed in Tolstoy’s mind under the workings of all these religious, 
psychological, and domestic motives. 

The last act of the tragedy began when Tolstoy and his daughter, 
Alexandra Lvovna, in June, 1910, were staying as guests with 
Tehertkov in the latter’s house in the village of Mescherskoe, 
whenee they were suddenly ealled back to Yasnaya Polvana by 
two frantic telegrams from Madame Tolstoy, that she was suffer- 
ing from nervous breakdown. During the five months that ensued 
Tolstoy's spiritual tragedy became more and more intolerable and 


for 
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finally caused his fateful disappearance from home. 
The events of this last period of Tolstoy’s life were faithfully 


chronicled by V. Bulgakov. 


He was an unbiased witness of the events of the family drama 
and the discreet recipient of the confidences of the various people 


who took part in it. 


YASNAYA POoLYANA, 
June 2 ird, 1910. 


E arrived at Yasnaya between 
ten and eleven at night. 


I heard the details of what 
had happened in the house during our 
It appears that the Countess 
Tolstoy was displeased that Tchertkov 
had not invited her to Mescherskoe, and 
that had aroused in her a_ hysterical 
feeling of irritation. 


absence. 


June 27th. 


The arrival of Tehertkov has aroused 
the jealousy of Madame Tolstoy, who 
has been for some time past in a mor- 
bidly excitable condition, and she is now 


terrified lest intimate contact with 
Tehertkoy should augment his ‘‘in- 
fluence’’ over her husband. 


I told Tolstoy of the arrival of 
Tehertkoy and his mother, just when he 
was playing chess. 


When he heard the news he gave a 
searcely perceptible smile. The Count- 
ess did not seem able to remain in her 
seat for more than a moment at a time. 
She kept jumping up excitedly, going 
out of the room and then returning. 

I asked about her health. 

‘‘T’m in a fever... 1 can’t breathe!”’ 
she said, and went out again. 

‘*‘You see how it agitates her,’’ 
he. 

During his morning walk in the park 
Tolstoy met and talked with Tehertkov, 
temporarily prevented from 
visiting at the house because of the cold- 


said 


who is 


ness of relations between himself and 
Madame Tolstoy. 
Yesterday, before showing his new 


story, By Accident. to the Countess, 
Tolstoy changed one of the details in it: 
the wife, whom he had represented as 
an unpleasant, tall brunette with shin- 


ing eves, (she might have been thought 
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From the Life 


of Tolstoy by 





Nathan Haskell Dole 


Yasnaya Polyana—the chateau of Tolstoy’s estate. 


to resemble his own wife) was trans- 


formed into a short, blue-eyed blond. 


July 1st. 
A dispute has arisen between Countess 
Tolstoy and Tehertkov as to who shall 
have possession of Tolstoy’s diaries. 
If the diaries are given to her she may 
erase all the places in them which are 
displeasing to her. 
July 11th. 
I passed the night at Yasnaya. When 
I got up in the morning I learned that 
Madame Tolstoy had had a fit of 
hysteries in the night, that her husband 
had got up to quiet her, that she had 
run out into the park, ete. 
July 12th. 
The famous Baptist preacher Fetler 
has come to visit Tehertkov’s mother in 
Telyatinki. She invited Countess Tol- 
stoy to eome to Telyatinki to hear 
Fetler preach. We went in the carriage 
with the fast trotters. Madame Tolstoy 
was wearing an elegant black silk dress. 
She was in tears the whole way. She 
was exceedingly pitiable, and kept be- 
seeching me to tell Techertkov to return 
her the manuscripts of her husband’s 
diaries, 


‘*Let them write them out again. copy 
them,’’ she said, ‘‘and give me only the 
original manuscripts! I have his 
former diaries! Tell Tehertkov that if 
he will give me the manuscripts I will 
be calm I°ll restore him to my 
friendship: he can come to us as before, 
and we'll work together for the Teacher 
and serve him. . Will vou tell him 
that? For God’s sake tell him!’’ For 
some reason she did not believe that I 
would give her message to Tchertkov, 
and she begged me again and again to 
do SO. 

I could not look at the unhappy, 
weeping woman without feelings of the 
deepest sympathy. I shall never forget 
the short time I passed with her in the 
carriage. 

July 14th. 

The situation in Yasnaya has become 
alarming. Madame Tolstoy has been 
categorically demanding her husband’s 
diaries for the last ten vears, and now 
threatens, in ease of their being with- 
held from her, to poison or drown 
herself. 

Tolstoy is tormented on her account. 
He is ready to make any concessions to 
calm his wife. Of course. general peace 
and agreeraecnt are of immeasurably 
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THE TRAGEDY 


greater importance for him than 
any papers whatsoever. 

To-day he wrote her a long, 
touching letter in which he said 
that he would take the dairies 
away from Tehertkov and keep 
them himself, and that, if Tchert- 
kov was objectionable to her, he 
was ready for the present to give 
up seeing him ; but that on his part 
he must ask her to contro] herself 
and alter her behaviour, or other- 
wise he would take back the 
promise he had given her not to 
leave Yasnaya Polyana, and would 
go away. ; 

The letter (it was published by 
Cc. A. Tolstoy in 1905) eoncluded 
with the following words: 

‘“‘T eould continue to live in this 
way if I could peacefully bear your 
pain, but I cannot. Yesterday you 
left me distracted and suffering. 
I wanted to lie down and sleep, 
but I began not so much to think 
of you as to feel you; and I could 
not sleep, but listened until one, 
until two, then fell asleep and lis- 
tened again, and saw you in a 
dream. ’”’ 

“Think things over camly, dear 
friend; listen te your own heart, 
examine your own feelings and 
you will come to the right decision. 
As regards myself, I have decided 
that I cannot act, and could not 
have acted otherwise. Cease, my 
darling, to torment not others, but 
yourself, because you suffer a hun- 
dred times more than anybody. 
That is all.”’ 

Alexandra Lvovna went to Tel- 
yatinki for the diaries. They set 
to work hastily to arrange and 
copy out those places in the diaries 
which were compromising to 
Madame Tolstoy, and which she 
might have destroyed. After that 
the diaries were packed up, and 
Tehertkov himself, standing on 
the threshold of the Telyatinki 
house, taking leave of Alexandra 
Lvovna, made the sign of the 
cross three times in the air over 
her, in solemn jest, with the parcel 
containing the diaries. It was 
difficult for him to part with them. 

And with what excitement and 
impatience the Countess was await- 
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Tolstoy on his way to lunch at Yasnaya Polyana,. 
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ing them. She threw herself upon the 
diaries with such impetuosity, when 
Alexandra Lvovna brought them, that 
they were obliged to call for help to 
M. 8. Sukhotina, to prevent her. from 
damaging the manuscripts, which were 
finally taken from her and sealed up. 


July 19th. 


The Count is using the ‘‘ Remington’’ 
room (the secretary’s room) because of 


the heat in his study which looks 
towards the south. I had a talk with 
him there about different business 
matters. 


Madame Tolstoy came in as we were 
talking and, seeing .he conelusion of a 
story in her husband’s hands, asked 
what was written on the sheet of paper. 
He began to explain it to her, but she 
didn’t understand. 

‘‘Ts it a letter to Tchertkov?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘Why to Tehertkov? May I 
copy it? Why should you send this to 
Tehertkov and not the copy that I'll 
make of it?’’—and so on and so forth. 
She poured out her questions. And in 
the end she said: 

‘*T don’t understand anything about 
yy 
‘It’s a great pity,’’ he answered in 
a tired voice, and added, as she left the 
room, ‘‘as soon as it’s a question of 
Tehertkov, everything grows confused 
in her head, and she understands noth- 
ing. Heaven knows what it is!’’ 

Dr. D. V. Nikitin, and Rossolimo, the 
mental specialist, came from Moscow 
to-day to see the Countess Tolstoy. 

Tolstoy hopes that the doctors may 


have some influence on the Countess, 
and may persuade her to submit to 
their directions. He thinks that her 
attention should be turned to con- 
trolling her own bad impulses. 

The doctors did not arrive at any 


definite conclusions to-day, and are stay- 
ing till to-morrow. 


21st. 


To-day the doctors went away. Her 
condition was diagnosed by them as one 
of paranoia. They found nothing very 
seriously wrong. 


July 


July 22nd. 


I showed the Count one of the long 
letters I had written at his instruction. 
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He was sitting on the balcony, very 
weak and exhausted. I knew later that 
he had been signing in the wood a 
secret will, making all his works publie 
property, and appointing A. L. Tolstoy 
as his executor. 

The Countess appeared to scent some 
misfortune intheair. She seemed again 
displeased, and kept the whole house in 
a state of continual strain. It was like 
an effervescence, about to explode and 
burst out into something terrible and 
unexpected. It was intolerable—I felt 
it particularly so to-day—on account of 
Tolstoy. 

July 26th. 


Yesterday and the day before Count 
Tolstoy was not well. 

Yesterday the Countess (excited, as 
always) decided that she would go alone 
from Yasnaya to Moscow, ‘‘ perhaps for 
ever,’’ she said. She then seemed to 
grow calmer, packed her boxes, took 
leave of her husband and the rest of 
the household in the most scrupulous 
manner, and went by carriage to Tula, 
to catch the express train there. 

To-day, however, she returned unex- 
pectedly from Tula, in company with 
Andrei Lvovitch, who was in a some- 
what aggressive mood, and, as_ usual, 
ready to take his mother’s side in her 
conflicts with his father. He is a souree 
of great suffering to Tolstoy. 

It seems that both mother and son had 
some suspicions with regard to the will. 


July 30th. 


‘‘Everything is quiet with us to- 
day.’’ said the Count as I sat with him 
in his study. ‘‘A little while ago | 
began to understand how important it 
is, in my position, to be passive, that is, 
to do nothing, and undertake nothing. 
To answer every provocation that I re- 
ceive, or may _ receive—by _ silence. 
Silencee—means such strength! I have 
tested it on myself. You imagine a man 
to be full of mighty arguments, and it 
suddenly appears that he is nothing of 
the sort that is, the man who is 
silent. You imagine that he is gather- 
ing together the most weighty objections 
and he—says nothing at all! At any 
rate, that’s the way silence always acts 
upon me. What is necessary is to reach 
that condition in which, as the gospel 
says, you love those that hate you—love 
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THE TRAGEDY OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


But I have not reached 


vour enemies. 
that yet, by a long way.’ 

‘‘Probably, Count Tolstoy, you look 
upon all this as a trial and make use of 
it for working on yourself?’’ 

“Just so. Just so! I have thought 
ever many things during this time! 
But in my situation I am still far from 
acting like St. Francis. You know 
what he says ?—that if you should learn 
all languages and possess all wisdom, 
perfect happiness does not lie in that; 
perfect happiness is in this—in being 
submissive when men curse you and 
east you forth, and in saying to your- 
self that it must be thus, and hating 
nobody. I am still very, very far from 
such a condition.”’ 


August 1st. 


In the morning Tolstoy said to me: 

‘‘To-day Madame is . (moving his 
hands from the wrists). ‘‘She doesn’t 
say anything bad, but—she’s rest- 
less-——’”’ 

After dinner I went to his study on 
a matter of business. I knew that just 
previously he had had an unpleasant 
conversation with his wife. 

I had left the room when I heard his 
bell and turned back. 

He was sitting as before, deep in his 
armchair, in the corner. 

“Tt’s you? I thought Sasha would 
have come. Well, it’s all the same .. .”’ 

He asked me to shut the door leading 
to the balcony; the weather was con- 
tinuously bad, and it was already cold. 
Then I placed candles on his little work- 
table, and went to another little table 
for matches. 

“Ah, how good it is!’’ I 
exelaim behind my back. 

“What is good?’’ I asked, turning to 
him. 

‘What are you smiling at? 

“At your saying that something is 
vood.*’ 

“Yes. I’m thinking how good it is! 
How, when you are living a spiritual 
life, even to a small extent, it trans- 
forms everything! When you feel un- 
kindly, and yet behave rightly—you 
know, as St. Francis said—how good it 
is, What joy! If you succeed in making 
yourself behave as vou should, the thing 
that has seemed to you evil is trans- 
formed into good.’ 

He was silent a moment. 


heard him 
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and 
But 


‘“‘That seems like a_ paradox, 
many people don’t understand it. 
it is the truth!’’ 

August 3rd. 


This evening more painful scenes, like 
nightmares. The Countess overstepped 
all limits in offending her husband, and 
said the maddest things to him in justi- 
fication of her hatred of Tchertkov. 

After the scene Tolstoy walked 
quickly to his room, erect, with his 
hands thrust into his belt, his face pale, 
and as though frozen with horror and 
indignation at what he had been hearing. 

The click of a key was heard; he had 
locked his bedroom door. Then he went 
from the bedroom to his study and 
locked the door from the study to the 
drawing room, thus intrenching himself 
in his rooms as in a fortress. 

His unhappy wife ran from one door 
to the other, imploring him to forgive 
her—‘Levushka, I’ll never do_ it 
again !’’—and to open the door, but the 
Count did not answer. 

What he went through behind those 
doors, outraged in his deepest feelings 
of human dignity, God knows! 


August Sth. 


I was sitting with Tolstoy in his 
study. 

‘*Madame Tolstoy is not well,’’ said 
he. ‘‘If only Tehertkov could see her 
now, as she is to-day!—one can’t help 
feeling sympathy for her. When people 


her as Tchertkov and 


are as severe to 

many others are—as I am——— And yet 
all her suffering is without the slightest 
reason! If she had any reason she 


wouldn't be able to silence it, she would 
have revealed it. She simply feels op- 


pressed here; she can’t breathe. I can’t 
help pitying her, and I’m glad when 
I’m able to feel that. I’ve even put 


down some thoughts about it 

The Count took his notebook from his 
pocket and began to read. This is what 
he read: 

‘* Every man is in a process of growth, 
and that is why we should not give him 
up. But there are people living in a 
state of mind so strange to you and so 
far removed from you that it is im- 
possible to treat them otherwise than as 
children—that is, loving, respecting and 
guarding them, but not putting one’s- 
self on the same plane, not requiring 
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Tea at Yasnaya Polyana. Facing the 
Tolstou’s ph ysician: 1{/erandra Tolstow, 
assistant secretary. Facing the table. 
daughter, and right. Sister Marie 
from them that they should under- 
stand their limitations. There is one 


difficulty, however, in treating them like 
that, instead of a desire to 
learn, the sincerity of childhood, these 
children show indifference, and deny 
what they can’t understand. and chiefly 
they are possessed with overwhelming 
self-assurance.”’ 

‘‘How many such children there are 
near he added, pointing to the 
door, ‘‘among those who surround us!’’ 


because, 


us.’”? 


August 12th. 


At dinner Count Tolstoy said: 
‘*What a lucky day for the Reading 
Cirele. There’s Maupassant’s _ story, 
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Loncliness. The foundation of it 
beautiful and true idea, but it is 
carried through to the end. 

‘*As Schopenhauer said: ‘When you 
are should know who that 
being is within yourself, with whom you 
are left.’ Maupassant had not got that. 
He was still in the period of inward 
growth; the process had not finished in 
him. But there are people with whom 
it never even begins. All children are 
like that, and how many grown-up and 


old people = 


alone, you 
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Tea at Yasnaya Polyana. 
whose endless quarrels drove him from his home to die 


attempted to placate them in every 


tain place in a former diary of Tolstoy’s 
upon which based her abnormal 
jealousy of Tchertkov. But I refused 
to read the passage, saying that I could 
it would be painful for me. 
[I love and respect him too much to allow 
myself, without his permission, to 
examine his diary, for the purpose of 
seeking out anything in it derogatory 
to himself. She took my refusal very 
well and said that she understood me. 
But she thinks that I merely wish to 
preserve for myself an illusion, while I 
know that I cherish no illusions; I have 
a deep conviction of this great man’s 
moral integrity and purity. 

As usual Madame Tolstoy complained 


she 


not do so 
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possible 





Tolstoy is sitting between Tchertkov and Madame Tolstoy, 


Tolstoy 
made by 


in a railroad station. 


way. Overtures of peace, 


Madame Tolstoy a few days before her husband’s death, were scoffed at by Tchertkov. 


of Tehertkov’s unkind and sometimes 
even rough behaviour to her. 

Once he had said to Tolstoy in her 
presence ; 

‘“‘If I had such a wife 
myself !”’ 

At another time he had told her, ‘‘If 
I wished to I could do much damage to 
you and your family! But I won’t!’’ 


September 18th. 


M. M. Klechkovsky, a close friend of 
Tolstoy and of Tchertkov, a_ barrister 
by education, but a teacher in the con- 
servatoire by profession, came to-day to 
see him, but did not find him at home. 

Just as he arrived he met Countess 


| would shoot 
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Tolstoy. She, according to her custom, 
decided to enlighten the guest on all the 
events of Yasnaya, and began to tell 
him things about Tehertkov, heaping 
such an amount of dirt on him that poor 
Klechkovsky was horrified. He burst 
into tears in her presence, and ran out 
of the house as though he had been 
sealded. He rushed to the wood and 
wandered about there nearly the whole 
day, appearing finally at Tchertkov’s in 
Telyatinki. 

Klechkovsky is a very sensitive man, 
and devotedly attached to Tolstoy. He 
had no idea of what the Count was 
made to suffer in Yasnaya until he 
realized it through his interview with 
Madame Tolstoy. 

Probably he imagined that he would 
find solace for his soul at Tchertkov’s. 
But here he came on Mme. Tehertkov, 
and Tehertkoy himself, who on their 
side said such abominable things about 
the Countess and gave him such accounts 
of their struggle with her that Klech- 
kovsky beeame still more beside himself. 
He nearly went out of his mind that 
evening. 

Klechkovsky did not stay at Telya- 
tinki for the night, but went back the 
same evening to Moscow. 

It happened that I too was going to 
Moseow on business of my own and we 
drove in the same earriage to the sta- 
tion. (In the train we traveled by 
different classes.) On the way to the 
station Klechkovsky was silent nearly 
the whole time and complained of 
headache. We only exchanged one or 
two sentences. 

‘*My God, how little care they take 
of that marvelous man! How little 


eare!’’ exclaimed Kleechkovsky, break- 
ing the silence. 
His words were heard by Musha 


Zaytsev, a country fellow who worked 
for Tchertkov, and was a friend of 
Dima’s, Tehertkov’s son, who was 
driving us to the station. 

‘*Ye-es! Countess Tolstoy is certainly 
not eareful,’’ he said in answer to 
Klechkovsky’s words. 

‘It’s not only the Countess who is 
not eareful,’’ answered Klechkovsky. 

‘*And who else?’’ Musha asked, per- 
plexedly, turning to us on the box. 

‘‘He knows who else,’’ said Kleehkov- 
sky, nodding towards me. 

He had been dumbfounded at the at- 
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mosphere of hatred and malice whieh 
surrounded the old age of one who stood 
so much in need of peace. Coming into 
it unexpectedly he had been appalled, 
and felt the most sincere anxiety for the 
great Tolstoy, natural in one so devoted 
to him. 

In both Yasnaya and Telyatinki, for 
a long time after his departure, they 
said of him with condescending disdain, 

‘*He’s a queer one!’’ 


September 22nd. 


I had been to Moseow on business of 
my own. I returned in the evening to 
Yasnaya Polyana to await Count Tol- 
stoy, who had been visiting his daughter 
at Kochety. The Countess was in a 
highly excited condition. This time she 
was aroused not only against Techertkoy, 
as formerly, but against Tolstoy himself. 

She said aloud that she loved him no 
longer and that he was ‘‘more than 
half a stranger’’ to her. She was ex- 
pecting him, she said, without the usual 
feeling of joy. 

‘And it’s all—Techertkov! Whose 
fault is it? He interferes with our 
family life! Imagine; before he came 
it was quite different,’’ said she. 

The Count, Alexandra Lvovna, and 
Dushan arrived at half-past twelve at 
night. It was eold and Tolstoy was 
wrapped in an enormous bear-skin coat 
sent to the station by his wife, but only 
on being reminded by a servant. 

To my questions as to his health he 
replied that he felt very well. 

**Was it not cold?’’ asked the Count- 
ess, coming slowly down the stairs and 
greeting her husband when he_ was 
divested of all his outer clothing. 

‘*No. I’ve eounted that I’ve 
wearing seven coats!’’ 

Her meeting with her 
very cold. She weleomed 
ferently, almost unwillingly. 

Tolstoy went upstairs alone with his 
wife. The rest of us went to Alexandra 
Lyovna’s room. 


been 


husband was 
him _ indif- 


Se pte mber 23rd, 

To-day is the 48th anniversary of the 
marriage of the Tolstoys. 

Countess Tolstoy, contrary to her 
usual custom, got up very early and 
putting on an elegant white dress went 
for a walk in the park. She said that 
she had gone to bed at 4 o’clock in the 
morning and had not slept at all. 
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Tolstoy—* Silence means strength. 


‘‘Allow me to congratulate you,’’ I 
said, when I greeted her. 

‘‘Upon what?’’ she asked, stretching 
out her hand to me. 

She said no more, but went away 
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I have tested it upon myself.” 


weeping and covering her face with her 
hand. 
After breakfast I took a photo of 
Madame Tolstoy with her husband. 
She had persuaded him to be photo- 
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graphed with her on the occasion of the 
anniversary. The process was distress- 
ing. The Countess, evidently anxious 
not to annoy her husband, grew hur- 
ried and nervous, and at the same time 
asked him repeatedly to change his 
pose. Knowing Tolstoy’s dislike of 
being photographed, I easily guessed 
what he was suffering. It distressed 
me to look at them, and I mechanically 
pressed the rubber ball, counting aloud 
according to her instructions. 

**One—two—three!”’ 

I had to repeat it four times. 

But afterwards it appeared that I had 
not held the exposure long enough; 
there had not been enough light in the 
room and all four attempts were ex- 
tremely unsuccessful. Also, Madame 
Tolstoy had placed the camera wrongly. 


September 24th. 


This morning Count Tolstoy told me 
that yesterday he had put his notebook, 
his ‘‘most intimate’’ one, somewhere, in 
order to hide it and had forgotten 
where it was. 

**You know, in one note-book I write 
the thoughts that are afterwards copied 
into my diary. My diaries are read by 
Tchertkov, by Sasha, but this little note- 
book was absolutely private. I let 
nobody read it. I have looked every- 
where for it and can’t find it. It may 
be that it has fallen into Madame 
Tolstoy ’s hands.’’ 

*““Was there anything particular in 


it?’ 
‘‘Yes, of course. I wrote frankly. 
Well, never mind! Thus it must be. 


Perhaps it may turn to good.’’ 
September 25th. 


Madame Tolstoy again began to ask 
her husband to be photographed with 
her. It was necessary, she said, to eter- 
nalize the jubilee of the 48th anniver- 
sary of their wedding, and last time, on 
account of my lack of experience, the 
negatives had been spoilt. He agreed. 

The photographing again fell to me, 
this time in the open air, opposite the 
steps under the hall windows. The 
Countess marked with pegs where she 
and Tolstoy were to stand. She counted 
the steps beforehand between the place 
and the camera. 

While walking down to the spot the 
Count looked at me and smiled. Then 
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he took up his position in the appointed 
place, thrusting his hands into his belt, 
His wife took his arm. I took two snap. 
shots. This time they succeeded, and 
as fate would have it, they were the last 
ones taken of the great teacher during 
his lifetime. 


September 26th. 


Another day of distressing events, 
which, this time, led to particularly 
serious consequences. 

Madame Schmidt and I were sitting in 
the ‘‘Remington.’’ Suddenly Madame 
Tolstoy, in high excitement, rushed in 
and declared that she had burned the 
portrait of Tchertkov. 

**The old man wants to kill me! My 
health has been quite good for the last 
few days, but he intentionally puts 
Tehertkov’s portrait back in its old 
place, and he himself has gone for a 
ride!’’ 

A minute later she came in again, and 
said that she had not burned Tchert- 
kov’s portrait, but ‘‘had prepared it’’ 
for burning. And again still later she 
came in, carrying a handful of tiny 
fragments of the torn picture which she 
so detested. 

Marya Alexandrovna and I suddenly 
heard a shot from Madame Tolstoy’s 
room. (She used to keep a harmless 
pistol for frightening birds.) Marya 
Alexandrovna hurried to the Countess’s 
room. The latter declared to the ter- 
rified old lady that she had fired—at 
whom it was not known—but had 
‘*missed,’’ and only deafened her own 
ears. Later on she came to our room 
and said she had only ‘‘tried’’ to shoot. 

Tolstoy returned. We told him what 
had happened. Later when he _ was 
preparing to lie down and rest in his 
own room another shot was heard from 
his wife’s bedroom. Dushan, who was 
dressing the Count’s bad leg, told us 
that he had heard the shot but had re- 
mained in his room. It appeared 
that Madame Tolstoy had _ again 
‘*tried’’ to fire, and had shot at her 
wardrobe. After the shooting, seeing 
that nobody came to implore her to calm 
herself, she went out into the park. 
Evening was approaching; it was 
getting dark and chiliy. 

Half an hour passed. First Dushan 
went out to try to induce the Countess 
to return to the house. He found ker 
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walking to and fro in the avenue of old 
lindens near the house. She had no 
coat on and her head was bare. 

Dushan’s mission was without success. 
She would not put on a coat and refused 
to return to the house. My attempt, 
too, was in vain. I went out at the 
request of Madame Schmidt, against my 
will, since I did not wish to take part 
in the comedy played by the Countess. 
I didn’t even know what to say to her; 
it would have been better in my opinion 
not to speak to her at all. She re- 
turned to the house only after old 
Madame Schmidt, bowed, weak, and 
ailing, went to her, leaning on her stick. 
Anybody should have been ashamed to 
keep her out in the cold. 

After we had separated I remained 
late alone at work in the ‘‘ Remington.”’ 

September 29th. 

Tolstoy is very well to-day. He is 
strong and cheerful, both physically 
and mentally. 

At lunch, Madame Tolstoy, contrary 
to her usual custom, took something to 
eat. 

‘“‘Ah! you are lunching!’’ exclaimed 
her husband. ‘‘That is right!’’ 

The Countess spoke of her doubts as 
to whether she should or should not 
publish the 3rd volume of the collection 
of her husband’s works, ‘‘The Combina- 
tion, Translation, and Investigation of 
the Four Gospels.’’ Competent people 
had advised her differently. Tolstoy 
remarked that, since it was known that 
the text would not be passed by the 
censor, it would be best to publish the 
whole volume in dots alone! 

The Count has been very kind and 
attentive to her to-day. This has shown 
itself in many trifling incidents. As 
she herself expressed ii, he has been 
“bringing pears to her.’’ He even 
questioned her about various things to 
do with the management of the estate, 
in which he never interests himself, con- 
sidering it a matter apart from him, 
which he had given up. Since 1881, 
when Tolstoy divided all his property 
among his heirs, ‘‘as if he were dead,’’ 
the management of all affairs of the 
estate has fallen on the Countess. 

At dinner he ordered her kvass. In 
the evening he advised her to go to bed 
early. Her equableness, undisturbed 
during the last two days, has given rise 
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to an unconstrainedly affectionate at- 
titude towards her on the part of her 
husband. The absence, too, of Alexan- 
dra Lvovna has caused him to forget the 
tactics of ‘‘strictness’’ and ‘‘inflexi- 
bility’? recommended, but obviously 
not natural to him. 

When, after lunch and the reading, he 
retired to his room, Madame Tolstoy 
passing through the ‘‘Remington,’’ 
stopped for a moment at the door and 
said to me: 

‘‘Your presence among us is a great 
blessing.’’ 

**Why?’’ I asked. 

‘Because it’s not so tedious when 
you are here, and Count Tolstoy is not 
dull. You are very tactful. And when 
I ask you something you answer tact- 
fully, even when evasively. And I un- 
derstand you. You say what you ought 
to say. I know that your only object is 
to pacify everybody. Can’t I see that? 
Thank God I have not lived for sixty- 
five years without learning to under- 
stand people a little.’’ 

Her words reminded me of the only 
reproach she had ever addressed to me: 
that I carried letters backward and for- 
wards between Tolstoy and Tchertkov. 
‘*A walking post!’’ she had exclaimed, 
unable to refrain from the temptation 
of pricking me. But I openly declared 
at the time that whatever Count Tolstoy 
might tell me to do, whether it were to 
deliver letters or anything else, I should 
always obey. I could never refuse any 
request of his. She had made no an- 
swer to this. 


October 3rd. 


The Count had been in _ excellent 
spirits from the morning. He went rid- 
ing with Dushan, and there was abso- 
lutely nothing to foretell what hap- 
pened in the evening. 

He had slept longer than usual before 
dinner after his ride. We waited for 
him till seven and then sat down with- 
out him. Madame Tolstoy, when she 
had served the soup, went to see once 
more if she could hear him moving. 
When she came back she told us that 
just at the moment when she reached 
the bedroom door she heard the strik- 
ing of a match against the box. She 
went in to him. He was sitting on the 
bed, and asked what time it was and 
whether we were at dinner. But some- 
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down and 
something. 
what !”’ 

We all sprang to our 
feet. Dushan rushed 
through the drawing. 
room and study into the 
bedroom and the _ rest 
followed. 

In the bedroom it was 


muttering 


God knows 





dark. Tolstoy was ly. 
ing on the bed. He was 
moving his jaws and 
making strange low. 
moaning sounds. 
Terror and _ despair 


descended upon those in 
the room. 

They lit the candle on 
the little table near the 
head of the bed, took 
off the sick man’s boots, 
and drew a blanket over 
him, 

Lying on his_ back 
and pressing the fingers 
of his right hand as 
though he were holding 
a pen, he began to move 
his hand feebly over the 
blanket. His eyes were 
shut, his brows drawn 
together ; his lips moved 
as thongh he were chew- 








ing something in his 
From The Life of Tolstoy by Nathan Haskell Dole, published by Thomas Y mouth. 
— Ile began to speak in 
Chekoff, the novelist, and Tolstoy, during a visit to the Crimea. delirium. 


thing seemed His looked 
strange to her. 

**His eves looked vacant—that means 
a fit. He falls into unconsciousness. ’ 

Tolstoy had three or four such alarm- 
ing seizures during his old age, gen- 
erally brought on by some great emo- 
over-fatigue. Since I came, in 
the beginning of 1910, he had not had one. 

She took a little soup. Then, rustling 
her dress and pushing back her chair, 


wrong. 


eves 


tion or 


she got up and went into the study 
again. 
Her children exchanged displeased 


glances, as though asking why she need 
disturb their father. 

But when she came back her face was 
terror-stricken. 

‘*Dushan Petroviteh, go to him at 


once! He is unconscious! He’s lying 


‘*Write,’’ he said. 
Biriukovy gave him a pencil and a 
writing block. The Count covered the 
block with his handkerchief and moved 
the pencil across the handkerchief. His 
face was clouded as before. 
‘*T must read it through,’’ he said, 


and several times repeated ‘‘ wisdom 
wisdom wisdom . Ks 
‘*Levotehka, darling, stop! It’s a 
handkerchief! Give it to me,”’ said 


his wife, trying to take the block out of 
his hand. But he silently shook his 
head and continued to move the pencil 
over the handkerchief. 

The Countess fell on her knees, em- 
bracing his feet, bowed her head upon 
them and remained for a lone time in 
that position. 

She made a pitiable impression. 
raised her eyes, hastily signed the cross 
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forehead and whispered: 


upon her / : 
““Oh, my God, let it only not be this 
Not this time!’’ 
She did not do this before the others. 
I found her praying like that when I 
went by chance into the ‘‘Remington’’ 


time! 


room. 

She said to Alexandra Lvovna, who 
had been hastily summoned by a note 
from me: 

‘‘T suffer more than you! You are 
losing a father, but I am losing a hus- 
band of whose death I am guilty! 

Alexandra Lyvovna appeared  out- 
wardly calm and only said that her 
heart was beating terribly. Her thin 
white lips were pressed resolutely to- 


gether. 


terrible, deathly-white, frowning face, 
with the expression of stubborn resolu- 
tion on it. When I did not look at the 
face but saw only the body, stricken, 
dying, it was not so terrible, even when 
it was struggling in convulsions. But 
when I looked at the face, I was seized 
with unbearable awe; a mystery was 
imprinted on it, the mystery of that 
great upheaval, that mighty struggle, 
when the soul is parting from the body. 
October 4th. 


Things are settling down again. Tol- 
stoy slept in the night and awoke this 
morning conscious. When Biriukov 
told him of the words he had uttered in 





But here * strange inci- 
dent occurred. Madame Tol- 
stoy, notwithstanding her 
agitation, abstracted a small 
portfolio with papers from 
the Count’s desk and hid it. 
Her children noticed this. 
Sergei Lvovitch hastily took 
up and concealed his father’s 
note book, while Tatyana 
Lvovna hid the key of his 
desk. 

After the fifth attack the 
patient grew quiet, but was 
still delirious. 

Late in the evening he re- 
gained consciousness. 

“How did you come 
here ?*’ he asked Dushan, and 
was surprised to find that he 
was ill. 

In the night, seizing the 
opportunity when Tolstoy 
was asleep and we had all 
separated, the Countess took 
the portfolio out of the draw- 
ing-room cupboard where she 
had hidden it and earried it 
to her room. Tatyana 
Lvovna met her. 

‘*Mama, why are you tak- 
ing the portfolio away ?”’ 

‘So that Tehertkov should 
not have 7 

She gave the portfolio to 
Tatvana Lvyovna at her re 
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lolstoy’s illness produced 
a strong impression on me. , 

» . Count 
Wherever I went that evening sia 
there arose before me that by the 
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Lit of Tolstoy by Nathan WHackell Dole, 
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and Countess Tolstoy. 


This photograph 


then in 1895, before their lives were clouded 


Countess’s insane jealousy of Tchertkov. 
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his delirium, ‘‘soul,’’ ‘‘ wisdom,’’ ‘‘ Com- 
monwealth,’’ he was pleased. 

The Countess says that Tolstoy’s ill- 
ness will be a lesson to her, and ac- 
knowledges that one reason for it may 
have been her own state of health. 

Tatyana Lvovna told me that when 
she went into her father’s room this 
morning he said that he was going to 
‘*fight your mother with love,’’ that he 
hopes for success and already sees a ray 
of light. 

At his request Alexandra Lvovna read 
him to-day’s letters. He rang for me 
(not forgetting to ring twice as agreed) 
and, bidding me answer one of the 
letters, gave me the necessary directions. 

He was lying perfectly tranquil, rea- 
sonable, clear-minded. 

To-day a happy event occurred 
(‘‘there is no evil without good’’): 
Madame Tolstoy and Alexandra Lvovna 
became reconciled. The initiative came 
from the mother. She was awaiting her 
daughter a long time, when the latter 
went to her father before leaving for 
Telyatinki. But she missed her and 
went out on the steps, and stood there, 
without a coat, bent, pitiful, lonely. 
Alexandra Lvovna, who, in the mean- 
time, had gone out by the back steps, 
was obliged to pass near her mother. 
The countess stopped her daughter, 
called her to her, began to kiss and em- 
brace her and beg her forgiveness, sob- 
bing and shaking as though in a fever. 
Alexandra Lvovna wept too, begged her 
mother’s forgiveness in return, and 
promised to come back to the house this 
very day. Madame Tolstoy said she de- 
sired Varvara Michailovna’s return as 
well, and sent her a message that she 
loves her and is not angry with her, and 
asks her pardon if she has offended her. 
She vowed not to disturb her husband's 
peace by any action. Both mother and 
daughter were deeply touched. 


In the evening Tolstoy asked the 
Countess to call me. On leaving the 
room she begged him not to fatigue 


himself. 

Just as terrible as was yesterday's 
fear of Tolstoy’s death is to-day’s joy 
great at his recovery. 

October 26th. 

Unhappily Madame Tolstoy, even 
under the threat of another seizure to 
her husband, has broken her promise 


not to disturb his peace. Again jealousy 
of Tchertkov, scenes with Tolstoy, con. 
flicts with her daughter. And even 
worse—persistent questions to her hus. 
band as to whether he had made a will, 
demands for a _ special memorandum 
assigning to her property rights over his 
artistie works—suspicions, spying, lis. 
tening at doors. The atmosphere of 
the house is oppressive and uncertain, 
(There is talk among those nearest the 
Count as to the possibility of his leay. 
ing Yasnaya Polyana in the near 
future.) With great secrecy Alexandra 
Lyvovna showed me the text of the fol- 
lowing letter, sent by her father a few 
days ago to the peasant, Novikov, in 
Sorovko, a village in the province of 
Tula. (Novikov had visited Tolstoy not 
long before, and had a long conversation 
with him.) 

**Michail Petrovitch, I am addressing 
the following request to you with regard 
to what I said before your departure; 
if it should really happen that I come 
to you, could you not find for me in 
your village a little hut, no matter how 
small, but separate and warm; so that 
I should disturb you and your family 
for only a very short time. 

*‘T must tell you, too, that if it is 
necessary for me to telegraph you I 
shall do so not in my own name, but in 
the name of T. Nikolaeva. 

*‘T await your answer, and warmly 
press your hand. Leo Tolstoy. 

‘*Remember that this is to be known 
to nobody besides yourself.”’ 

How touchingly is expressed in this 
letter the real desire, amounting to a 
longing on Tolstoy’s part, for the vil- 
lage and the ‘‘little hut, no matter how 
small,’’ but ‘‘separate and warm.”’ 


October 28th. 


I passed last night at Telyatinki. In 
the morning Techertkov called me into 
the dining-room. He was sitting on a 
beneh, leaning with his back against 
the dining-table, and in his hand was a 
note. His face was agitated and joyful. 

‘‘Listen, Bulgakov,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
must go at once to Yasnaya Polyana. 
Alexandra Lvovna sends for you. Last 
night Count Tolstoy went away from 
Yasnaya with Dushan, it is not known 
where.’”’ 

It had eome! That of which s0 
much had been spoken of late, which 
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Tolstoy ill and tortured by the bravls 


had been expected almost any day, and 


which so many had desired for Tol- 
stoy’s sake, had happened: He had 
left Yasnaya Polyana, and certainly 


forever, 

Although the news was not entirely 
unexpected, it stirred and excited us 
deeply and joyfully. 

This was how he went. 

On the evening of the 27th an un- 
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between his 


and his best-loved disciple. 


wise 


usually ominous and oppressive atmo- 


sphere reigned in the house at Yas- 
naya. 
It was nearly midnight when the 


Count, lying in bed, noticed a light in 
his study through a erack in the door, 
and heard the rustling of papers. It 
was Madame Tolstoy hunting for proof 
of things which haunted her suspicions 

the drawing up of a will, ete. This 
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night visit of hers was the last drop 
in Tolstoy’s cup, already filled to over- 
flowing. He was seized with a sudden 
unalterable resolution to go away. 

In the middle of the night came a 
knocking at the door of the room oceu- 
pied by Alexandra Lvovna and Varvara 
Michailovna. 

‘*Who is there?’’ 

‘Tt is I, your father.’’ 

Alexandra Lvovna opened her door. 

Hle was standing on the threshold 
with a lighted eandle in his hand. 

‘‘T am going away at once—forever. 
Come and help me pack my things.’’ 

Alexandra Lvovna said afterwards 
that her father’s face wore at that 
moment a strange and beautiful ex- 
pression of resoluteness, of inward in- 
spiration. 

Looking in his face she knew that this 
was not the time to argue, to oppose or 
seek to detain him—but simply to sub- 
mit and obey his word. 

Alexandra Lvovna and _ Varvara 
Michailovna dressed themselves quickly 
and hurried upstairs to the study, where 
they found Dushan all ready to put to- 
gether Tolstoy’s clothes and manu- 
scripts. He himself took part in the 
packing. He wished to take nothing 
which he did not consider absolutely es- 
sential. They had to use all their per- 
suasion to make him inelude certain 
medical necessities, without which he 
found it difficult to manage, his fur 
coat, and electric torch. 

The Count had written a letter to his 
wife, which he left with Alexandra 
Lvovna to give to her mother. 

In the letter he said: 

‘*My departure will grieve you and I 
am sorry for that, but understand and 


believe that I could not have acted 
otherwise. My position in the house was 
becoming — had become — intolerable. 


Among other things I cannot continue 
to live in these conditions of luxury, 
and I am doing what is usual for men of 
my age—withdrawing from wordly life 
to live my last days in solitude and 
peace. Please understand this and do 
not follow me if you discover where I 
am. For you to do so would only make 
my, and your own, position worse and 
would not alter my decision. 

“I thank you for your forty-eight 
years of honest life with me and ask you 
to forgive me for everything in which 
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I have been guilty towards vou, as J 
with all my soul forgive you for every. 
thing in which you have been guilty 
towards me. I advise you to reconcile 
yourself to the new position in which 
my departure will leave you and not to 
cherish unkindly feelings towards me. 
If you want to communicate something 
to me tell it to Sasha. She will know 
where I am and will send me what is 
necessary. She cannot say where I am 
because I have taken a promise from 
her to tell nobody. Leo Tolstoy.”’ 

To Alexandra Lyovna he only said 
that he would probably go first to his 
sister Marie Nicholaevna, a nun in the 
Shamardinsky convent, Province of 
Kaluga. He had kept up a great friend- 
ship with his sister, in spite of his dis- 
agreements with her on questions of 
belief. 

When the packing was finished Tol- 
stoy set out himself for the stables to 
give orders for horses to be harnessed. 
But he missed his way in the dark, lost 
his hat somewhere among the bushes, 
and returned with a bare head. 

Then they remembered the electric 
torch. They all went out together, 
carrying his luggage. Varvara Michail- 
ovna told me that even at that moment 
he displayed a feature characteristic of 
him, his eare for the product of the 
labor of others; he only pressed the 
button of the torch from time to time, 
to avoid making continuous use of the 
electric energy. 

The coachman Adrian was harnessing 
a pair of horses to the old four-wheeled 
carriage; his hands trembled and the 
sweat ran down his face. The Count 
was disquieted, and began to help, hin- 
self fastening the bridle on one of the 
horses. He was in a hurry to start. 

The postilion lit a torch, the night 
being exceptionally dark, and prepared 
to escort the travelers on horseback. 
They were two; Count Tolstoy had 
taken his old friend, Dushan Makovit- 
ski, with him. 

At half-past five the carriage drove 
out of the courtyard. Adrian deposited 
the Count and his friend at the Yasenki 
station—the |§Moscow-Kursk Line— 
where they took the eight o’clock train 
for the south. 

When I reached Yasnaya at eleven 
o'clock in the morning Madame Tolstoy 
had only just awakened and dressed. 
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She ran into the ‘‘Remington.’’ Alex- 
andra Lvovna hurried from the draw- 
ing-room to meet her. I was just 
mounting the stairs. We all met to- 
gether on the landing. 
' “Where is Papa?’’ cried the Coun- 
tess, rushing to Alexandra Lvovna. 

‘‘He has gone.’’ 

‘‘“Gone? When?’’ 

“Tn the night.”’ 

‘Tt can’t be! Sasha, my dearest—”’ 

‘Well, what can I do? I only tell 
you a fact.’ 

" “Gone altogether?’’ 

‘‘Probably altogether.”’ 

‘* Alone ?’’ 

‘No. With Dushan.’’ 

‘‘Sasha, my dear, my darling! Tell 
me—where ?”’ 

Madame Tolstoy clasped her hands 
imploringly, her legs shook, she leaned 
against the door. 

“T don’t know where,’’ answered 
Alexandra Lvovna. ‘‘He told me 
nothing. He only left this letter for 
you.”’ 

‘‘My God!’’ she whispered. 

She tore open the envelope and read 
the first line: 

‘‘My departure will grieve you!’’ 
She could not continue, but threw the 
letter on the table in the library and 
ran into her room, murmuring, 

‘“My God! What is he doing to me!”’ 

“Read through the letter. Perhaps 
there is something in it,’’ Alexandra 
Lvovna and Varvara Michailovna ad- 
vised her, but she did not hear them. 

Immediately afterwards one of the 
servants rushed in and eried that the 
Countess Tolstoy was running through 
the park towards the lake. 

‘**Follow her—you are in your top- 
boots,’’ exclaimed Alexandra Lvyovna to 
me, and ran to put on her snow-shoes. 

I hastened through the courtyard 
into the park. I caught glimpses of 
the Countess’s gray dress among the 
trees, as she hurried through the linden 
avenue down towards the lake. Hid- 
ing behind the trees I followed. At 
last I began to run. 

**Don’t run so fast,’’ cried Alexandra 
Lvovna behind me. 

I looked back. Several people were al- 
ready following; Semyon Nicholaevitch, 
the chef, Vanya, the footman, and others. 

Madame Tolstoy turned straight to 
the lake. She vanished behind the 
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bushes. Alexandra Lvovna passed me 
like a steam-engine, her skirts making 
a rushing sound. 

I ran after her at full speed. There 
was no time to lose; she had reached 
the lake. 

As we ran down the slope the Count- 
ess glaneed back and saw us. She had 
already passed the slope. There were 
planks leading to the little bridge (near 
the bathing place) on which the washer- 
women wash the linen. She was evi- 
dently making for that spot. She sud- 
denly slipped, and fell with a erash on 
her back on the bridge. 

Holding to the planks and crawling 
on all fours, she clambered to the near- 
est side of the little bridge, and rolled 
into the water. 

Alexandra Lvovna was already on the 
bridge. She also fell on the slippery 
spot. I, too, came on the bridge. 

Flinging off the warm knitted coat 
she was wearing, Alexandra Lvyovna 
sprang into the water. I did the same. 

From the bridge I could see Madame 
Tolstoy’s figure. Her face was turned 
upwards. It was pale, with a senseless 
expression and an open mouth, which 
must already have been filled with 
water. The water covered her entirely. 

Happily Alexandra Lvovna and I felt 
the ground beneath our feet. It was 
lucky for the Countess that she had 
slipped and fallen. Had she thrown 
herself straight from the bridge she 
could not have touched the bottom. 
The middle lake at Yasnaya is very 
deep and people have been drowned in 
it. Near the bank it reached our chests, 
above our waists. 

We raised Madame Tolstoy to the sur- 
face, rested her against a joist of the 
bridge, and afterwards got her on the 
bridge itself. 

Vanya, the footman, reached us. 
Together with him, we lifted her, heavy 
and dripping, from the bridge and led 
her to the bank. 

Alexandra Lvovna ran off quickly to 
change her clothes, urged by Varvara 
Michailovna who had come from the 
house after her. 

Vanya and I and the chef supported 
the Countess slowly towards the house. 
She lamented our having taken her 
from the water. It was difficult for her 
to walk. At length she sank powerless 
to the ground, 
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‘*T will only rest a moment,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘Let me sit still.’’ 
But of course it was not to be 
thought of. It was necessary for her to 


change _ her 
things as soon 


as possible. 

Vanya and I 
clasped _ hands 
to make a seat. 
and, with the 
aid of the chef 
and others, she 
was lifted on it 
and earried 
But soon 
begged to be set 
down. 

At the door 
of the house 
the Countess 
stopped and or- 
dered Vanya to 
drive to the sta- 
tion and _ find 
out to what 
place Tolstoy 
had taken his 
tickets. 

She changed 
her things with 
the help of 
Varvara Mi- 
chailovna and 
the housekeeper, 
and then went 
downstairs 
again, fearing 
that Vanya had 
not come. She 


she 
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away with herself. We took opium 
from her by force, as well as a pen- 
knife and heavy objects, with which she 
began to strike herself upon the breast, 

Searcely an 
hour had passed 
when somebody 
rushed in to say 
that Madame 
Tolstoy was 
making for the 
lake again. [ 
caught her up 
in the park and 
brought her 
back almost by 








foree. 

On the way 
she burst into 
tears. 

**You are like 
a son to me, a 
real son,’’ she 


said, embracing 
and kissing me, 


October 29th. 


I did _ not 
sleep the whole 
night through, 
but kept watch 
in the ‘‘Rem- 
ington’’ room. 
Varvara Mi- 
echailovna went 
to bed at three 
in the morning. 
Madame Tol- 
stoy could not 
be left alone. 








Nister Marie 
Shamardinsky 
Although the 


sent a telegram 
with him to fol- 
low train No. 9, 


conrent 


by which her ended in his death 
husband had 
traveled, say- 


ing, ‘‘Return at onee. Sasha.’’ Vanya 
showed this telegram to Alexandra 
Lvovna, not from a servant’s servility, 
but from honest sympathy and attach- 
ment to the Count. The servants gen- 
erally did not like Madame Tolstoy. 
Alexandra Lvyovna sent another tele- 
gram together with the first, asking her 
father to believe only in telegrams 
signed ‘‘Alexandra,’’ and not by her 
pet name, ‘‘Sasha.’’ 

The Countess kept repeating that she 
would find another means of doing 


Nicholaerna, a 


two differed 
loved her and his first stop on the journey that 
was to pay a final visit to 
her, at the convent. 


religious in the 
Tolstoy’s 
belief, 


She was not 
in her room, but 
in the Count’s, 
on his bed. She 
hardly slept at 


sister. 
Tolstoy 


and 
upon 


all. She walked 
about the room complaining against 
him, saying that she could not live 


without him and would die. Towards 
morning she told me that nobody could 
be so wretched as she; that she felt her 
cuilt towards her husband and her help- 
lessness to do anything. 

Sergei, Ilya and Michael Tolstoy 
“ame during the day, also Tatyana 
Lvovna. The whole day long Tolstoy’s 
children have been taking counsel to- 
gether. They placed the chief re- 
spc.asibility for their father’s fate upon 
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the shoulders of Alexandra Lyvovna. 

Sergei wrote a short letter to his 
father saying that he fully understood 
him and regretted only one thing: that 
he had not left Yasnaya Polyana thirty 
vears ago. (Tolstoy was deeply 
touched by this letter.) 

In the evening there appeared an old 
acquaintance of the Tolstoys, Prince D. 
Obolensky. He said at once that he had 
not come as a correspondent (he writes 
in Russkoe Slovo) but as one near to 
the family. After a few minutes, how- 
ever, he began to ask to be allowed to 
write in detail to the papers about 
everything that had taken place in 
Yasnaya Polyana. 

‘All Tula is speaking of it,’’ he said, 


and, to prove the fact, communicated 
the events of yesterday fairly ac- 
eurately. 


The Countess told him the contents 
of Tolstoy’s farewell letter and gave 
her own interpretation of what had hap- 
pened. 

One trifling detail is that, it being 
unpleasant to her to reveal to the world 
the fact that her husband’s letter began 
without any greeting, she placed dots at 
the beginning of it, as though withhold- 
ing the intimate part of the letter, con- 
sidering it inappropriate for publica- 
tion—in the following manner: ‘‘ 
My departure may grieve you.”’ 
$0 on. 

Doubtless now will begin a 
the papers which there will be 
ping. 

The Countess’s atti- 
tude towards Tolstoy 
seems to bear a double 
character. On one 
hand she clings to his 
little pillow, pressing 
it to her breast, cover- 
ing it with kisses and 
pouring forth a la- 
ment, something 
like this: ‘‘ Levotchka, 
dearest, where is thy 
feeble little head lying 
now? Listen to me! 
Distance means noth- 
ing.’’ 

On the other hand 
she speaks of her hus- 
band with anger, and 
utters such exclama- 
tions as: ‘‘He is a 


And 


noise in 
no stop- 
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Tolstoy 


beast; he could not have acted more 
eruelly! He wanted to kill me.’’ 


[ think she has no direct pity for 


him. Neither is her grief at his de- 
parture very deep. I think that 
Madame Tolstoy has really grown 


colder towards him. At first I had a 
higher opinion of her and of her feel- 
ings towards her celebrated husband. 
But her terrible behaviour of the last 
months has been enough to alienate 
everybody from her. I think she is 
consumed with an immense vanity— 
apart from the mercenary impulses 
which have certainly played a_ con- 
siderable part in her frame of mind. 
She has been spoiled by fame and 
honor. She believes that in the con- 
sideration of everybody she is placed 
inseparably side by side with Tolstoy 
himself. And that place beside him she 
does not wish to relinquish. She wants 
to go down to history as Tolstoy’s pre- 
siding genius. 

But his departure has destroyed all 
hope of that. 

Every one can say to her now, ‘‘ You 
could not take care of him. You drove 
him out of the house.’’ She will be 
covered with shame. Hence her tears 
and anger and her passionate, though 
unattainable, desire to bring him back. 


October 30th. 


Last night at 12 o’clock Alexandra 
Lvovna and Varvara Michailovna set 
out to go to Tolstoy by a roundabout 
route, so as to cover up 
their traces. Only 
Tatyana Lvovna, 
Madame Schmidt, and 
I knew of the pro- 
posed journey. 

To-day Sergei Lvo- 
vitch went to Moscow. 
Of Tolstoy’s children 
only Tatyana Lvovna 
and Andrei Lvovitch 
remain in Yasnaya. 

Correspondents 
from the various pa- 
pers begin to arrive, 
but Andrei Lvoviteh 
literally turns them 
out, nearly falling on 
them with his fists. 

During the day I 
went to Telyatinki. I 
learned that Alexei 
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Sergeyenko had, at the instruction of 
Alexandra Lvovna and Tchertkov, been 
to Tolstoy in the monastery in the Op- 
tina Pustinia on the road to Shamar- 
dino. He returned to-day. He said 
that the Count was well and cheerful. 
He had seen his sister who entirely 
sympathized with his decision to leave 


Yasnaya. The news from Yasnaya 
which Sergeyenko brought him had 
greatly distressed him, but under no 
circumstances did he wish to return 


home. 

‘‘If somebody ought to drown him- 
self, it is not she but I,’’ he said, con- 
cerning Madame Tolstoy’s attempt at 
suicide. 

During the day the Countess im- 
plored me to go with her to seek out her 
husband, but I, of course, declined. 

This evening she asked me to send 
for a priest to-morrow, that she might 
confess and take communion. She asked 
me also, if I go to Telyatinki to-morrow, 
to ask. Tchertkov to come to her, as she 
wished to be reconciled to him ‘‘ before 
death,’’ and ask his pardon for every- 
thing in which she has been guilty to- 
wards him. 


October 31st. 


An unsigned telegram has been re- 
ceived from Gorbachev, evidently from 
Tolstoy: ‘‘We are leaving. Don’t 
seek for me. I will write.’’ 

Another telegram from Paris from 
Tolstoy’s son, Lev Lyvovitch Tolstoy: 
‘*Disturbed by news in Paris papers. 
Please wire!’’ 

The Moscow papers received to-day 
contain the news of the Count’s depar- 
ture and even some details regarding it. 

Dr. Berkenheim, the mental-doctor 
Rastegayev, and also a sick nurse have 
come for Madame Tolstoy. The ar- 
rival of Dr. Berkenheim is particularly 
welcome; he is an experienced doctor 
and an intelligent, conscientious man, 
well acquainted with the family affairs 
of the Tolstoys and thoroughly under- 
standing them. 

The Countess has eaten nothing since 
Tolstoy left; she is growing weaker 
and declares that she wishes to die like 
that. She threatens, if the doctors re- 
sort to forcible injection for artificial 
feeding, that she will stab herself with 
a knife—‘‘only one gesture’’—or kill 
herself in some other way. 
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I forgot to write how she exclaimed 
a few days ago, while speaking of her 
husband, ‘‘Where will he find butter, 
poor dear!”’ 

She regards his deepest spiritual 
yearnings from the point of view of 
butter. 

Ilya Vassilitch gave me another jp. 
teresting detail concerning Madame 
Tolstoy which he alone knows, asking 
me to tell nobody about it for the time 
being. A long time ago she fastened a 
sacred image in an unnoticeable position 
at the foot of the Count’s bed. After his 
departure she removed it ; it seemed that 
the influence of the saint had been in 
direct opposition to what she had desired. 

The Countess again asked me to tell 
Tehertkov of her wish that he should 
come to her. She asked me to say that 
she was summoning him ‘‘without any 
thoughts,’’ and again, as on the 12th of 
July, when she had asked him for re- 
turn of the manuscript and an inter- 
view, I went to Tchertkov with the 
secret hope that reconciliation at last 
would be effected. But alas, I was 
again disappointed in my expectations! 

When Tehertkov heard Madame Tol- 
stoy’s request, he seemed at first to be 
willing to go to Yasnaya, but after- 
wards he changed his mind. 

‘*Why should I go?’’ he asked. ‘‘For 
her to humiliate herself before me by 
asking my pardon? That is a trick for 
getting me to send a telegram for her 
to Count Tolstoy.’’ 

Evidently with the intention of 
smoothing over the impression produced 
by his refusal to come to Yasnaya, 
Techertkov asked me to inform the 
Countess that he was not angry with 
her, that his attitude towards her was 
one of good-will and that he would send 
her in the evening a detailed letter in 
answer to her invitation. These were 
mere words, unsupported by the only 
step which he might and should have 
taken under the circumstances. 

‘A dry moralist!’’ declared Madame 
Tolstoy after reading that letter, and 
perhaps she was right. 

She immediately wrote an answer to 
Tehertkov and ordered it to be sent to 
him. That was in the evening. 

It was characteristic, too, that during 
the day she had composed the following 
telegram to be sent to her husband: 


‘“‘T have taken communion. I am 
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reconciled to Tchertkov. I am growing 
weaker. Forgive me, and good-bye.’ 

Although the Countess has repeated 
her desire to summon a priest to-mor- 
row, she could not send the telegram, 
since a reconciliation with Tchertkov 
had not been accomplished. 


November 1st. 


In the morning came Brio, assistant 
editor of Russkoe Slovo. Madame Tol- 
stoy received him herself. She showed 
him this favor because in the number 
of Russkoe Slovo which came by to- 
day’s post she had read a foolish article 
in praise of herself by Doroshevitch. 
In conversation with Brio she told him 
her view of the affair in all its sordid- 
ness. But that was not ali. In other 
papers she read things, in praise of 
Tolstoy ’s action and in condemnation of 
herself, which infuriated her. I was 
right in pointing out her insane vanity. 
In Brio’s presence a disgraceful scene 
took place, with hysterical shrieks and 
reproaches to Count Tolstoy and 
Tehertkov. There is no need to de- 
seribe this scene. 

Last evening an alarming telegram 
was received at Tchertkov’s. The 
Count was feverish and drowsy. His 
temperature was 39.8° (Celsius, or 
103.6° Fahrenheit). He feared the 
coming of Madame Tolstoy, but wished 
for Tchertkov. 

It seemed that Tolstoy had left 
Shamardino and set out on the road to 
Rostov-on-the-Don. He had proposed 
to stop at Novocherkassk with the 
Denisenkos, relatives of his. But he 
had fallen ill and been obliged to leave 
the train at Astapovo Station, on the 
Riazan-Ural line. 

Tchertkov decided to go to him to- 
day. Meanwhile the Countess Tolstoy 
had again been requesting him to come 
this evening to Yasnaya Polyana. 
Tehertkov declined on the ground that 
he was ‘‘leaving for Tula on urgent 
business.”” He assumed that he was 
not sinning against the truth, since he 
had to pass through Tula with Alexei 
Sergeyenko on the way to Astapovo. 

Some of the Tolstoy brothers have 
tome again to Yasnaya Polyana. 


November 2nd. 


Tehertkov sent a telegram to Telya- 
tinki that Count Tolstoy has bronchitis, 
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and that the conditions in which he is 
are favorable. But later on he sent an- 
other telegram, announcing that he is 


suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs. 
Yasnaya is completely empty. <A 


telegram arrived for the Countess from 
the editor of Russkoe Slovo, revealing 
the whereabouts of Tolstoy. A _ cor- 
respondent from the paper had dis- 
covered him. 

At nine o’clock in the morning the 
whole family, which again assembled at 
Yasnaya, Madame Tolstoy among them, 
also the mental-doctor and a nurse, set 
out for Tula, to take a specially ordered 
express train to Astapovo. 


November 4th. 


When the Tolstoys left Yasnaya I 
went to Telvatinki. When Tehertkov 
left for Astapovo he had asked me to 
do him a friendly service: to remain 
with his sick wife, who was greatly agi- 
tated by everything that had oceurred, 
and to help he rin any way that I could, 
Thus I was glued to the spot, while I 
knew that many of Tolstoy’s friends 
were assembled in Astapovo, and longed 
to go myself and see the beloved Teacher 
once more, though only for an instant. 
A favorable occasion arose unex- 
pectedly. It was necessary to send 
warm clothing and other things to the 
sick man. Madame Tehertkov decided 
that I should take them. My departure 
was fixed for this evening. I was happy 
at the thought of seeing my beloved 
friend so soon. 

At about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing I was sitting with Madame Tchert- 
kov in the study, reading aloud to her. 
The door opened and Dima Tehertkov 
came in. He ran quickly to his mother, 
stretching out his arms to her: 

**Mamotehka—darling,’’ he cried in 
broken tones, evidently unable to find 
words. ‘‘What ean one do—it has to 
be—it will come to every one—Mamo- 
tehka!”’ 

I heard, but I eould not understand. 

Madame Tehertkov rose from her 
chair, gazed at her son, gave a low ery, 
and fell into his arms. Her face was as 
white as paper. Her eyes were shut. 
She had lost consciousness. 

I ran into the corridor to seek help, 
and only then I understood ; 

Tolstoy—was dead. 
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By LAURETTA FANCHER 


VAN 


AN could always be 

counted upon to send 
any aircraft of our im- 
agination crashing to 
earth with the deadly 
shafts of his literal 
mindedness. He was 
so practical it was pathetic. The class 
would be listening in a delight-filled sil- 
ence, broken by appreciative giggles, to 
the adventures of the Elephant’s Child, 
when Van’s voice would startle us. 

‘‘Oh, but Miss Ross, that couldn’t be 
true! How could that be true?’’ 

I used to wonder what he would be 
when he grew up. Stocky, hardy, 
brusque and matter-of-fact, he missed so 
much. The children felt this, dimly, 
for when he cut into a poem of particu- 
lar beauty with his ‘*‘ But it couldn’t be 





true!’’ Sally turned on him. 
‘“*You spoil it, Van,’’ she said. 
‘““What if it couldn’t be true? Why 


don’t you pretend that it could ?’’ 

He went regularly to Sunday School 
and knew most of the Bible stories. I 
wondered how long it would be before 
his mind would turn the test of reality 
on these marvelous tales. I understood 
what had happened in that case. He 
had accepted the fact that everything in 
the Bible was true; the rest followed. I 
shall not forget his version of the first 
Christmas. Before telling the children 
the carefully thought out Christmas 
story, I asked a question. 

‘*‘Who knows why we have Christ- 
mas?’’ 

Up shot Van’s hand. 

‘*Well, Van?”’ 

‘‘T know. I learned it at Sunday 
School,’’ he said, beginning to talk be- 
fore he was fairly out of his seat. 
‘*You see, once there was a lady named 
Mary and she and Joseph were living 
together and she wanted a baby and 
they told her if she would go to Bethle- 
hem she would get a baby, so she went 
to Bethlehem and got the baby and 
called him Jesus!’’ 


He sat down triumphantly. 

Sally spoke. 

“Oh, Miss 
angels!”’ 

He always did. 

Van hated to concentrate on any real 
work. His enthusiasms were for read. 
ing, art and gym; settling down to writ- 
ing or working problems seemed to 
rouse a vast irritation within him which 
I could not at first understand. I knew 
that he was strictly disciplined at home, 
that a rigid system of rewards and pun- 
ishments held sway. For every A on 
his report eard, Van received five dol- 
lars; for a certain percentage of A’s in 
a month, he was given an expensive ra- 
dio set, another month, a pony. Of his 
punishments too, we heard; of the night 
when, because he was noisy after going 
to bed, his father pulled him out and 
whipped him ‘‘with a whip they use on 
the slaves in Mexico’’; of how, when he 
had sobbed himself quiet, his small 
brother in the next bed had whispered, 
**Daddy’s a big fool!”’ 

**T think it would be a good idea to 
have a spanking machine at our house,”’ 
Van announced one day. ‘‘Then they 
could just put me in it and the machine 
would spank me!’’ 

I decided that he was made to do so 
many things against his will at home 
that he rebelled against anything of the 
kind at school. Yet he had an immense 
pride in his Duteh blood and in the 
mighty deeds done by his forefathers in 
New Amsterdam. 

His parents were not the roving kind 
—Florida, Europe, South America, with 
sprinkles of home. They seemed to take 
parenthood seriously and kept closely in 
touch with Van. His nurse was a con- 
venient nonentity, without authority. 

Of his mother, Van remarked that she 
wrote poetry. ‘‘She keeps it in her bu- 
reau drawer. It’s all about love and 
stuff.’’ 

I met her only once 
woman in sport clothes. 


Ross, he left 


out the 


a tall, languid 
But I talked 
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with her often over the phone. She 
was fond of calling me in the midst of 
school, and because her husband was a 
trustee, I was allowed to leave my class 
and talk with her so long as she chose. 
She was chiefly concerned in Vans get- 
ting high marks, that his father might 
be pleased. 

The real power in the family was the 
grandmother. She was a frequent visi- 
tor at school, walking in at any moment, 


and accepting homage from all. Soci- 
ety considered her a most successful 
mother; she had married off three 


daughters, each in her first season, to 
wealthy men. After knowing the dowa- 
ger I could readily believe that she 
played a dominant part in the roman- 
ces! 

White hair marcelled, heavy body 
strongly corseted, affecting light colored 
clothes, she always made me think of a 
fat poodle as she came into the room. 
Her voice was coarse and heavy. I had 
the feeling that she was apt to tell an 
of-color story and slap the hearer on 
the back as she laughed boisterously. 
I never knew her history, but she re- 
minded me of an Idaho social leader 
who in her girlhood days was a bar- 
maid and danced, barefooted, for the 
miners. They were exactly the same 
type. Van’s mother and the other two 
daughters seemed of a different stock. 

Van was a favorite with his grand- 
mother. Her knowledge of educational 
methods was vague, but it seemed to be 
apart of her creed to visit the school. 
One morning I was called to the office. 
Before I opened the door, I could hear 
her familiar tones. 

She was characterizing, in no uncer- 
tain tones, a benefactress of the school, 
a woman known the world over for her 
wealth and charities. ‘‘I always 
thought she was a fool. Last night I 
sat near her at dinner and now I know 
it!” 

Seeing me, she re-directed her fire. 

“What book did you tell Van to 
get?’’ 

“Why, I don’t recall telling him to 
get any book.’’ 

“Yes you did! 
some book. What was it?’ 

I was not afraid of her. 


think. 


You told him to get 


I stopped to 





“I told the class to read some parts of 
Hiawatha,’’ I reealled. 
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‘*That’s it. He forgot.’’ 

The next day a beautifully bound 
copy of the Songs of Hiawatha was de- 
livered to me, with the compliments of 
Van’s grandmother. 

In spite of the constant home stimu- 
lus, Van was not a good worker. There 
was nothing spontaneous in what he did, 
for he had no incentive within himself. 
I found it very difficult to gain his con- 
fidence, to break down his wall of 
brusque reserves; but the path to under- 
standing between us was unexpectedly 
opened. In the history story, one morn- 
ing, the question arose of succession to 
the throne. 

“If the king didn’t have any chil- 
dren, who would be king?’’ inquired 
Van. 

I told them, adding, unwisely, that 
kings usually have children. 

‘*But people can’t have children just 
when they want them!’’ protested Van. 

‘*Yes they ean,’’ said Sally firmly. 
‘*My mother can have a baby any time 
she wants one!’ 

This statement silenced even Van for 
a moment, then he retorted, feebly, 
‘Yes, adopt one.’’ 

**No,’’ triumphed Sally, ‘‘ask the doe. 
tor for one!’ 

Van was not utterly satisfied. ‘* Does 
the doctor really bring babies?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘I know that’s what they say, 
but is it true?’ 

The children were looking at me ex- 
pectantly. In that moment Van's 
search for truth seemed a_ beautiful 
thing; something I must not hurt. I 
had intended to lead up to this story at 
some other time, but the hour seemed 
psychological. 

‘‘That is a very beautiful story,’’ I 
said. ‘‘Shall I tell you about it?”’ 

““O ves, Miss Ross.’’ 

So I told them, very gently, sitting 
in the midst of the circle, feeling for 
the right word, just the phrase to use 
for this first impression. It was not a 
complete story, but in so far as it went, 
it was true. Brown eyes and blue never 
left my face as I recalled their nature 
lessons, their stories of flowers and 
birds, tracing the growth of mother love 
and father care. 

‘‘For just a mother isn’t enough. 
Every family must have a mother and a 
father to eare for it.’’ 

‘*Our kittens haven't any father,’ re- 
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marked Dick-with-a-lisp triumphantly. 

‘*Neither have ours,’’ agreed Agnes 
May. ‘‘They have a mother, but no 
father.’’ 

‘‘The father cat does not love his kit- 
tens or stay with them as the mother 
does, but somewhere they have a father. 
Every family must have a father and a 
mother. That is the way God planned 
= 

They listened gravely to the end of 
the story, making very few comments. 
I wondered what was going on in the 
little minds. 

A week later Van came into the room 
and made straight for the corner where 
I was putting up pictures. 

‘‘T want to tell you something, Miss 
Ross,’’ he said, putting up his short, 
chubby arms in an unwonted gesture. 
I bent over until his arms rested about 
my neck and he could put his lips to my 
ear. 

‘My rabbit is going to have some 
baby rabbits,’’ came the excited whisper, 
‘‘and I wont let anybody touch her be- 
cause you know she’s keeping her babies 


safe and warm right under her heart 
and I’m going to take eare of her. 
Don’t tell anybody, will you, Miss 
Ross?’’ 


AGNES MAY AND THE PARTY 


Agnes May was one of those children 
who are dragged about the country by 
their parents, from New York to Long 
Island, from Long Island to Florida or 
California, back to the city, then Europe 
for the summer. Three or four dif- 
ferent teachers each year had Agnes 
May, she attended two or three schools 
with their varying methods. I have 
heard the mothers of such children de- 
clare that the travel furnished a broader 
edueation than school could give, which 
may be true, but judging from the chil- 
dren I have known, the experience is 
hard for the child. 

We had Agnes May in our group in 
the fall. After Christmas she went 
South, returning for a few weeks in the 
spring before was taken out of 
school early to sail for Europe with her 
family and a private tutor. She was 
always making up work, behind in one 
subject or ahead in another, and this 
was harder for her because Agnes May 
was not an exceptionally bright child. 


she 
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‘*Indeed I will not, Van. 
a beautiful seecret.’’ 

After that we were good friends, Vay 
and I; we shared a secret. He began t 
trust me with many small confidences, 
and it was in this way that I stumbled 
on the eause for his indifference tp 
school. He lingered one recess as I was 


I think it 


i 


RL 





marking the arithmetie books. Sorrow. 
fully I showed him his own. 

‘But Miss Ross!’’ he eried, in a burst 
of confidence, ‘‘I’m going to be a cow. 
boy! What does a cowboy need of 
writing and arithmetie?’’ 

In a flash I realized that this seeret 
ambition had been holding him back; it 
was the very thing I had been search. 
ing for, and desperately trying to meet 


the situation, I grasped at the first 
thought. 


‘*Did your father go to school, Van?” 

“QO yes! He went to Harvard and 
the law school, too.’’ 

‘“‘Of course you don’t eare to know 
as much as he does.’’ 

Van was struck silent. 

‘Gee!’ he said, at length, ‘‘I will 
have to go to school, won’t I?’ His 
tone was one of determination, edged 
with regret. I could almost hear the 
cowboy, galloping—galloping away. 





Slow and awkward, always stumbling 
over her own fat legs, she was not a fa-| 
vorite with our group. The children 
were impatient of her clumsiness, her | 
delay in grasping ideas, her lack of any 
charm. Beside breezy Sally, or win- 
some little Janice, Agnes May was like 
a tug boat, chugging in the wake of a 
group of jaunty yachts. She had a 
fairly good mind ot the following type, 
with not the slightest evidence of initia- 
tive. 

**What shall I do now?’’ was her con- 
stant ery. ‘‘I don’t know what to do. 
You tell me, Miss Ross.”’ 

Iter mother had secured a_ divoree 
some years before and had married 4 
man of great wealth, yet gossip whis 
pered that the second union had brought 
even less happiness than the first. They 
lived in one of the show places, a castle 
like mansion of pillars and white chin- 
neys, of gingerbread turrets and unused 
baleonies, with large grounds planted 
with rare shrubs and trees and huge 
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spaces of shady greensward where the 
children never romped. The place was 
thick with servants; butlers, footmen, 
maids, gardeners, chauffeurs, white-clad 
nurses for the four small children of the 
second marriage; sixty men were em- 
ployed on the place, keeping up the gar- 
dens and greenhouses, mowing the acres 
of lawn and caring for the flowers. 

The teacher of this class of children 
does not have the invitations to the 
homes which the public school teacher 
receives. Very rarely, perhaps once or 
twice a year, she is asked to some house 
for luncheon—always for luncheon. I 
was never in Agnes May’s home and 
never met her mother, but from her gov- 
erness, a sensible, clear-skinned English- 
woman, I had a little insight into her 
environment. The mother I sometimes 
saw out in one of the big cars—a pale 
creature, worn out by much child-bear- 
ing. She loved her children devotedly 
but was physically unable to take the 
responsibility of their eare. To fat lit- 
tle Agnes May, the only child of her 
first marriage, she seemed to cling and 
always took her with her. 

Agnes May told us one day that her 
father had helped her with her reading. 

“Every time I didn’t know a word, 
he slapped me,’’ she reported; yet so 
stolid, so complacent and _ self-satisfied 
was she, that this tale did not move me 
as it might have done otherwise. I was 
even willing to admit that his method 
produced results! Onee when the child 
referred to ‘‘the man who was my moth- 
er’s husband,’’ it took me a second to 
realize that she was speaking of her own 
father. 

Agnes May had just returned from 
the South for her few weeks with us, 
and some of the children were asking 
about her school down there. 

“Who was the teacher?’’ 
Dick-with-a-lisp. 

“Oh, he was the eunningest thing!’’ 
said Agnes May. ‘‘He was only twenty- 
one and he had little curls all over his 
head — the cunningest thing!”’ 

Her tone was an unconscious imitation 
of some bored grown-up. She broke off 
to ask the old question, ‘‘ What shall I 
do now? Shall I study my spelling or 
do my arithmetic ?’’ 

“Which do you need the more, Agnes 
May’’’ It was the hour when they had 
free time for study. 


inquired 
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**Oh, I don’t know, Miss Ross. You 
tell me.’’ 

‘One of my maids is so stupid,’’ she 
told us one day, adding importantly, ‘‘I 
have three, you know. Well, she was 
walking along the road, never looking 
to see what was behind her, and a truck 
same along and knocked her down.”’ 

**Did it hurt her?’’ asked Sally. 

**Oh, yes. She’s in bed. But she’s 
really too stupid.’’ 

And this child, already a bit of a snob, 
slow in body and mind, will inherit 
great wealth, probably marry riches. I 
could see her, a fat and important ma- 
tron, playing bridge and talking about 
her servants. 

We were discussing the party when 
Agnes May came back that spring. They 
had never had a party. It was not that 
kind of a school. So I was especially 
eager for one, anticipating the delight of 
working with children given a new ex- 
perience. We began talking about it two 
weeks before Easter, in that too short 
fifteen minutes at the beginning of 
school, when I had them quite to my- 
self, the small lifted faces grouped about 
me, the plastic minds wax to my im- 
pression. I had told them first of an 
Easter party of the year before. The 
response was instantaneous. 

**Oh, Miss Ross, couldn’t we have an 
Easter party?’’ asked Dick-with-a-lisp. 

‘** Would you like to give one?’’ 

**Q-o-oh yes, Miss Ross,’’ in rapturous 
chorus. 

So we talked it over carefully and 
appointed two committees, a decoration 
committee and an entertainment com- 
mittee. When they chose Agnes May 
as the chairman of the decoration com- 
mittee, a deed engineered by Sally, I was 
dismayed ; nor were my misgivings as to 
the efficiency of the committee allayed 
when Agnes May chose, as one of her 
helpers, Ward, the dullest boy in the 
group. But it is often the teacher who 
must learn. The morning following the 
election, Agnes May arrived early. She 
drew me into a corner. 

**Miss Ross,’’ said impressively, 
‘‘am I head of the decoration commit- 
tee 5 

**Why, yes, Agnes May, vou are the 
ehairman.”’ 

‘I am really the head of it?’’ 
sisted. 
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‘‘All right,’’ in satisfaction. ‘‘I 
wanted to be sure. Now, Miss Ross, 
you needn’t think another thing about 
the decorations. I'll attend to every- 
thing. Of course, I'll tell you about 
them, but you need not worry one bit.’’ 

Every morning during the following 
two weeks, there were whispered confer- 
ences in the corners of the sunny room. 
Agnes May’s committee bristled with 
plans, their air of excitement. so infect- 
ing the others that Sally, the head of 
the entertainment committee, was in- 
cited to greater endeavors. I was daily 
amused and astonished at the manner 
in which the inexperienced group went 
about their plans. They decided that, 
inasmuch as the party would occur dur- 
ing the last two periods of school, just 
before the lunch hour, refreshments 
would be quite out of place. Sally, in- 
deed, relinquished the idea slowly. 

**Our cook could make a big cake and 
a freezer of ice cream.’’ She offered. 

But the majority ruled that ice cream 
and cake before lunch would never do. 
In spite of the full greenhouses, the chil- 
dren did not seem free to bring flowers 
to school. For this reason, as well as to 
give them experience in buying, the 
decoration committee was allowed two 
dollars for expenses. They decided to 
trim the room after school on the day 
before the party; soon after lunch they 
began to come. Agnes May arrived in 
a limousine with Miss Drake, her gover- 
and both had full arms. Agnes 
May was all business. 

‘“‘We will put up the crepe paper 
first,’’ she directed. ‘‘ Ward, you unroll 
it. Do you like it, Miss Ross?’’ 

‘*It is lovely, Agnes May!’’ And it 
was. Bunnies and yellow chickens and 
Easter flowers! How it glorified the 
room — what a party air it gave when 
the gay lengths were unrolled and 
pinned over all the blackboards. Agnes 
May was busy revealing her treasures. 

‘*Miss Drake colored these eggs for 
me. May we use your desk, Miss Ross? 
The plant would look so pretty there.’’ 

‘*What a beautiful hyacinth, Agnes 
May. How did you have money enough 
for all of this?”’ 

**Well, the plant was really seventy- 
five cents,’’ she replied, ‘‘but I told the 
man that we had only two dollars to 
spend for all the decorations, so he let 
me have it for fifty cents.’’ 


ness, 
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This from Agnes May, the stolid fol- 
lower in the footsteps of others! 

Stripped of its prosaic burdens— 
books, pencils, and work-a-day things 
earefully put away —the desk bloomed 
forth with huge colored eggs, with rab- 
bits and bright, laden baskets, a brilliant 
spot in the corner of the room. 

In the midst of it all entered Sally, 
nonchalant, sure of herself, eight years 
old. An imposing, uniformed chauffeur 
towered behind her, his arms full of 
parcels. 

‘*T thought we had better have some- 
thing to eat at a party,’’ she announced, 
‘‘so | brought these. We can take them 
home and not eat them until after lunch, 
Put them here, Jackson.’’ 

She had a large egg-shaped box filled 
with candy for each child. 

‘“‘The eandy is all right,’’ she added. 
‘It won’t hurt us. Mother chose it.” 

She surveyed the decorations critie- 
ally and found no fault, high praise 
from Sally. The committee themselves 
viewed their completed labors with un- 
concealed satisfaction. 

‘It looks pretty nice,’’ said Ward, 
the dull one, his eyes shining. 

‘“*Yes, it certainly does!’’ agreed 
Agnes May emphatically, her round face 
red with excitement and exertion. 

Reluctantly they left, and contentedly 
I closed the door on the gay, silent room, 
brimming with its promise of happiness. 

Children’s faces are always fascinat- 
ing, and the morning of the party pro- 
vided studies in expressions of wonder 
and joy which filled great spaces in my 
mental picture-galleries. The familiar 
room was a new, strangely lovely place. 
They were still too young to be immune 
from the thrill of parties; excitement 
flooded the room. ‘et they held to reg- 
ular periods of work the first half of the 
morning with a self control which some 
grown-ups lack under similar conditions. 

At eleven o’clock the party began. 
300ks were put away, desks moved back 
to give floor space, and Sally, as the 
head of the entertainment committee, 
took charge. I found myself a guest at 
the festivities. Hunting for eggs, pin- 
ning the ear on the bunny, egg races, all 
of the Easter games they played; Sally 
and Agnes May watching to see that no 
one cheated. 

‘*Tt’s not fair to push the egg against 
your shoe, Russel,’’ they cried. 
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The principal came and went, the fun 
mounted higher and then—the party 
was almost spoiled. Russel became ut- 
terly unruly. He had been mean in little 
wavs from the beginning. I had been 
watching him, but now he deliberately 
tried to break up the party. He shouted 
and yelled, he pushed the chairs where 
they were not wanted, he put himself in 
the way of the others, was he trying to 
trip little Jane? Quietly starting to- 
ward him, I was halted by Agnes May’s 
voice. 

‘‘Russel can’t play!’’ she was saying 
decisively. ‘‘He’s spoiling the party.”’ 

““Yes, he is!’’ chorused the others. 
‘‘Russel can’t play with us. You will 
have to sit down, Russel.’’ 

Russel sat down in a corner, sullen, but 
subdued by the disapproval of his group, 
and the party went on. Perhaps the 
glance from my eye had something to 
do with his submission, but I liked to 


think of the children judging and con- 
victing, justly, by themselves. 

So soon it was time to go home. They 
filed out, each with a full basket to take 
home. 

**Good-bye, Miss Ross. It was a lovely 
party, wasn’t it?’’ 

With small, moist hands they shook 
mine, dropped their curtseys and made 
their bows. Small feet clattering down 
the stairs, eager voices in the hall telling 
nurse and governess about the ‘‘lovely 
party,’’ the hum of departing motors — 
the party was over. I wasalone. It had 
been a noisy party — Russel had been so 
bad — but they were dear children — 
and so happy about it—and Agnes 
May! More strangely than ever I re- 
alized the hidden possibilities in every 
child. No more would Agnes May fol- 
low tamely in set paths. She had felt 
the thrill of responsibility. 

She was awake. 


PETER — HIS PRESENT 


Peter ought not to have been in school. 
Excitable, high-strung, nervously un- 
stable, he needed fresh air, and good 
times — relaxing, steadying influences 
that would give to him self-control and 
make of him a normal child, not the 
repression and restraint which the aver- 
age school room imposes. But his 
parents wished him to be in school while 
they were at Palm Beach. 

His mother came to see me before she 
left for the South, and I needed no fur- 
ther explanation for Peter’s nervous- 
ness. Small and restless was Peter’s 
mother. With her bobbed curls tueked 
under a close hat, in her sport coat re- 
dolent of smoke, she looked like a 
wilful child roaming about the room, 
speaking in staceato tones. 

““Be very severe with Peter, Miss Ross. 
There is no reason why he should not 
do as well as the rest of the class. Of 
course, he has been ill a great deal, but 
the doctor says he is perfectly well now, 
so don’t hesitate to be severe. I have 
an excellent governess for him. Just 
speak to her if Peter makes any trouble 
for you.”’ 

Perfectly well! Peter, who could not 
hold himself to any task for more than 
five minutes; who, half a dozen times 
during the morning would jump from 
his seat to hop up and down from sheer 
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nervous tension, whose hand shook so 
that he never had a passable paper in 
writing, no matter how hard he tried. 

I saw a picture of Peter’s mother in a 
fashionable magazine not long after this 
— Peter’s mother, demure and nunlike 
in a plain velvet gown — and I thought 
of the picture of his mother which Peter 
had given us. He had shocked the entire 
group by exelaiming ‘‘Oh, my God!”’ 
when a drop of ink fell on his page. 
After I had explained, gravely, the 
enormity of his offense, he looked up at 
me, unimpressed, and remarked, ‘‘ Oh, I 
guess it can’t be so very bad. My 
mother says it all the time!’’ 

When the children were dismissed one 
morning, I went down with them to the 
cloak room to see Peter’s governess. A 
dozen women were hovering over the 
children, urging them into coats, pulling 
on rubbers, jerking hats straight; a 
shabby, pathetie lot of females for the 
most part, these foreign discards who 
bring up the children of the rich. Peter’s 
governess was younger than the usual 
type — French, vivacious, hard. 

‘Look at this child, Miss Ross,’’ she 
said, jerking Peter to her side and 
speaking rapidly in a_ high-pitched 
voice. ‘*The last day his parents are 
to be at home, when I wished him to 
look well, what happens? He does not 
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go to sleep when he is put to bed last 
night and to-day —look at him! Pale- 
face! I am so angry! But he has not 
had one pleasure to-day, not one, as 
punishment! Does Peter behave in 
school, Miss Ross?’’ she asked suddenly. 
“Tf he does not, just tell me and I will 
see that he does!’’ With a swift move- 
ment she turned the child’s face toward 
her; grasping his chin she held a warn- 
ing finger close to his face. 

‘*You will be a good boy in school, 
Peter!’’ she warned. ‘‘You  under- 
stand! If you are not good I shall 
punish you! Do you hear me?”’ 

She added a few rapid words of 
French. 

**Oui Mademoiselle,’’ answered Peter, 
his big brown eyes chained to her men- 
acing face. 

She released him and turned to me 
smilingly. 

‘Peter has not been well?’’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘Oh, Peter is perfectly well!’’ she 
declared airily. 

The child’s father I never saw. The 
fathers rarely visit school. Polo, Europe, 
business—in these connections the chil- 
dren mention fathers, but the teacher’s 
eontact with the family is through the 
nurse or governess and an occasional 
mother. 

Peter was a problem in the school- 
room. Home and school were two dis- 
tinet worlds; the child had to adjust 
himself daily to the change from one to 
the other, and back again. From a 
world of submission to a world of co- 
operation was a change too hard for 
Peter to make easily. He lived in the 
world of submission for twenty hours, 
school claimed but four. The school 
world suffered. It was not fair to ex- 
pect him to follow a routine schedule, 
neither was it just to allow him to mis- 
use his freedom. He must be governed 
to some extent by the rules of his 
group. He annoyed us chiefly by talk- 
ing loudly when the class wished to 
work. The children all made allowances 
for Peter, but toward his talking they 
were unrelenting. We talked it over one 
morning when he had been especially 
boisterous. 

‘‘What shall we do with Peter?”’ I 
inquired gravely. 

The children stopped work to con- 
sider. 
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‘Put him in the ecloset!’’ 
Russel. 

‘*Send him to the principal!’’ 
Sally. 

*‘T think it might be a good idea to 
move his seat away from us,’’ spoke up 
Dick-with-a-lisp, ‘‘and make him sit all 
by himself in that corner by the win- 
dow.’’ 

When this course was finally decided 
upon, Peter was furious. That the sug. 
gestion should have come from Dick, his 
best friend, was an added insult; but 
after he had sat by himself for a few 
minutes, he quieted down and began to 
work. The next day he came to me, 
asking that his desk might stay in the 
corner. 

‘IT seem to work better by myself,” 
said Peter. 

Sweet and lovable, too, was the boy, 
in spite of his nervous movements bor- 
dering on awkwardness; fond of bring- 
ing me presents —a wad of short-stem- 
med violets, limp from the close grasp 
of his little fist, a new pencil, cookies 
from his lunch. I used often to wish 
that Peter might be in some modern 
country day-school, where his nervous 
energy could spend itself in some legit- 
imate activity, where he could live all 
day in a healthful environment, with 
some chance for self-expression. The 
great majority of children from wealthy 
homes are put into schools of the con- 
servative, repressive type. 

Whatever the school, the primary 
children find the weeks before Christ- 
mas a period of ecstasy. First there is 
the Christmas story to tell, the story of 
the Christ-child. All children thrill to 
it. Often, as I have stood before them 
or sat in their midst, telling them some 
tale which is so old, zo well known to us 
grown-ups that we have no feeling for 
it—-the beauty which made it a tale 
worth the frequent re-telling lost to us 
—as I have looked into the rapt little 
faces, the active bodies quiet under the 
spell, and have felt the original charm 
of the story striking responsively their 
unspoiled emotions, I have thought of 
the lines, 


suggested 


Said 


Children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup, 
and thanked God that I was a primary 
teacher. 
Then there are the Christmas songs 
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to learn and the Christmas entertain- 
ment to practise for, and the Christmas 
decorations for the room, to be made 
and hung. It is all so exciting. There 
was talk in our room of parties, of 
parents returning for the holidays, of 
the mysterious half-believed-in Santa 
Claus. Sally was giving a party and 
was having a Punch and Judy show out 
from the city to entertain them. An- 
ticipation became an absorbing emotion 
There was a little talk of presents. 

“What do you want for Christmas, 
Sally ?’’ asked Russel. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ she answered. 
“T don’t really want anything. I have 
everything.”’ 

The day of the entertainment, the last 
day of school before the Christmas va- 
cation, found each teacher arriving with 
an empty suitcase. Experience had 
proved it necessary. Nor did this al- 
ways prove large enough for the gifts 
which presently began to pour in. As 
each excited child came in, a tissue- 
wrapped, ribbon-decked parcel was 
added to the pile on my desk. The room 
grew full of little figures being dressed 
in gay costumes; a nurse with her mouth 
full of pins was hastily finishing a 
frilled paper dress; all was excited con- 
fusion. Then, swiftly, the hour was 
upon us; the play that had taken so 
many hours to learn was quickly over; 
afew mothers came up to talk with the 
teachers, some charmingly simple, others 
with a tinge of patronage. 

“Such a delightful play!’’ ‘‘The 
children were so ecunning.’’ ‘‘I hope 
you will have a pleasant vacation, Miss 
Ross.’’ 

The waiting chauffeurs began to drive 
up outside; the mothers, the rare and 
conspicuous fathers, left; the nurses, 
governesses and children followed; the 
last big car purred away—it was over. 

The teachers gathered in one room to 
open their presents. There was much 
laughter and exclaiming as the pack- 
ages were opened—imported perfumes, 
vanity boxes, fanciful trifles from ex- 
pensive shops, an order on a well-known 


firm for a pair of gloves; presents not so 
welcome, also—a gaudy dish, a queer 
bag. A tooled leather book cover I re- 
solved to exchange, and later did, trans- 
ferring its value—twenty-five dollars— 
to a kodak. 

‘*What is that small square box?’ 
asked one of the teachers, as the piles 
of tissue on the floor increased and the 
last boxes were being opened. 

**It’s from the Smiths,’’ I replied. ‘‘I 
am saving it for the last. It is from 
Barbara and Buster together.”’ 

**It looks like jewelry !’’ said the kin- 
dergarten teacher. ‘‘ Hurry up and open 
_” 

The name of this family adorns the 
door of one of New York’s most famous 
stores, so our expectations were high. 
The box contained a tiny flower to wear 
on my coat—the price mark on the 
box had not been removed — fifty cents. 
Our astonishment was exceeded only by 
our laughter! 

It was not until I was packing the 
gifts into my suitease that I realized 
that Peter had not given me a present. 
If it had been any of the others — but 
Peter; who loved to give! I recalled 
then his unhappy eyes as the gay pile 
on my desk had grown higher. I won- 
dered. Was Mademoiselle punishing 
him by allowing him no gifts? Was he 
afraid to ask for a present? I never 
knew. 

On the day after New Year’s, the first 
day of school after the long vacation, 
when Christmas is a forgotten joy and 
the work of the winter stretches ahead, 
Peter came into the schoolroom smiling. 

‘‘Here is your Christmas present, 
Miss Ross,’’ he said, and thrust a pack- 
age into my hand. 

At recess I took it out of my desk —a 
curious little bundle wrapped in creased 
paper, tied with a string. I opened it. 
A bottle of perfume-with a French 
label. But how queer—the seal was 
broken Instinctively I removed the 
eork and lifted the bottle. Then I set it 
down. Poor little rich child. The 
bottle was filled with water. 


, 
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THE LAST CHOICE OF CRUSTY Dick 


By Wititiam D. WILLIAMS 


ear, l was a very common- 
os place, uninteresting 
spot, which one would 
be sure to forget within 
a single day. There 
are a million such 
places, more or less, in 
the arid Southwest. All around, as far as 
the eye could reach, the level plain was 
set with sparse clumps of prickly-pear 
and grease weed, but such things really 
count for nothing in such a country. A 
mile or more to the easi, a barren red 
hill had, once upon a time, wakened to 
life and heaved itself aloft; but that 
was long, long ago—so very long the 
hill itself appeared to have forgotten 
about it. The heat waves that flickered 
in the air distorted the rugged outlines, 
and set them in seeming motion, as 
though the hill were about to move 
again. But all the desert knew better, 
for, in all the ages since it had pos- 
sessed itself of that country, that hill 
had continually threatened to move, not- 
withstanding which, it had not once 
changed its position. So the thin, dry 
grass twisted and curled back upon it- 
self, and tried, in every other way, to 
withdraw itself from the terrible heat 
of the sun, and had not even a languid 
apprehension that anything would hap- 
pen. 

To the west, right at hand, as one 
might say, a red granite rock, big as 
a house, had in other ages burst the 
bonds of the earth, and stuck its head 
out in the air. But so hot did it find 
it, and so dull, it was plainly sorry of 
its reckless irruption ; it drooped repent- 
antly, as if promising never to do it 
again. 

In all that commonplace of desolation, 
absolutely the only thing worth looking 
at was a slender trickle of water, which 
perseveringly pushed itself up, along 
the break in the earth made by the 
protruding rock. In any other country, 
if anybody had ever noticed its exist- 
ence, it would have been called a seep, 
and it would have been set about 
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thickly with waving flags and nodding 
ferns. In the desert, it was a spring, 
known and honored by every lonesome, 
wandering man and beast on one side 
of the great range, and it was orna- 
mented by a straggling fringe of dry 
white bones, which lay upon its bosom 
like a string of pearls adorning the neck 
of a bride. 

If it be true that every landscape has 
a story of its own, which can be read in 
the expression of its features, then one 
looking at that spot would be justified 
in believing himself able to see, as 
plainly as if it had been written in 
the palm of his hand, these words, 
‘*Since the dawn of creation nothing 
whatever has happened here.’’ Yet, 
within the memory of men still living, 
that rock has looked down upon at least 
one ambush and massacre, as dreary as 
the scene surrounding it, and God alone 


knows what other horrors it has wit- 
nessed. 
It was in the morning, with the sun 


g; 
part way up the sky, when all around 
the eastern side of the rock a swirling 
tangle of men and horses, of wagons and 
harness, an intricate and confused cur- 
rent of disorder, set slowly toward the 
spring. Along the edges, the sparse 
bunches of grease weed and prickly-pear 
were exploding rapidly, going pop, pop, 
pop, as if the surface of the desert were 
breaking out in a noisy eruption. Out 
of the popping there rose curls of white 
smoke, ascending vertically through the 
dead air, climbing steadily, as though 
set upon some lofty, common errand. 
The Apaches had ambushed a wagon- 
train, and the teamsters were driving 
for the shelter of the rock, there to 
make such stand as they could. ‘* Hai, 
whoop,’’ each man was shouting to his 
horses, leaning far forward over the 
tails of the wheelers, seeming by the 
inclination of his body to add speed to 
his flight. ‘‘Hai, whoop! Get up, Jim! 
Go on, Kate! Out of this, boys, out of 


this!’’ The horses went with a rush, 
surging evenly against their collars, 
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their bodies glistening with an ooze of 
perspiration. The wagons bumped and 
ewaved over the inequalities of the 
surface, the timbers of. each groaning 
beneath its heavy load. Dust sprang up 
in the air and hung about them, until 
only vague outlines loomed through, un- 
certainly discerned, as if seen through a 
dense fog. 

The Indians had abandoned conceal- 
ment. They stood up, leaning forward 
with eagerness, shooting with the calm 
rapidity of an expert hunter killing 
game. At times they sereamed, clap- 
ping one hand to the mouth and re- 
moving it rapidly, repeating this fre- 
quently, producing a broken, wailing 
ery, that seemed wonderfully feeble in 
the open vastness which surrounded 
them. 

The whole affair had a singular ap- 
pearance of unreality, event after event 
occurring as if each one had been re- 
hearsed with a masterful patience. No 
third rate painter of cheap scenery 
could have produeed a more ecommon- 
place, uninteresting desert. The rifles 
continued to explode theatrically, the 
white puffs of smoke rising with stiff 
deliberation, each exactly like every 
other, as if they were being lifted by 
machinery which could not be made to 
move fast enough to produce the proper 
effect. The Indians yelled ‘*‘ Yow, yow, 
yow’’ with such precision that they 
seemed to have been trained from in- 
fancy. The drivers cracked their whips 
and swore at their horses with an ap- 
pearance of merely perfunctory zeal. 
The interest they displayed looked to 
have been drilled into them by persist- 
ent effort. 

When Gold Finch was shot through 
the lungs with a soft bullet that drilled 
a hole through which one could have 
run a stick, you would have said he was 
very far from being surprised. The 
froth of blood filling his throat pre- 
eluded his speech. With a gentle mo- 
tion of his hand, he turned over the 
lines to Crusty Dick, who sat at his 
side, and, lying down uncomfortably 
over the back of the narrow seat, went 
to sleep without a word, and passed out 
of the play and out of the world. And 
the rock of their refuge was still a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

Dick frowned, and said, ‘‘Damn it.’’ 
He stuck the barrel of his smoking gun 
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beneath his thigh, gathered the four 
leather straps awkwardly in his fingers, 
two in each hand, and turned his at- 
tention to driving, like a man giving 
himself, with a world of enthusiasm, to 
the acquisition of a new trade. 

‘‘Here, you, Buck Howard,’’ he yel- 
led to the driver on his left, ‘‘don’t 
you keep a-crowdin’ on me. Don’t you 
do it.”” He mumbled to himself in- 
audible complaints. 

An arrow struck his near wheeler in 
the ribs, sticking out like a_ leafless 
weed, and, as the horse plunged under 
the pain, another appeared, grown fast 
to the shoulder. 

‘*They ‘ll make a damn poreupine out 
of that Jim horse,’’ he growled. ‘‘I 
reckon it’s my turn now.’’ He leaned 
over the dead body of the teamster, 
balaneing himself precariously, looking 
backward through the dust, along the 
wagon cover. He drew the revolver 
from his belt, and, in a listless, casual 
manner, discharged one chamber. An 
Indian who had been running in pur- 
suit, holding an arrow drawn to its 
head in his bow, let the tip slip from 
between his fingers, stood for an in- 
stant, with ene leg lifted in its stride, 
and then plunged, head first, like a 
diver, into a bunch of prickly-pear, 
where he lay, moving his arms and legs 
jerkily, as if he were swimming. 

‘‘T wish I could drive that good,’’ 
complained Dick. The wagon bumped 
against a ridge of dirt, throwing him 
down on Gold Finch’s body, and, when 
he had slipped along to his own end 
of the seat, he was all dabbled with 
blood. But the rock was visibly nearer 
at hand. 

Suddenly, one of Howard’s leaders 
staggered and fell to its knees. The 
driver lashed out tremendously with his 
whip, the horse lifted itself, plunged 
heavily against its collar, and fell in a 
heap. The wheeler stumbled over the 
leader, the team swung around, locking 
the wheels, and Howard cursed franti- 
eally, calling Heaven to witness that, if 
he had ever dreamed of such luck, he 
would have stayed at home with his 
mother. 

Dick was out in an instant, cutting 
loose the traces, slashing into the gear, 
loosing the dying animal, with a com- 
posure so unrufiled and effective it had 
the appearance of calm deliberation, as 
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if he had been expecting this from be- 
fore his birth, as if he were prepared 
for it by’ages of forethought. 

‘*Now, look at that damn tongue,’’ 
cried Howard, spitting disgustedly, and 
pointing with one finger extended. 

The broken tongue was-stuck in the 
ground, anchoring the wagon in the 
desert. Bullets were singing mourn- 
fully overhead, as if filled with melan- 
choly regret for their deadly errand. 
Others, passing, more dangerously near, 
buzzed like angry bumble-bees. Arrows 
passed through the air, splitting it with 
spiteful, hissing noises. 

Dick looked a moment at the ruin. 
‘‘Tlell,’’ he exploded. ‘‘Git in with 
me. I’m a-needin’ a driver a whole 
lot.”’ 

‘*T don’t like to 
protested Howard. 

‘Git in,’’ Dick ordered. ‘‘Git in. 
Git right in.’’ His voice was tense and 
emphatic, his eyes blazed with anger, 
he seemed ready to spring upon the 
driver and tear him to pieces. 

Howard took a step toward Dick’s 
wagon. All at once he sat down on 
the ground, and looked around him, 
amazement showing in _ his face. 
‘*Lordy,’’ he muttered, ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve 
gone an’ done it now.’’ He turned his 
eyes sheepishly toward Dick. He tried 
to stand up, he raised himself with one 
leg in position, dragged the other after 
him until he was upright, balanced 
himself a moment with outstretched 
arms, and sat down on the ground 
again. He felt of his leg, withdrew his 
fingers dripping blood, gazed at them 
shrewdly, and looked again toward Dick, 
very deprecating, obviously ashamed. 

Dick was facing to the rear, shooting 
slewly and methodically, like a man 
bored by too long practice at a target. 
So wonderful was his exeeution that, in 
a moment, not an Indian was to be seen, 
and the vegetation once more began to 
explode, where hostile marksmen lay 
concealed. 

He glanced over his shoulder toward 
Howard. ‘‘Git in,’’ he complained. 
**Why the hell don’t you git in? D’ye 
expect me to hold ’em off forever?’’ 

‘*They got me,’’ apologized Howard, 
and he began to excuse himself, explain- 
ing how it happened. ‘‘They broke my 
leg, an’ I couldn’t help it. The bone’s 
a-stickin’ clean out. You git in.’’ 


leave my horses,”’ 
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The vegetation was breaking out jn 
puffs of smoke at close range. The last 
of the other wagons whirled by in a 
great cloud of dust. At the rock the 
drivers were calling back to them: ‘‘Git 
in. Git in, an’ drive on. Come on, you 
damn fools.’’ Bullets, going both ways, 
passed them, singing mournfully—sing. 
ing to them of their danger and of the 
black sorrow of approaching death. 

It was done with a rush, a mob of 
Indians yelling and shooting at their 


heels. Howard fell into the seat with a 
groan, dropping heavily on _ Gold 


Finch’s dead body. Dick took his old 
place, firing backward along the edges 
of the wagon cover. At the rock, the 
drivers yelled their triumph. The whip 
cracked, the horses pulled against their 
collars, the wagon labored the 
inequalities of the surface, groaning as 
if in mortal anguish. They drove in, 
completing the little half cirele of wag. 
ons drawn up around the spring, but 
Dick was wounded in the fleshy part of 
the thigh, and an arrow was sticking 
out of Howard’s shoulder, the feathers 
swishing about through the air with the 
pull of the muscles. 

It was the sad beginning of a notable 
tragedy. When the first shot was fired 
and the ambush opened itself to its 


over 


victims, there had been in the train 
seven wagons and eleven men. In the 
half-moon that defended the spring 


there were four wagons left and seven 
men, all of whom were wounded. But 
the retreat was at an end, and no one 
thought of surrender. In fact, there 
has never lived a man so brave that he 
would willingly surrender himself alive 
into the hands of the Apache. 

At noon the barricade had been made 
as effective as possible. A few Indians 
were annoying the camp with an inter- 
mittent fire, which appeared to threaten 
no harm. The main body was at a safe 
distance, stripping the abandoned wag- 
ons, and seattering their contents. Blue 
smoke rose lazily from a fire, which was 
being fed with lumber from broken 
packages. Within the barricade the 
teamsters huddled together under the 
shade of a projecting spur of rock. The 
squealing of a horse in pain was borne 
on the air into their midst. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ inquired a gigantic 
teamster, who had a bloody bandage 
bound round his long black hair. 


—— 
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Dick. ‘‘ Why, 


answered 


“‘That?”’ 
that’s them Injuns a-tormentin’ of them 


horses. 

The drivers looked at each other with 
gloomy, foreboding eyes. 

“‘T wish I hadn’t left mine,’’ com- 
plained Buck Howard, attempting to 
rise. His shattered leg twisted under 
him helplessly, and he sat down again 
with a groan. 

While Dick was lifting him to an 
easier position, some of the drivers 
looked out cautiously over the wagon 
top, and saw that which set them shiv- 
ering with horror. 

“‘T’d_ kill myself first,’’ said the 
black-haired giant, turning back toward 
his companions and moistening his lips 
with the tip of his tongue. 

Singularly enough, the others ap- 
peared to understand, and nodded their 
heads, gravely approving. Meanwhile, 
their ears were distracted with the nick- 
ering of the tortured horse. 

In the middle of the afternoon, an 
Indian secretly surmounted the rock, 
and began shooting down into the camp, 
as it lay below him, open and defense- 
less. Dick turned away from the wag- 
ons, and, looking up, saw curls of white 
powder smoke, projected horizontally, 
lying upon the air motionless and hard 
of outline, like some rigid substance 
which had been violently ejected. The 
dull gleam of a gun barrel shone indi- 
stinctly, and a brown hand and arm, al- 
most indistinguishable in the shadow, 
lay along a ragged edge. Dick fired so 
quickly it seemed as though his gun had 
been discharged by accident. The line 
of light reflected from the steel leaped 
up like a live thing, the gun came clat- 
tering down the rock, the brown arm, 
lmply distorted, waved in the air; two 
savage eyes, points of glittering light, 
looked over the edge, seeming very 
bright against the dull background. 
Then Dick fired again, and a naked sav- 
age came tumbling down, falling inertly 
from one projection to another, lodging 
at last, the head and shoulders strained 
violently downward, the arms extended 
full length, seeming to stretch and reach 
for something which lay far below, to 
stretch and reach, forever, for some- 
thing they might never grasp. 

It was as theatrical and unreal as if 
it had been done for stage effect alone. 
The shots were fired too quickly ; Dick’s 
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skill was too great; the Apache died too 
promptly; the effort was too small for 
the effect produced; actors and spec- 
tators were too wooden, too uninter- 
ested, for it to be reality at which they 
were playing. One would not have been 
surprised to hear an avdience clap its 
hands and shout its approval, to see the 
Indian, who, with the tragic intensity 
of genius, stretched and strained to 
grasp that which he could never reach, 
rise and bow and lay his hand upon 
his heart, in mimic acknowledgment of 
the applause. 

**You sure gunned him damn quick,’’ 
praised Buek Howard; while Bartow 
Johnny and Charley Rudd grinned dep- 
recatingly, as if at some joke which they 
could not entirely approve. Crusty 
Dick was sheepish and downeast, hav- 
ing the look of a man caught, redhanded, 
in some shameful meanness. 

At that moment Buck’s eye caught 
sight of a prostrate, gigantic figure, 
sprawled in the dust beside one of the 
wagons, its long, black hair bound 
around with a dirty bandage, spotted 
with blood. He stared at it idiotically, 
apparently unable to comprehend. He 
blew out his breath between his teeth, 
producing a low, whistling noise, as if 
he had received an unexpected, painful 
injury. He glaneed from the dead body 
to Dick, and from Dick to the body, 
which seemed so appalling in the in- 
tensity of its quietude. 

“Why, I didn’t know that damn 
Injun had got Black Bill,’’ he groaned. 
His voice was like a wail. 

Black Bill lay in the dust, his face 
stiffening into an unchangeable expres- 
sion of pain, as if death brought to him 
no relief, as if he were doomed to suffer 
forever the pangs of dissolution. Out 
in front of the wagons, the tortured 
horse was still nieckering and shrieking. 

‘*Won’t that horse never die?’’ com- 
plained Charley. ‘‘It gits onto my 
nerves.”’ 

‘“*T never saw another feller so lucky 
as that there Black Bill,’’ mused Dick, 
looking down very gravely at the dead 
driver. 

“‘That’s so,’’ agreed Buck. ‘‘He’s 
surely drawed all the good eards this 
time.’ 

There was no one among them willing 
to dispute the proposition. 

Burning as they were 
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half crazed with the pain of ill-tended 
wounds, it was weary work wearing out 
the hours of that long hot afternoon. 
Out in front, rifles held by unseen foes 
exploded mysteriously at long intervals 
in unlikely spots in the sparse surround- 
ing vegetation. The abandoned wagons, 
gaunt wrecks in an ocean of sand, stood 
around, unsheeted and empty, silently 
dejected. In one, a naked figure, erect 
upon the driver’s seat, duskily outlined 
against the fierce, harsh sky, called out 
in a loud voice, making insulting, de- 
risive gestures at the besieged. One after 
another the drivers elevated their sights, 
using rests and aiming with the utmost 
eare, making wasteful, ineffective shots 
at the distant mark. 

When the sun hung right at the 
erest of the rock, blinding all who 
looked that way, another Indian scaled 
it from the opposite side, perching him- 
self at the very summit, from which 
point he opened fire. When he was 
finally driven off, there were two more 
dead in the camp. In the assault that 
came and was repelled at sunset, an- 
other passed away, and Howard was 
again wounded. That night he was de- 
lirious and did himself great harm, 
dragging himself about on his wounded 
leg, and foreing the bone further 
through the flesh and skin. 

It appears to be the belief of an 
Apache that, if he be killed during the 
night, his shade will dwell forever in 
the dark, where it will be tormented 
beyond his own wicked imagination, by 
beings that can better than he. 
Therefore, it is only in the greatest 
need that he will fight when there is no 
light. With the deepening of twilight 
the rifle popping ceased, a vast and 
lonely silence possessed the desert. 

Morning came, and every floating 
wisp of vapor caught the rays of the 
rising sun and trailed across the sky, 
its tattered rags gorgeous with orient 
colors. From before the barricade came 
again the noise of lonesome, infrequent 
and the bullets went moaning 
sorrowfully through the camp. Curling 
puffs of powder smoke, dark blue in the 
faint light, lay flat upon the air, and 
soared heavily. 

At a little distance some Indians stood 
about a fire which they were evidently 
feeding with unseasoned fuel, for dense 
smoke rose from it, in a slender column, 
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and sailed aloft, so high the eye could 
searcely discern its summit. They passed 
a blanket over the fire, holding down 
the smoke, which they loosed at irreg. 
ular intervals, letting it go in puffs, so 
that the column was broken by clear 
spaces of varying lengths. As the sun 
rose higher one could see, in the east 
and in the north, other smoke columns, 
broken also, which were rising at a great 
distance. The columns, built up of 
smoke puffs, varingly separated, rose to 
the sky with something of the rhythm 
and cadence of spoken words, as if un. 
imaginable intelligences were answering 
one another, as if they were speaking 
together across infinite gulfs. 

Dark figures, yelling lugubriously, 
rolled a wagon wheel across the sand, 
and dropped it by the fire. The sun, 
looking red and awful, hung a moment, 
cut half in two, on the edge of the 
world, and long shadows, wildly dis. 
torted, went capering across the earth. 
The desert, which appeared so common- 
place by the full light of day, bore now 
a sinister look as if some dreadful 
tragedy, which it had been concealing in 
its bosom, were struggling to the light, 
as if it were opening itself to the light 
to reveal some soul-sickening horror. 

Within the eamp, Crusty Dick, red- 
eyed and wan, climbed upon a wagon 
and looked out, shivering as if the air 
had grown cold. Instantly the rifles, 
concealed so mysteriously by insufficient 
bunches of vegetation, exploded more 
rapidly. Bullets struck, sounding dull 
and heavy, and others whined dron- 
ingly, as they passed through the air. 

‘“*Come down out of there,’’ com- 
manded sartow Johnny angrily. 
**Reekon if you git hurt, what’ll become 
of the rest of us?’’ 

Then, as Dick, answering nothing, 
shaded his with one hand and 
looked out more intently, Johnny raised 
himself cautiously and peeped over the 
top of the wagon. 

‘‘What’s that they’re doin’, out by 
the fire?’’ he demanded. 

‘*Oh, that,’’ answered Dick, speaking 
as if it were something he saw then for 
the first time. ‘‘Why, that’s where 
they're a-fixin’ to cook us. They'll tie 
us to a wagon wheel an’ throw us on the 
fire. An’ they'll have some other 
amoosin’ features, before the cookin’ 


begins.’ 
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Johnny shivered, as if he, too, were 
chilled by an uncommon coolness of the 
air. 

‘Well, by God,’’ he said. 

After all, profanity is no more than 
a habit. If ever there was a prayer in 
a voice, it was in Johnny’s, as he shiv- 
ered and eursed. 

Dick came down from the wagon. 
They looked at one another stealthily, 
those two men, who seemed now so 
lonely and helpless; they looked at one 
another as men do who have in mind 
the same shameful thing, each knowing 
the thought of the other, both aware of 
his mutual knowledge. Their eyes were 
shifty and timid; they wet their lips 
with the tips of their tongues. 

Over by the granite wall, Buck, bound 
and helpless, moaned and cursed con- 
tinually, in his delirium. 

“You do it,’’ said Johnny. The same 
horror that had been shining in his 
eyes spoke now in his voice. 

“D’ye think I’m a damn dog?”’ 
answered Dick, resentfully. ‘‘You do 
it for yourself, an’ I'll do it for me.”’ 

“I’m afraid I ean’t,’’ whined Johnny. 

‘‘Besides, who’s goin’ to do it for 
him?’’ he asked, nodding toward Buck. 

‘‘Well, I'll tend to Buck, but you’ve 
got to do your part.’’ 

Out in front, the Indians were closing 
in from clump to clump. Their fire was 
slack and infrequent. They were gath- 
ering for a final assault. The two 
drivers walked back toward a small, 
roughly built barricade, which was in- 
tended for their final stand. As they 
neared it, several Apaches began firing 
at them from the top of the rock. They 
rushed under the protecting ledge, 
which formed the rear wall of this in- 
ner defenses. 

Dick stumbled, threw out his hands, 
ineffectually trying to regain his bal- 
ance, and fell forward upon his face. He 
lifted himself upon his arms, struggling 
a moment and looking anxiously toward 
his legs, and began crawling slowly over 
the ground, laboriously dragging the 
lower part of his body, as if it were 
some unnatural burden, from which he 
could not separate himself. 

Johnny turned instantly to work, 
rapidly filling the broken front breast 
high with sacks of flour, gaudily 
branded in large blue and red letters, 
“Pride of the West.’’ Now and then 
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he would covertly glanee at Dick, look- 
ing out of the corners of his eyes. When 
the barricade had been completed to his 
notion, he lifted a rifle and began firing 
it furiously ; then, observing that there 
were no answering shots from outside, 
he put it down and stood at one side. 

Meantime Dick who had drawn him- 
self to a_ sitting position, his back 
against the rock, was conducting a 
series of experiments, which seemed of 
absorbing interest. He pinched the 
flesh of his legs, one after the other, 
shaking his head solemnly at each test. 


He tore the skin with his nails, and 
watched the blood ooze and flow. He 
pounded with the hammer of his re- 


He stuck in the point of his 
place by place, 
last he de- 


volver. 
knife, trying himself, 
from the waist down. At 
sisted, sighing wearily. 

“‘They have surely played hell with 
me,’’ he muttered. ‘‘I wisht I had the 
devil that done it,’’ and his eyes glit- 
tered with an inhuman lust of cruelty. 

In another corner, not a dozen feet 
away, Buck Howard lay against the 
wall, tormented by a cloud of flies, rav- 
ing and cursing insanely. 

‘*T ean’t do it,’’ eried out Johnny, as 
if some one were urging him against his 
will. He lowered his eyes, looking down 
upon the floor, sullen and ashamed. 

‘*You’ve just got to,’’ answered Dick, 
his instant comprehension showing that 
he, too, had the same subject close to 
the surface of his mind. 

“‘Tt’s a-comin’, damn _ quick, 
you've just got to,’’ he continued. 

‘“‘They ll just have to burn me. I 
ean’t do it,’’ Johnny lifted his hands, 
palms outward, and turned away his 
face, repelled with horror. 

Dick looked up, eyeing his companion 
curiously, unable to comprehend his re- 
luetance in the face of a supreme neces- 
sity. At the last moment of life, how far 
apart those two were, how little could 
either understand the other. They 
spoke together, face to face, and it was 
as if the inhabitants of alien worlds 
signaled unintelligibly across the great 
gulfs of the universe. 

**T’ll do it,’’ said Dick at last. Per- 
haps ten seconds had elapsed, but it 
seemed to him that a lifetime of solemn 
reflection had preceded the words; it 
seemed to him he had grown old in 
thought before he spoke. ‘‘I’ll do it, 
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an’ may God have merey on my soul.’’ 
Johnny licked his lips and swallowed, 
avid with greed, breathless with the joy 
of gain. 
‘‘Let ‘em come on now, damn ’em,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I’m tired of waitin’.”’ 


**You won’t have long to wait,’’ ob- 
served Dick. ‘‘Set me a full gun, 
where I can reach it.’’ 


The silence was deadly. It weighed 
down the heart with nameless threats, 
with the vast oppression of a final evil. 

There was a yell outside, a mad and 
fatal ery, diabolically brutal, that 
seemed to pour out upon the earth an 
overwhelming flood of insanity and dis- 
aster. Naked red bodies rushed from 
place to place with incredible swiftness, 
figures that flitted before the eyes half 
seen, as ghosts might flit from shadow 
to shadow, avoiding the painful light 
of the day. Nearer and nearer they 
came, disclosing faces bestial and mon- 
strous, eyes gleaming hatefully from 
cavernous, shadowy orbits, features 
painted to distortion, infinitely repul- 


sive in their faint remaining likeness 
to humanity. 
Johnny, standing upright, exposed 


himself without fear, shooting rapidly. 
Dick, with his back broken, paralyzed 
from the waist down, was driven to con- 
cealment by his condition, and could use 
his weapon frequently, firing 
quickly at vanishing figures, at heads 
and arms and infrequent bodies that 
came within the range of his vision and 
disappeared instantly, as if by magic. 
Ile was counting downward, as the In- 
dians swarmed over the barricade. 

**Five.’’ He called the numbers aloud 
with each shot. 

Buek Howard, unconscious in his cor- 
ner, was moaning softly, like one who, 
sleeping, suffers still in his dreams. 

‘*Don’t you férget to do it,’’ eried 
Johnny over his shoulder. 

‘*Four.”’ 

**Don’t you dare forget.’’ 

‘*Three.’ 

**Now, Buck. Poor Buck.’ 

So close were they together, 
zle almost touched the driver 
cartridge exploded. The 
upon the instant. 
slept more profoundly. 

‘*Two,’’ counted Dick, numbering his 
remaining eartridges. 

Johnny was struggling with a painted, 
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sweating savage, who had seized the bar. 
rel of his revolver and was pulling at 
it desperately. Dick aimed in that di- 
rection and touched the trigger. Click 
went the hammer, but there was no 
report. The cartridge was defective, 
and failed to explode. 

‘‘Tt’s a damn shame,’’ he muttered. 

Johnny jerked loose and fired, and the 
Indian gave way at the knees, threw 
out his arms, his fingers closing tightly 
upon his palms, and sank to the earth, 
with that awkward looseness of the 
joints that comes of sudden death. But 
another took his place instantly, spring- 
ing from the barricade upon the driver’s 
shoulders, forcing him to the ground. 

“Hurry, Dick,’’ appealed Johnny, 
**You’re a-goin’ to let me be took.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m more’n half dead now,” 
said Dick, reasoning with himself 
against the fear of the torture which 
had taken him by the heart. 

An Indian stooped over and eaught 
him firmly by the shoulder. 

‘An’ it’s the part that hurts worst 
that’s dead,’’ he thought. 

‘Hurry, Dick,’’ implored Johnny. 

‘An’ Johnny, he’s alive all over,’’ re- 
flected Dick, ‘‘he’ll hurt all over.’’ 

The Indian slipped his hand down 
the white man’s arm, from the shoulder 
to the elbow. 

“Oh, Diek, Dieck,’’ Johnny pleaded. 

‘An’ I promised to do it,’’ reasoned 
Dick. 

The Indian grasped his arm so tightly 
he could not move it. The barrel of 
his revolver pointed in the right diree- 
tion. He looked at it, and then at 
Johnny. 

‘*Hope to God this shell’s all right.”’ 

Down came the hammer, and the ex- 
plosion followed so losely it seemed to 
him simultaneous with the pulling of 
the trigger. The Indian dropped his 
hand to the smoking barrel, and strug- 
gled for the possession of the gun. 

‘*That’s good, Dick,’’ gasped Johnny, 
speaking in a low voice, looking euri- 
ously out of the corners of his eves, as 
if he were saying something unbecom- 
ing, as if he were saying something 
weak and womanish. ‘‘Thank you, 
Dick.’’ He flattened out under the 
weight of his captor and lay still. 

As Dick lay back against the rock, he 
eould not get it out of his mind how very 
long the tortured horse had been dying. 
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SOME. OF THE EFFECTS OF ULTRA- 
VIOLET LIGHT UPON LIVING THINGS 


By C. C. LITTLE 


President of the University of Maine 


ADIANT energy—such Radiant energy originates from 
as ultra violet light— vibrating waves of that basie form of 
in its very name ecar- matter known as ether. The various 


ries to the scientist forms of radiant energy differ from 
something of that each other according to the length of 
vivid appeal that- the waves set up in the ether. 





references to the some- In fact it is intensely interesting to 
what mystical figures of mythology have see in even a rough diagram, such as 
to the lover of poetry. that shown below, the relation of these 


To have caught a glimpse of one of wave lengths so vastly different from 
these silent, invisible, but powerful one another. 
physical agents at work, is to have seen 


Above here lie wave lengths 
leading through radio waves 


Ve « ‘© secre . { i > 
Immortal Pan dance ecret in a glade, . to the vast length of light 
And dancing, roll his eyes; these, where they years and eventually to the 
fell unknown. 


Shed glee, and through the congregated oaks 
A flying horror winged. 


Again and again, in the course of | 
modern biological investigation, one 


: . - Unit representi 
comes to glimpses of future develop- wave length of one 5 AS ae 
> > . meter( 39° 37 inches) 


ments of that field as alluring to the 

scientific imagination as the sight of | 
hitherto unknown Holbein to a museum ek ane Cie tine enaete? ome 
curator. {0.039 in.) 

These things bring out foreibly and | 
insistently the close relationship _ be- This unit is now reduced one - 
tween the investigator in the natural Vorocese =—T a 
sciences and the creative artist. They 
are as alike as the Colonel’s lady and | 

A further reduction of one - 


Judy O’Grady when the skin of con. hundred times gives LIGHT 
ventional habit is suddenly removed by —_ YAV#8- (0.000059 in. ) 
the sweep of a new uncontrolled and 
unanalyzed problem. Their inner 
beings rejoice and they hurl themselves 
into the pursuit with the instinctive 
enthusiasm of Mr. Alfred Tingle on the Unit representing a further 
trail of the fair Miss Wardle. Only IT pyeee er ee ieee meee 
suspect that their sentiment is deeper  $8x¢ 39"€k0 Soa trom RADIOL 
than his and the object of their affee- 
tion far more subtle in her tacties. 

In order, however, to catch a glimpse 
of this particular ultra-violet nymph, 
we shall have to part cautiously and 





with some considerable labor certain Below here lie the wave 
. lengths of infinitesimal 
general undergrowth such as radiant magnitude, eventually lead- 
. ng te the unknown. 
energy and the relation of heat and . 
visible light to ultra-violet. Diagram I 
575 
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It is well to bear in mind at the out- 
set that diagrams are dangerous, be- 
cause of their too great definiteness in 
an attempt to depict a general situa- 
tion, and also that our information con- 
cerning the longest and the shortest 
possible wave lengths still is at the zero 
point. Thus we find that if- we foens 
our attention upon the largest rectangle 
in diagram I, we must visualize to out- 
selves a wave length of one meter—a 
little over a yard—in length. 

Of the vastly longer wave lengths 
lying above and extending out through 
the various magnitudes of radio waves 
to the awe-inspiring length of light 
years and light centuries, we shall have 
little to say. Our journey leads us in 
the other direction, down through a 

~process of diminution in size which will 
tax our imagination to the utmost. 

We may first proceed to a unit one 
thousandth of a meter, or thirty-nine 
one thousandths of an inch in length. 
This is just a little stopping place to 
get our breath and when we have done 
sO we may continue. 

The next step is to imagine this tiny 
wave length reduced one hundred times. 
This gives us a wave of thirty-nine one 
hundred thousandths, or roughly one 
two thousand five hundred sixtieths of 
an inch in length. 

Waves of this length are what we 
eall heat. They have a market effect 
on chemical reactions and on certain 
very important life processes. Many 
life processes are stimulated by mild 
degrees of heat up to a point of maxi- 
mum efficiency. If then heat is in- 
ereased, the stimulative effect dimin- 
ishes, finally ceases and is replaced by 
a harmful or even fatal result. 

But heat is only part of our journey 
—only one station along the road; we 
shall have to go much further. We 
shall have to imagine a heat wave made 
smaller again by one hundred times— 
down to one two hundred and fifty-six 
thousandths of an inch. When we have 
reached this point we enter the wave 
lengths of light. 

Living things are intensely sensitive 
to light. We have but to recall the 
dependence of birds upon its presence. 
As I write this we are approaching the 
date for a total eclipse of the sun. 
Those who are fortunate enough to be 
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in the path of its totality will possibly 
have a chance to see chickens and spar. 
rows going to roost, and possibly cattle 
in the field acting as though night was 
approaching. The rest-seeking reactions 
of these creatures are called into play 
mechanically and instinetively by the 
disappearance of light. 

We all know how dependent plants 
are upon light. There is a grim and 
silent battle for light constantly being 
waged in our forests and fields. The 
absence of growing seedlings on the 
floor of the deep woods is a silent 
tribute to the need of light for the sup- 
port of life. 

With visible light we are all familiar, 
Our eyes with their wonderful image- 
forming capacity represent one of the 
most beautiful light-adapted structures 
imaginable. So delicate is this ability 
of ours that we can recognize a certain 

“range or order of different colors which 
we speak of as the spectrum. 

The rainbow gives us one of the most 
striking opportunities to test out our 
range of color vision rapidly and effee- 
tively—demonstrating, as it does, the 
full spectrum. At one end of the scale, 
that of the longest wave lengths, most 
closely approaching heat waves, lies 
red; and at the other end, that of the 
shortest wave lengths, lies violet. Be- 
tween the two, as we all know, stretches 
a beautiful and varied series of easily 
distinguishable colors. 

We need not, however, for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, spend much of 
our time on the visible light, but move 
directly to a consideration of what lies 
beyond the visible at the violet end of 
the spectrum. The invisible region 
lying beyond the violet is called ultra- 
violet. 

Light waves in this region have a 
very interesting property. They are 
absorbed by, and therefore cannot pass 
through, ordinary window glass. Those 
who work extensively with ultra-violet 
light utilize this information and pro- 
tect their eyes from the ultra-violet 
rays by wearing goggles of ordinary 
glass. While unable to pass through 
glass, the ultra-violet rays pass readily 
through the transparent mineral sub- 
stance known as quartz. Recently im- 
proved methods of fusing and working 
this substance, developed by Dr. E. R. 
Berry of the General Electrie Com- 
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pany, have made much more prac- 
tieable the production of quartz 


tubes to serve in the utilization of A 


ultra-violet light. 

One of the commonest commercial 
sources of ultra-violet light for ex- 
perimental purposes is the vapor of 
ordinary mercury. When an elec- 
tric current is passed through mer- 
eury it heats, vaporizes and gives 
of ultra-violet rays. This process 
may be carried on in a carefully 
sealed quartz tube. The lamp thus 
formed is known as a mercury- 
vapor are, and is one of the most 
popular methods of producing ultra- 
violet rays. 

Among the first interesting bits 
of information concerning the action 


of ultra-violet light was theo obser- 
vation of the fact that it could 
coagulate the white of an egg— 


cooking it quite successfully. Dr 

W. T. Bovie of Harvard University 
who did this work also assures me 
that a thin layer of milk exposed to 
prolonged ultra-violet radiation will 
take on quite as characteristic and 
objectionable a ‘‘burnt’’ odor as ean be 
produced by th» most casual amateur 
eook under the very unpoetie stimulus 
of too direct heat. 

The effect of ultra-violet upon living 
tissue is also at times startling. Dr. 
Bovie had, in his laboratory, a micro- 
scope particularly constructed so that 
observation of the effects of a very fine 
beam of ultra-violet light was possible. 
The living objects chosen for study 
were relatively simple animals of micro- 
scopie size—the single-celled creatures 
known as paramecia. 

I have said that paramecia are small 
—they are also cigar-shaped and they 
move through the water steadily, rotat- 
ing as they go. They can be procured 
in quantity if ordinary hay is allowed 
to begin decomposition in a pan or jar 
of water. When one of these animals, 
in the course of its swimming, passed 
through the beam of ultra-violet light, 
the effect was, as I have before inti- 
mated, surprising and startling. For a 
moment it would hesitate and then 
without further preliminary it would 
burst open in as complete a state of dis- 
organization as though it were a whale 
hit by a torpedo. 

By limiting the 


amount of ultra- 
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Heat without ultra 
violet Light;ne dapths. 


Titra violet Lignt 
without heat .no deathe 


Ultra violet light 
ellowea at ance by 
heat ;668 died. 


VF ae 
(Pea Ultra violet light followed 
| | heat after a recévery period 
D | of five houre;no deaths. 
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violet, Dr. Bovie was able to obtain ex- 
posures that were not fatal. He then 
started a series of experiments to prove 
that the effect of the light was in the 
nature of a chemical change in the sub- 
stanee of the paramecium. 

A diagram to show how this was de- 
monstrated is given above. 

A. shows a dish containing a number 
of paramecia. They were exposed for 
four seconds to weak ultra-violet light. 
None of them died. B. shows another 
dish containing a similar number of 
paramecia subjected to a certain degree 
of heat. None of them died. 

C., however, shows that the exposure 
to ultra-violet, although not fatal when 
given alone, had had a marked effect on 
the animal, for when the four-second 
exposure was followed at once by the 
same amount of heat which previously 
had not hurt them, sixty-six per cent of 
the animals died. 

Recovery from the effect of ultra. 
violet is shown in D. Here, five hours 
were allowed to elapse between the ex- 
posure to ultra-violet and the treatment 
with heat. In this ease none of the ani- 
mals died. This showed that the chemi- 
eal change produced by the light had 
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worn off and that no 

signs of exposure to 

the ultra-violet re- 

mained. 

Microscopie ani- I. Ct tT htt tA TT) a eeey on ree cote 
mals are not as inter- a mS 2 en a oe Feach powder magazine(x) 
esting to the ee 2 oon ee as eo aS Ge 
reader as are the 
higher animals or i 
man; and it is worth 
while, therefore, to 
show how well 
gl ay Ryley I : OS A EO ES Givia vicuet ee ort 
nary amount of ultra- Sices cerpusciee. 
violet light which he 
will encounter in the 
course of exposure to 
sunlight. 

There is a consider- C1 CT) ae asta cn trsone ter 
able body of experi- 7 a ee =_ oa a 
mental evidence to I. “TTR. oC 
show that sunburn coo —— 
and tanning are nor- : 
mal reactions of the on a 
skin to the ultra- 
violet rays of ordi- 

a oe xs CES ssi teceeretsste a, 
is also evidence ob- Sas town senssves bisetion 
tained by Finsen and es) we — ee 
others that ultra- VV. a 3 eS Se 

violet rays try to “—-— = . COKE 

penetrate the skin in IOI 

much the same way a 

that troops in attack 

try to penetrate a Diagram III 

line of defense. 


Diagram III attempts to show four 
conditions. In number I an attack is 
shown hitting three lines of troops 
drawn up shoulder to shoulder to pro- 
tect a particularly vulnerable spot X 
which we may assume is a powder maga- 
zine. Because of the way in which the 
troops are distributed, the attack, which 
has a power of penetration indicated by 
the semicircular line, falls short of its 
objective. 

Number ITI shows a diagrammatic rep- 
resentation of red blood corpuscles 
drawn up in the skin to defend some 
vulnerable material—that is, bacteria. 
The point of attack of the ultra-violet 
rays and their power of penetration 
are shown as above. The attack falls 
short—the rays being absorbed by 
the blood cells, just as the attacking 
troops in number I were absorbed by 
the first two lines of defense. 


In number III, however, there has 
been a redistribution of the troops i: 
the lines of defense. The attack hits a 
weakened point, and although its pene- 
trating power is no greater than before, 
it is sufficient to break through the 
single line and reach its objective. The 
powder magazine will, if it be desired, 
explode. 

IV shows a condition in which the 
red blood corpuscles have been driven 


out—redistributed by pressure. The 
line of defense to the ultra-violet is 
weakened. The result is that the rays 


penetrate the weakened defense—blood- 
less skin—reach and kill the bacteria. 
The analogy, though presented in 
shortened and condensed form, will, | 
believe, hold. 
Up to this time we have been dealing 
with generalities. I now want to de- 
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SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT 


seribe very briefly the results of a series 
of experiments on chickens to show how 
ultra-violet light may act as a highly 
useful and beneficial agent, in some 
eases at least. 

There occurs in chickens raised either 
on deficient diet or under adverse hous- 
ing conditions a disease known as 
‘“weak-leg.’’ The chickens gradually 
lose the use of their legs and become 
progressively weaker and more under- 
nourished. Digestive disturbances may 
result—eurved, knobby or _ twisted 
growth of the leg bones may also be 
found, and eventally the affected chick 
dies. There are many points of simi- 
larity between this disease in chicks and 
a disease of human infants called 
rickets. Both diseases may—to a con- 
siderable degree be benefited by proper 
modifications of the diet. 

Last year a problem was given to Mr. 





_J. M. Murray, now a senior at the Uni- 


versity of Maine, in which it was / 
planned to test the effect of ultra-violet 
light as a corrective 
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It it clear that the treated birds were 
vastly superior to those that were un- 
treated. The superiority has held long 
after exposure has ceased, for within 
the past few weeks the egg production 
of both groups has begun and has been 
observed from its start. The treated 
birds started to lay earlier and have 
produced more eggs than the untreated. 

Of course the object of an article of 
this kind ean only be to hint at phases 
of a broad subject. In no way can one 
hope to do more than to bring out one 
or two points. 

If we were to sum up and to try to 
carry away a few important facts we 
should first of all recognize the invisi- 
bility and energy-bearing properties of 
ultra-violet. We should then want to 
recognize its ability to cause chemical 
changes in living substance as shown 
by the experiments with paramecium. 

We should want to recognize the powers 
as a corrective and preventive against 
a nutritional disease in chickens. In this 

connection we might 


for the eondition ULTRA Vroter CONTROL fairly hope for an ex- 
which produces weak- , tension of these powers 
leg in chicks. to rickets in human 

The test was care- beings. 

fully controlled. <A Finally it will be 
large number of well to return once 
chicks, all hatched at more to the first dia- 
the same time, were gram and, beginning 
divided into two 65 Days at the infinitessimal 
groups. One group light wave, go down to 
was kept in a green- vastly greater depth. 
house under glass, and We should find wave 
was not treated with lengths ten thousand 
ultra-violet. The other times shorter than 
group was kept in the light in the phenome- 
same greenhouse and non known as X-rays 
was treated daily with 61 Days and close to this the 
ultra violet. All were active rays from 
given the same food. radium. In this field 

The untreated birds is included attempts to 
developed many cases modify the inherited 
of weak-leg. Mortal- 51 Days a characteristics of ani- 
ity was heavy, while mals and _ plants—a 
gain in weight was new and entirely ab- 
slow. The treated sorbing phrase of biol- 
birds developed no ss 40 Days 4 ovieal experimentation. 
cases of weak-leg. And still below these 
Mortality Was negli- Columns show average increase lie wave lengths so short 


gible and the growth 
rate is shown in com- 
parison with that of 
the untreated animals 
in diagram IV. 


ages. 
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in weight of chicks treated 

with ultra violet light compared 
with untreated controls at various 
In every case the treated 
chicks show a clearly greater gain. 


Diagram IV 


that they baffle our 
power of description, 
even our imagination, 
and stretch away into 
the unknown. 








THOMAS LURTING 


An Able Minded Seaman 
By Mo..ie Best 


Introductory Note by the Author 


ANY years ago Charles Lamb wrote: ‘‘ Reader, if you are 
not acquainted with it, 1 would recommend, above all 
church narratives, to read Sewel’s History of the 

Quakers.’’ The early history of the Quakers is much more than 
a church narrative; it is the story of one of the most remarkable 
non-violent revolutions in our history. The Magna Charta was 
merely the readjustment of power between the nobles and the 
crown; the Protestant reformation was a fight to transfer power 
from one group to another; the Quaker struggle was a fight for 
toleration for all men everywhere, and was won without the spill- 
ing of any blood but their own. In its time the Quaker uprising 
was regarded as extreme left wing radicalism, subversive of law 
and order, threatening the overthrow of government, and it was 
therefore regarded as a pious and patriotie duty to suppress it by 
fair means or foul. 

The Quakers trekked the whole wide world, challenging all the 
autocratic powers and potentates of their time. They sailed the 
seven seas in leaky tubs, and ran afoul the Algerian pirates before 
Commodore Decatur was born or thought of; met the enemy and 
he was theirs without violence or epigram. Laying the founda- 
tions for a mighty nation, they established great states and admin- 
istered them, without once making the Sermon cn the Mount a 
scrap of paper. To the enrichment of their queen and their 
enterprising fellow countrymen, they were sold as slaves into the 
Barbadoes, where those who survived the terrors of the transport 
were fattened for sale in stockades. Slaves in Africa, their lot as 
bondmen among the heathen was less bitter than as freeman in 
England. Too frequently their sufferings were relieved by a 
martyr’s death, and the history of their adventurous lives reads 
like an invasion of Teutonie legendary tales. 

To sueceeding generations, heirs of their victory, some of their 
war cries seem trivial, or even absurd, but if they had been ham- 
pered by the delusion that God willed them to be neurished on a 
diet of dried prunes, it would not have altered the objective of 
their dogged march toward free speech, free assembly, and the 
complete separation of church and state. 

Says Masson, in his Life of Milton: ‘‘No other denomination so 
amazed and perplexed the authorities by their obstinacy as the 
Quakers. It was their boast that their worship, from its very 
nature, could not be stopped by ‘men or devils.’ From a meet- 
ing of Roman Catholics, they said, you have but to take away 
the Mass book, or the chalice or the priest’s garments, or 
even but to spill the water or blow out the candles, and the 
meeting is over. So in a meeting of Presbyterians or Independ- 
ents, or Baptists or Socinians, there is always some implement or 
set of implements upon which all depends, be it the liturgy, the 
gown or surplice, the Bible or the hour glass; remove these and 
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make noise enough and there can be no service. No so with a 
Quaker meeting. There men and women worship with their hearts, 
without implements, in silence as well as by speech. You may 
break in upon them, roar at them, drag them about; the meeting, 
if it be of any size, essentially still goes on till all the component 
individuals are murdered. Throw them out at the doors in twos 
and threes and they but re-enter at the window and quietly 
resume their places. Pull their meeting-house down, and they 
reassemble next day most punctually amid the broken walls and 
rafters. Shovel sand and dirt down upon them, and there they 
sit, a sight to see, musing immoveably among the rubbish. This 
is no description from faney; it was the actual practice of the 
Quakers all over the country. They held their meetings regu- 
larly, perservingly, and without the least concealment, keeping the 
doors of their meeting-house purposely open that all might enter, 
informers, constables or soldiers, and do whatever they chose. In 
fact the Quakers behaved magnificently. By their peculiar method 
of open violation of the law and passive resistance only, they 
rendered a service to the common cause of all Non-conformist sects 
which has never been sufficiently acknowledged. The authorities 
had begun to fear them as a kind of a supernatural folk, and 
knew not what to do with them, but cram them into jails and 
let them lie there. In fact the jails of those days were less places 
of punishment for criminals than receptacles for a great propor- 
tion of what was bravest and most excellent in the manhood and 
womanhood of England.’’ 

Says Brooks Adams in The Emancipation of Massachusetts: 
‘We owe to their heroic devotion the most priceless of our treas- 
ures, our perfect liberty of thought and speech; and all who love 
their country’s freedom may well reverence the memory of those 
martyred Quakers by whose death and agony the battle in New 
England has been won.”’ 

William Dean Howells said: ‘‘The Quaker testimony against 
bloodshed was practical, as such testimony ean still be when men 
will. Their principle of equality. as well as their practice of it, 
was their legacy to our people, and now remains all that differ- 
ences us from other nations. It was not Thomas Jefferson who 
imagined the first of the self-evident truths of the Declaration 
of Independence, but George Fox.’’ 

a time when aged women and 
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unique exploits were young girls were done to death for the 
undertaken without the crime of holding a religious meeting, 
orchestral accompani-_ this bold sailor-man, ‘‘in obedience to the 
ment of cannon; he promptings of the Holy Spirit.”’ 


opposed his individual conscience to the 


had no support from 
might and majesty of the English navy, 


the pomp and panoply 





of war. In this generation, even among declared a strike on war on the eve of 
Quakers, his name is unfamiliar. Under battle, took pirates captive, rebuked his 
the title A Fighting Sailor Turned king, and, in spite of all, continued to 


Peaceable Christian the Quakers of his live happily ever after. 





own time published a tract recording 
the sensational incidents of his career. 
To his ultimate peaceableness must be 
attributed Lurting’s obscurity, for. as 
the historian of The Decline of Rome 
points out, ‘‘Men are ever more ready 
to glorify their destroyers than their 
benefactors. ’’ 


XUM 


Curiosity as to the secret of this dis- 
arming personality will find little grati- 
fication in the Quaker records, which 
ascribe all victories to the Lord. We 
infer, however, that this human agent of 
the Lord must have been a likely crea- 
ture physically, for he was only four- 
teen when he arrested the appraising 
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eye of the press gang, and remained 
ever after the victim of their flattering 
approval, and a justification of their 
efficiency. Impressment was the syno- 
nym for shanghaing men into the army 
and navy for involuntary servitude, 
often without pay, and under armed 
guards. The old Pagans frankly called 
such service slavery, a word abhorrent 
to Christians, and embarrassing to men 
boasting that they ‘‘never, never, never 
shall be slaves.’’ 

In time the boy was shifted from the 
army to the navy, and we learn that 
when the celebrated Admiral Blake 
‘‘ruined the Admiral and Vice Admiral 
of the Spanish Galieons,’’ Lurting was 
chosen for the perilous honor of firing 
the enemy ships. In a pinnace with 
seven men he passed under the fire of 
the Spanish fort, turned his trick neatly, 
and returned unhurt, though two of his 
men were killed and one was shot in 
the back. The pamphlet published by 
the Society of Friends at the time of 
his ‘‘econvineement’’ puts the soft pedal 
on the prowess of Thomas the fighter, 
and emphasizes the valor of Thomas the 
Christian. Friend Sewel got hold of 
Thomas, and suceeeded in extracting 
from him further details of his adven- 
tures, which he preserved in his History 
of the Quakers. Both narratives have 
the stamp of truth, the simplicity of the 
gospels, and the fantastic unreality of 
fairy tales; by reinforcing one with the 
other, we come at the whole story. 

The courage of the youth had brought 
him to the rank of boatswain’s mate of 
the frigate Bristol, with two hundred 
men under his command. Among other 
duties it fell to him to enforce attend- 
ance on divine worship, as by law estab- 
lished. ‘‘I was diligent in the perferm- 
ance of that service,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
when any refused to obey my command 
I endeavored by force to compel them. 
But then neither was I a Quaker, nor 
were there any of the people so-called 
on board our ship. Now I shall hint at 
the first rise of the Quakers in our 
ship.’’ It fell to the Bristol to trans- 
port a company of soldiers, among them 
a young lad who had been infected with 
Quaker principles in Seotland. With 
the racial passion for proselyting, the 
young Scot communicated the infection 
to the sailors of the Bristol; the first 
symptoms were refusal to attend com- 
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pulsery worship, or to doff caps to 
officers. A few were ripe for the disease 
and it spread, to the consternation of 
the captain, and the imcreased severity 
of discipline. The captain, in his leisure 
moments a Baptist preacher, was just 
then commander of a battleship, and 
naturally ‘‘he was sore troubled,” 
Bluff and blustering, but not ill dis. 
posed, he commissioned the chaplain, ‘‘a 
cruel and bitter man,’’ to put matters 
right with the assistance of the sturdy 
boatswain’s mate. 

The good man appealed to Thomas: 
**Oh, Thomas, an honest man and a good 
Christian, here is a dangerous people, 
a blasphemous people, denying the ordi- 
nances and word of God.’’ With a 
mandate from both law and gospel to 
go the limit, Thomas admits that he was 
as cruel and bitter as the priest: ‘I 
gave them many a heavy blow, and | 
was violent upon them. But the Lord 
so wrought upon me that in a little time 
I could no more beat any of the Quakers, 
And very soon the Lord gave me a true 
sight of the priest, for, when I could not 
do his work, and beat and abuse them, 
I was accounted neither an honest man 
nor a good Christian. So I separated 


myself from all sorts of professors 
(Christians) except one Roger Denis 
whom I entirely loved. In all my 


eruelty I never struck him, for he had 
a check upon me, though he spoke never 
a word.’’ The quiet wordless Quaker, 
Roger Denis, possessed the mysterious 
force which arrests violence in man or 
beast. In later life Thomas wrote that, 
‘*as silence is the first word of command 
in martial discipline, so it is in spirit- 
ual; for until that is come unto, the 
will and mind of God concerning us 
cannot be known, much less done.”’ 
The silent power which Thomas could 
not subdue was conquering him; his 
sympathy for the Quakers made him an 
object of derision among his mates of 
the Bristol, and jeering parties from 
sister ships of the fleet came aboard to 


ridicule him. He still retained the 
shape of a man, they assured him, but 
he looked like a dumb saint. Now 


Thomas was a social creature, a good 
mixer, an upstanding and outstanding 
figure. The man who had faced the 
gunfire of the Spanish fort flinched 
before ridicule; fervently he besouglit 
the Lord that it might not be required 
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THOMAS 


of him to cast in his lot with a despised 
sect, mocked of all men. ‘*‘ What, to 
such a people that both priests and pro- 
fessors are against? What, to such a 
people that I have been so long beating 
and abusing, and that without just 
eause? Death would be more welcome.’’ 
Alas for his peace of mind, Thomas 
already beionged with the minority, and 
his conscience was putting pressure on 
him to make a publie acknowledgment. 

Finally, ‘‘after many a bitter sigh, I 

took up this resolution by the assistance 
of the Lord, whether Quaker or no 
Quaker, peace with God I am for.... 
I could contain no longer but gave up, 
and went to my friend Roger Denis 
and said, ‘I would speak with thee’ 
He spake only a few words, but they 
were in great humility and tenderness 
toward me, hitting the mark to a hair’s 
breadth. I had great satisfaction, being 
quiet in my mind, and we parted in 
great love.’’ 

There was no quiet for the captain’s 
mind; twelve boys aboard that fighting 
frigate were now meeting unmolested by 
the mate, to meditate on those things 
which are eternal. The captain and 
the priest called Thomas aloft to reason 
with him, ‘‘and when they had done I 
went to my Friends in great peace, 
telling them that when I went to the 
captain I was searce half a Quaker, they 
have made me almost a whole one.”’ 

These unruly Christians, it would 
seem, enjoyed the good will of their 
shipmates, for the captain impressed 
men from other ships to flog them. 
Even these strangers balked before the 
patient obstinacy of their victims, and, 
at this acute stage of hostilities, Provi- 
dence interposed an armistice in the 
form of an epidemic. ‘‘ About this time 
we had a great sickness on board. We 
took great care of one another. so that 
nothing was wanting amongst us; but 
what one had was free for all of us. I 
have heard men say when upon a lan- 
guishing pillow and death bed, ‘*Oh 
carry me to the Quakers for they take 
great care of one another, and they will 
take some care of me.”’ 

The missionary soldier from Scotland 
had left the Bristol sailors in ignorance 
of the full program of the Quakers ; they 
knew nothing of the war on war, nor 
had they as yet fully grasped the impli- 
cations of the Quaker principles. They 
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had got as far as to interpret the com- 
mand, **Thou shalt not steal,’’ to mean 
that they could take none of the plunder 
of war, which left their share to be 
divided among their mates, and gave 
them some popularity. The captain 
grew calmer as he discovered no abate- 
ment of their fighting spirit, and fell 
into the habit of saying, ‘‘ ‘Thomas, 
take thy friends and do so and so,’ and 
I took my Friends and did it far beyond 
his expectation, by which he got great 
credit. As yet we were not brought to 
testify against fighting, but we would 
take none of the plunder, and in all our 
desperate attempts we received no hurt, 
though others were killed and wounded. 

. . The captain would often say to 
other captains, he cared not if all his 
men were Quakers for they were the 
hardiest men on his ship.’’ 

The eaptain’s boast was premature; 
Thomas felt in his bones that a storm 
was brewing. ‘‘For what was done in 
pretended friendship was but to serve 
theirownends. I expected atime would 
come to try all our foundations, which 
it accordingly did, and drove every man 
to his own.”” That time came when 
Thomas got to the point of interpret- 
ing another command, ‘‘Thou shalt do 
no murder.’’ 

The Bristol was ordered to demolish 
a castle in Spain, a very substantial 
one, ‘‘and we Quakers fought with as 
much courage as any, we seeing then no 
further. I was stripped to the waist, 
and every one of us being in fight- 
ing habit, we went at it in earnest.’’ 
The Seoteh soldier had started the Bris- 
tol sailors with the fundamental and 
most subversive of Quaker principles, 
that in every one of His creatures the 
Creator has implanted the Divine spark; 
to this extent all men are equal. That 
premise inevitably led to the question— 
dare any man by violence snuff out a 
life which shelters that spark? 

The answer came to Thomas at this 
very inopportune moment; the ship was 
in action, and with all diligence he was 
sighting the guns, when ‘‘ He that hath 
all men’s hearts in His hand so far 
changed my heart, that, whilst a minute 
before I was setting all my strength to 
kill and destroy men’s lives, but a 
minute after I could not kill a man if 
it were to gain the whole world. As I 
was coming out the forecastle door to 
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where the shot fell, the word of 
the Lord ran through me, how if I had 
killed a man, and it was with such power 
that for some time I hardly knew 
whether I was in the body or out of it. 
I turned and put on my clothes and 
walked on deck in great exercise of 
mind. Some one asked me if I was hurt. 
I answered, ‘No,’ but under some 
scruple of conscience on account of 
fighting, although I had not then heard 
that Quakers refused to fight.”’ 

The sudden defection of the mate 
escaped the watchful eye of authority, 
the naval engagement ended; but the 
battle in the soul of Thomas continued 
to rage. ‘*Full well ye reject the com- 
mandments of God that ye may keep 
the 


see 


your own tradition,’’ was accusa- 
tion of the most subversive of great 
teachers. Tradition had not sterilized 


the mind of Thomas; after a period of 
gestation an idea had been born to him, 
and he was not the man to strangle it. 
He called a Quaker meeting and pre- 
sented his idea to his Friends. All ex- 
profound disgust with the 
atrocities of war, and delivered them- 
selves of the ancient and honored plati- 
tude that, if the Lord got them well 
out of this one, they would never go to 
it again. This was not enough for the 
mate, in whom belief was immediately 
converted into action. ‘‘If I stood hon- 
est to that which is of God in my own 
conscience,’’ he told his Friends, ‘‘and 
if we came to it to-morrow, I would 
bear my testimony against it, for inas- 
much as we had been so great actors in 
it, now we must bear our testimony 
against fighting.’’ Courage begets cour- 
age; one of the young comrades immedi- 
ately sought out the captain to acquaint 
him with the weight on his conscience. 
‘‘He that denies to fight in the time of 
engagement,’’ roared the exasperated 
officer, ‘**I will put my sword in his 
guts.’ More calmly the Quaker came 
back, ‘‘Thou wilt be a manslayer, and 
guilty of innocent blood.’’ 

As a Baptist preacher, the captain 
doubtless had a disturbing fear that 
these troublesome Quakers interpreted 
the Christian teaching correctly, though 
inconveniently ; as a naval officer, loving 
enemies was an absurdity. In his men- 
tal conflict he hit upon an ingenious 
scheme for reducing the friction on his 
conscience while performing his whole 
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duty as commander of a yw arship, 
Notices were posted up giving any of 
his erew the privilege of killing a ship- 
mate who proved delinquent in time of 
battle. For all his blustering this Crom. 
wellian captain showed no eagerness to 
plant his own sword in the bowels of 
fellow Christian. 

And now, says Thomas, came a time 
‘‘to prove every one’s foundation.’’ A 
strange ship was sighted and the Bristol] 
cleared for action; for Thomas the time 
had come to stand honest to that which 
was of God in his own conscience, and 
he told his Friends so; ‘‘but I lay not 
this as an injunction upon any, but 
leave you to the Lord.’’ Those who 
were prepared to stand with him, how- 
ever, must take no devious course which 
would leave the captain in the lureh: 
‘**T must tell you that the captain puts 
great confidence in you. All that are 
of my mind let meet in the most 
public place upon the deck in full view 
of the captain, that he may not say we 
deceived him in not telling him that we 
would not fight, so that he might have 
put others in our place. 

To a man the twelve Quakers followed 
their leader; the distracted captain, 
when he saw them, drew his sword ‘‘in 
as much fury and indignation as ever 
I saw a sword drawn. No sooner was 
his sword drawn than the word of the 
Lord ran through me like fire; ‘If he 
will have a sacrifice proffer it him,’”’ 
and Thomas, advancing ‘‘in great dread 
of the Lord,’’ ‘‘fixed his eye with great 


us 


seriousness’’ on his chief. It was not 
the mutineer but the captain who 
flinched; ‘‘his countenance changed 
pale,’ and he passed his sword to his 
man. 


At this moment of high tension the 
stranger ship was discovered to be no 
enemy but a friend. When the captain 
had cooled off, he sent the chaplain to 
Thomas to ask forgiveness for his 
passion, ‘‘but I bid him tell the captain 
to have a care of such passion, for if he 
had killed a man in his passion, he 
might seek for a place of repentance and 
not find it. Ever after this the eaptain 
was very kind and respectful to me.”’ 

To this preacher captain, an infusible 
mixture of warrior and Christian, the 
Lord was as real as to the Quakers. 
If the rebels had been cowards, he 
could, and probably would, have killed 
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THOMAS LURTING 


them. But he knew these followers of 
his Lord to be men of intrepid courage, 
the most engaging and disarming of 
human attributes. We are not told 
what disposition he made of the muti- 
neers; as he was unable to cure them, 
and loathe to kill them, in all probabil- 
ity he relieved his ship and his con- 
science of the impossible crew at the 
first opportunity. 

Thomas’s life was now filled with 
‘‘exercises’’ and ‘‘conecerns.’’ His paci- 
fist protestations were unheeded by his 
admirers, the ubiquitous press gang; 
he was ‘‘a powerful man”’ they said, 
and into the navy he must go. He was 
repeatedly captured and forcibly in- 
stalled on various ships of the line. Any 
of the captains with whom he debated 
might have sent him to join the noble 
army of martyrs, but he led a charmed 
life. He was reasoned with, cajoled, 
bribed with offers of command, and 
threatened with death, but not a hair 
of his head was injured. 

Even Captain Jeremiah Smith, ‘‘a 
loose and wicked man, a very furious 
man and frequently in drink,’’ fell 
under his spell. Thomas turned a deaf 
ear to the captain’s offer of a command, 
and of various occupations which would 
involve no actual killing. The captain 
had a brilliant idea, an employment 
‘“‘which will be a great piece of charity ; 
thou shalt be with the doctor, and when 
a man comes down that hath lost an arm 
or a leg, to hold him while the doctor 
euts it off. This is not killing, but sav- 
ing men’s lives.’’ 

‘‘But I will not do that,’’ said the 
inflexible Thomas, ‘‘for it is all an as- 
sistanee.’’ Then said the loose and 
furious captain, ‘‘I will send thee ashore 
to prison.’’ 

“*T answered, 
Thou may do 
pleases.’ ’’ 

The captain pleased to aceuse Thomas 
of an attempt to starve himself, for he 
had eaten no food for five days. ‘* ‘Not 
so,’ said I ‘for I have money in my 
pocket. And if thou wilt sell me victuals 
I will eat before thee.’ 

**T cannot sell the King’s victuals,”’ 
said the captain. 

‘*Nor ean I do the King’s work,’’ said 
Thomas, ‘‘therefore I cannot eat the 
King’s victuals.”’ 

Sent ashore, as he supposed, to prison, 


‘I am in thy hands. 
with me what thou 
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Thomas discovered that even this furi- 
ous captain had given him his liberty. 
He promptly sought a berth on a mer- 
chant vessel, but again the attentive 
press gang waited to welcome him, and 
he was assigned to a captain ‘*who ap- 
peared like a madman, swearing and 
cursing against Quakers, often swearing 
that if he did not hang me, he would 
send me to the Duke of York and he 
would.’’ When the captain had ‘‘tired 
himself with seolding,’’ Thomas still re- 
mained silent. 

‘*What,’’ shouted the angry captain, 
‘*dost thou say nothing for thyself.’’ 

‘*Thou sayest enough for thee and 
me too,’’ was the reply. 

With a good prospect of hanging, 
Thomas lay peacefully asleep on the 
deck between two guns; the captain 
was wakeful and troubled. At midnight 
he had the Quaker routed from his 
slumber and got rid of him. ‘‘ And this 
was the man,’’ comments Thomas, ** who 
said hanging was too good for me, and 
in six hours’ time was so weary of me 
that he could not take his natural rest 
whilst I was on board.’’ 

After many such adventures Thomas 
at last sueeeeded in eluding the vigi- 
lance of the press gang, and slipped off 
to sea as mate aboard a merchantman, 
under a Quaker skipper, destined for 
the most thrilling adventure of his tur 
bulent life. He -had outwitted the 
pressers only to fall into the hands of 
the Barbary pirates, who captured the 
English vessel she was returning 
from Venice with a cargo. 

Thomas had a _ premonition 
ship’s fate. ‘*‘We heard that 
Turkish men-of-war were at sea — 
and it was much on my mind that we 
should be taken. I was very much con- 
cerned as well for the men as for my- 
self; at which I went to the master and 
desired him to go to Leghorn, and to 
stay for a convoy, agreeing that during 
such a time we would have no wages 
The master would not agree to this, but 
kept out to sea, contrary to our minds.”’ 

The master was between two horns of 
a dilemma, as a good Quaker he could 
not accept assistance from the navy, nor 
on the other hand could he force others 
to act according to the dictates of his 
conscience. Thomas has no criticism 
for the master’s choice of duty which 
resulted in their capture by the Turk. 
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The Turks removed the English cap- 
tain with four of his men to their own 
ship, placing fourteen of their own men 
aboard the prize to guard the remainder 
of the erew, including Thomas. ‘‘The 
mate,’’ Sewel quaintly records, ‘‘was 
under great exercise of mind, the rather 
because the master with four of his 
men were then with the Turk, and those 
that were left were somewhat unruly. 
In this concern, however, he believed it 
was inwardly told him by the Lord, * Be 
not afraid for thou shalt not go to Al- 
giers,’ for having formerly great ex- 
perience of the Lord’s deliverance, he 
had learned to trust in God almost 
against hope... . All fear was removed 
from him, and, going to the ship’s side 
to see the Turks come in, he received 
them as if they were his friends, and 
they also behaved themselves civilly. He 
said to his men, ‘Be not afraid, for all 
this we shall not go to Algiers; but let 
me desire you, as ye have been willing 
to obey me, be as willing to obey the 
Turks.’’’ Kings, naval commanders, 
able bodied and unruly seamen were all 
one to Thomas, all in the day’s work. 

‘The Turks seeing the seamen’s dili- 
gence grew more careless and favorable 
to them; some went again to their own 
ship and eight Turks stayed with the 
English. Then the mate began to think 
of the master and the four that were 
with him on the Turk’s ship; as for 
himself and the others that were with 
him he had no fear at all; nay he was 
so far from it that he said to one of his 
men: ‘Were but the master on board 
and the rest of our men, were there 
twice as many Turks I should not fear 
them.’ By this he encouraged the sea- 
men, who not being of his persuasion 
thought much otherwise than he, and 
would have been ready enough to kill 
the Turks if they had seen opportunity. 
Meanwhile the mate’s earnest desire to 
the Lord was that He would put it into 


the hearts of the Turks to send the 
master and the four others back, and 
his desire was answered. ... Then all 


manner of fear concerning Algiers was 
taken from him. 

‘*Now the English being all together 
except the master, he said to them, 
‘What if we should overcome the Turks 
and go to May-York?’ (Majorea) At 
which they were very much rejoiced, 
and one said, ‘I will kill one or two,’ and 
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another said, ‘I will cut as many throats 
as you will have me.’ But at these 
sayings the mate was much troubled, 
for he intended not to hurt any, and 
therefore told the men: ‘If I knew that 
any of you would touch a Turk at that 
rate, I would tell the Turks myself. 
But,’ said he, ‘if ye will be ruled, I will 
act for your delivery as well as my own, 
if not I will be still.” They, seeing he 
would not suffer them to take their own 
course, agreed to do what he would have 
them. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘if the Turks 
bid you do anything, do it without 
grumbling and with as much diligence 
as ye can, for that pleases them, and 
will cause them to let us be together.’ ” 

Having brought the seamen into line, 
Thomas turned his attention to the 
master, and takes up his own narrative: 
‘*Then I went to our master who was a 
Friend, and a bold spirited man, and 
told him of our intention, whose answer 
to me was: if we offered to rise and 
they overeame us, we had as good be 
burned alive, the which I knew very 
well. But I could get him no way to 
adhere to me, in that he was fearful of 
bloodshed, for that was his reason, inso- 
much that at last I told him: we were 
resolved, and I questioned not but to do 
it without one drop of _ bloodshed; 
and I believed the Lord would prosper 
it, by reason that I would rather go to 
Algiers than kill one Turk. So at last 
he agreed to this, and let me do what 
I would, provided we killed none. 
There being two Turks lying in th 
eabin with him, he was still to lie in 
the cabin, that by his being there they 
would mistrust nothing. And having 
bad weather and lost the company of 
their man-of-war—which thing I much 


desired—the Turks, seeing our dili- 
gence, grew careless of us.”’ 
For all his confidence in the Lord, 


the mate was not one to expect God to 
do for him that which he could very 
well do for himself; on the contrary he 
made good use of the excellent head- 
piece with which the Lord had endowed 
him. With tact and patience he man- 
aged to steer the Turks into separate 
cabins, and, while they slept the more 
serenely for an imperfect estimate of 
their Quaker prisoner, the English dis- 
armed them, and turned the key, all 
done, Thomas assures us, ‘‘by fair 
means and persuasions.”’ 
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THOMAS 


With the master resting quietly in his 
cabin, and their captors secured under 
lock and key, the mate was free to make 
terms with the restive seamen. ‘‘ Then 
I said to the men of our vessel, ‘Now 
we have the Turks at our command, no 
man shall hurt any of them, for if you 
do I will be against you; but this I will 
do, now they are below deck we will 
keep them so, and go to May-York.’ 
My orders were: if any offered to come 


out, not to let above one or two at a 
time. And one came out expecting to 


have seen his own country, but on the 
contrary, it was May-York.’’ 

Thomas, with the assistance of Provi- 
dence, having securely bolted every door 
of hope against the Turks, ‘‘instead of 
rising they fell to erying, for their 
courage was taken from them, and they 
desired they might not be sold, which I 
promised them they should not.” 
Thomas was unmoved by the considera- 
tion that the Turks would have sold 
him; they might follow what code they 
would, he was a Christian. 

‘*And when he had appeased them,’ 
with nothing to conceal from his scru- 
pulous superior officer, ‘‘I went into the 
eabin of our master, he not knowing 
what was done, and he told the captain 
that we had overcome his men, and 
were going to May-York. At which un- 
expected news he wept, and desired the 
master not to sell him, which he prom- 
ised he would not.”’ 

Majorea, whither they were bound, 
was a Spanish port; an extensive ac- 
quaintance with Christianity as inter- 
preted by the Spaniards aroused great 
fear in the Turks, and no little concern 
in the minds of the two Quakers. There- 
fore ‘‘we told the captain that we would 
make a place to hide them where the 
Spaniards would not find them, at 
which they were very glad, and we did 
accordingly.’’ 

The master went ashore at Majorea, 
returning with an acquaintance, another 
English captain. The Quaker captain 
was naturally gratified by the bloodless 
victory of his Quaker mate; under 
solemn promise of secrecy he confided 
to his English friend the whole story 
of the concealed pirates. That enter- 
prising gentleman was appalled by the 
mere thought of abandoning riches so 
providentially east upon the waters; he 
offered to purchase some of the Turks 
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himself on speculation. ‘‘Whereat the 
master and I told him, that if they 
would give many thousands they should 
not have one, for we hoped to send them 
home again.’’ 

So great was the English captain’s 
disgust with the vagaries of the Quakers 
that his promise of secrecy quite escaped 
his mind; going ashore he conspired 
with the Spaniards to steal a march on 
his fanatical friends, and salvage their 
valuable cargo. Crafty as he was, he 
was no match for the wary Friends, 
who, suspecting his design, took the 
Turks into their confidence, and with 
the assistance of the enemy, without 
waiting for legal formalities, glided 
swiftly out of the Spanish waters, 
headed for England and fresh trouble. 

In defending the Turks from the 
slave hunters, the Quakers were chane- 
ing recapture, for pirates were numer- 
their own pet pirates, moreover, 
grew restless and nervous when they dis- 
covered they were on the way to 
England. The courage which had ebbed 
through fear, returned in their greater 
fear of England. The eye of a vigilant 
Christian detected an approaching 
squall. On deek, with only a helmsman, 
the English crew asleep below, Thomas 
noticed with alarm that the Turks had 
surrounded his eaptain. 

‘‘Their countenances began to look 
very sourly. A great weight fell upon 
me. How if they should lay hold upon 
the master and heave him overboard, 
they being ten strong men, and he a 
small man. My weight increasing, I 
started up and stamped my foot.’’ With 
a rush the English sailors responded, 
seizing workmen’s tools as they ran, for 
Thomas had cautiously sequestered the 
Turkish weapons. ‘‘So when I heard 
them threaten the master I said, ‘Let 
us have them down; we have given 
them too much liberty.’ But turning 
to our men, ‘Lay down the crow and 
axe, and every man of you what you 
have provided to hurt them; they are 
Turks and we are Englishmen; let it 
not be said we are afraid of them. I 
will lay hold of the captain.’ So I laid 
hold of him and said he must go down, 
which he did very quietly and all the 
rest followed him.’’ 

Having easily persuaded the 
pirates, Thomas now faced a new per- 
plexity presented by his unpersuadable 
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conscience. There was no blinking the 
fact that the terror of the Turks was 
not unreasonable; they had the same 
good grounds for dreading England that 
the English had for dreading Algiers. 
Capture in either case meant slavery; 
loving enemies had no vogue either with 
heathen or Christian. Nor was Thomas 
unmindful of his responsibility for the 
safety of his English crew, and the 
consciences of those sturdy seamen were 
untroubled by anxiety for the welfare of 
Turks. They were hard sayings, those 
commands laid on Christians, but for 
Thomas Lurting there could be no half- 
way allegiance; he would be ‘*clear”’ 
only when he had set the Turks down 
within sight of home and safety; so the 
vessel was ordered right about. 

‘Some of his men grumbled and said 
he had more eare for the Turks than 
for them, to which his answer was that 
they were strangers and he must treat 
them well. . . . The mate saw well that, 
as he who had begun this business, it 
would be his lot to bring it to an end.’’ 

His surmise was correct; and, though 
his men grumbled, they fell in behind 
his quixotie plan, for although to them 
his ideas seemed rather wild, it was his 
courage and sagacity which had rescued 
them from Algeria and slavery. As they 
neared the perilous pirate coast, 
Thomas’s perplexities increased; he 
loved his enemies but was not unmind- 
ful of their limitations. If he gave 
them a boat, they might easily return 
with reinforcements and overpower the 
English. On the other hand, landing 
ten able-bodied Turks in a small boat 
manned by a few unarmed sailors ex- 
cited no enthusiasm in his men. 

Thomas proposed to the captain to 
give him a small boat, and, with three 
volunteers to accompany him, he hoped 
to make a permanent parting with their 
guests. ‘‘The Master, relying perhaps 
on his mate’s conduct, consented to the 
proposal, though not without some tears 
dropped on both sides. Yet the mate 
taking courage said to the master, ‘I 
believe the Lord will preserve me, for 
I have nothing but good will in ventur- 
ing my life, and I have not the least 
fear, but trust that all will do well.’ ”’ 

Thomas now called for volunteers; of 
the three who responded one thought 
better of it. ‘‘Then I went to another 
and said to him, ‘Thou and I have been 
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good friends. Wilt thou venture to go 
with me?’ He answered, ‘‘Yes, if the 
Master will give me leave.’’’ The vol- 
unteers were much disturbed by the 
looks of their charges, and suggested 
that the Turks be bound, but the pro- 
jects of Thomas were always well 
reasoned out. He had considered the 
possibility of a parting from the Turks 
so sudden that they would make the 
home stretch by swimming, and for this 
he desired to leave them free. 

*‘I answered I was not afraid, and 
to bind them would but exasperate 


them. Now they are quiet let us keep 
them so. Come, let us hoist out the 
boat.’’ Cheering on his uneasy helpers, 


Thomas adroitly packed his Turks in 
layers. Their captain was the strong 
man of the party; him he placed in the 
stern of the boat, with another in his 
lap to hold him in place. The others 
were disposed of in like manner, an in- 
surance against too much liberty of 
action; the weapons went in the bow, 
out of reach of the strong man. ‘‘ And 
when our men saw how I had placed 
them, they were willing to go without 
binding them.”’ 

It was then agreed to by all that, in 
case of resistance, no violence should be 
offered to the Turks until Thomas sig- 
nified he could do no more, in which 
case every man might defend himself 
according to his own light. Then the 
eccentric boatload shoved off, five Turks 
securely holding down the other five; 
three Englishmen and a boy, armed with 
a carpenter's adze, a cooper’s heading 
knife, an axe and a boat hook; the 
weapons of the Turk securely tied for 
delivery to the owners, Thomas *‘not 


being willing to keep anything of 
theirs.”’ 
Thomas’s companions were very 


jumpy: ‘‘Every rock they made out 
to be a boat.’’ and nearing the shore 
they cried out, ‘*‘ ‘Lord have merey on 
us, there are Turks in the bushes.’ They 
speaking so positively it seized me that I 
was possessed with fear. And as soon 
as the Turks saw that I was afraid, they 
all rose in the boat at onee. This was 
one of the greatest straits that ever I 
was put to—not for fear of the Turks 
in the boat, but for fear of our men kill- 
ing them, for I would not have killed a 
Turk or caused one to be killed for the 
whole world.”’ 
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THOMAS LURTING 


As his men hastily jumped to the 
conclusion that Thomas could do no 
more, he gave orders to take up such 
arms as they had. ‘‘Then I said to 
them, ‘I would have you be as good as 
your word, for you promised you would 
do nothing till I said I could do no more ; 
now I desire you to keep to that.’ ”’ 

Then ‘‘seeing there were no men in 
the bushes, he thought that, ‘It were 
better to strike a man than to cleave a 


man’s head.’’’ With this reflection 
‘‘all fear was taken away, and life 
arose and courage. increased again. 


I struck the captain a smart blow and 
bid him sit down, which he did instantly 
and so did the rest, without more blows. 

‘‘Then I stepped forward and said 
to our men, ‘Now you what it is 
to be afraid; what shall we do now?’ ”’ 

Thoroughly unnerved, his men were 
for putting back to the ship. ‘‘ * Not so,’ 
said I, ‘God willing I will put them on 


see 


shore, for if we carry them on board 
there will be nothing but rising. For if 


it were my own case, I would rise ten 
times, and so will they.’ ’”’ 

So the crazy little craft put in within 
wading of the land, and unloaded its in- 
flammable freight into the cool water. 


“With signs of great kindness they 
took leave of us and jumped out 
not very wet. Then we put our boat 


close in and gave them abeut a hundred 
of bread and some other things, and 
hove all their arms ashore to them. 
(They were not above four miles from 
two towns, and forty from Algiers. 
They would gladly have had us gone 
with them, telling us there was wine 
and many other things, and as far as 
it concerned myself I could have gone 
with them. So we parted in love and 
stayed till they had all gone up the hill.”’ 

Thomas had given his conscience a 
loose rein; Providence had favored him 
with a clear track; the goal was made. 
The English crew turned joyfully home- 
ward, devoutly praying that no further 
“eoneerns’’ would exercise the con- 
science of their intrepid mate. Rumors 
of these strange happenings blew into 
England before them, and ‘‘when we 
were coming up the River Thames, some 
boats went ahead of us, and King 
Charles and the Duke of York and many 
of his Lords being at Greenwich, it was 
told them there was a Quaker ketch 
coming up the river, that had been 
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taken by the Turks and had redeemed 
themselves, but had never a gun. As 
we got near to Greenwich, the King 
came down to our ship and asked many 
questions. 

The royal brothers were an unlikely 
pair to appreciate the Quaker scruples; 
King Charles had piously plotted the 
assassination of Cromwell; the Duke of 
York, when he came to the throne, al- 
lowed his queen to inerease her pin 
money by the sale of Quakers and other 


undesirables. It was natural that 
they should stress the Quaker folly, 
rather than the pluck which had 


brought ship and eargo safely into port. 

**You have done like a fool,’’ the 
King frankly told the Quaker captain, 
‘*for you might have had good gain for 
them.’” And turning to Thomas, the 
real culprit, ‘‘ You should have brought 
the Turks to me.’” The man of many 
conflicts was no more to be intimidated 
by a king than by a pirate. *‘I answered 
that I thought it better for them to be 
in their own country, at which they all 
smiled and went away. So I rest in 
that which can do good for evil, which 
should be the practice of all true men.”’ 

Here the Quaker chronicle drops 
Thomas; against all odds he had carried 
the Christian banner to victory, and 
justified the ways of God to man. 

‘‘In the meanwhile,’’ we are told, 
‘*the name of Quakers came to be known 
at Algiers, as a people that might be 
trusted beyond others.’’ A few years 
later we learn that ‘‘econcerning Quak- 
ers in Algiers, that were — slaves 
there, they were suffered to go loose 
through the town; liberty was allowed 
them to meet for religious worship—a 
liberty denied them at home; their pa- 
trons themselves would sometimes come 
and see what they did; and finding no 
images as Papist slaves made use of, 
but hearing from their slaves that they 
reverently worshipped the living God, 
Creator of Heaven and Earth, they said 
they might freely do so.”’ 

The word had been passed along 
through the bazaars that the Quakers 
were to be trusted, and they made many 
converts. These Christian soldier slaves 
were invading the enemy country with 
the assistance of the enemy; King 
Charles’s fools scored a great strategie 
triumph. Thomas Lurting was, after 
all, a practical idealist. 











A CALL To RUE DANTON 


By Puitie Prescott Frost 


about 5 p. mM. of 
Wednesday. March 6, 
1918. The day was 
still and warm and 
clear. 

Place: the city of 
Rheims or, as the 
spell it, Reims, pronounced, 
Great War. 





French 
**R-r-r-ranee.’’ 
Girl: none involved. 


Don’t be frightened. The ineident 
took less than fifteen minutes to happen. 
from start to finish, and won’t take long 
to tell. 

Somebody stuck his head in the door 
of the ‘‘big room’”’ of the candle factory 
where our ambulanee section was in 
cantonment on la Haubette, on the back 
side of the city, and yelled, 

**Call to rue Danton!’’ 

It caught me betwixt and between, 
just changing my shoes. That morning 
I had gone over my ear, filling grease 
eups and oiling and wiping my engine. 
Then I had been one of four ears on a 
roll to the rue de Coreelles poste, taking 
four old gas cases to the Infirmerie Divi- 
sionaire. From there I had been sent on 
a long roll back to the hospital at Gueux. 
which had made me late to lunch, and 
after lunch I had had a shave and clean- 
up with hot water from my radiator. 
This took nerve, because every time | 
had washed my face lately I had 
promptly gotten into trouble. I ‘‘drew 
fire.’’ Orderlies were getting to be 
afraid to ride with me, and I was a 
little afraid to ride with myself—at 
least, with a clean face. I had gone in 
and was changing my shoes when three 
cars went out at once for Pomery’s, 
putting me on eall, and the next minute 
they were bawling, ‘‘rue Danton!’ 

It was still a tradition in our section, 
left over from Field Service days, to get 
out on a call like a fire department 
starting fora fire. Later, when we were 


better disciplined, we took our time 
about it—but never mind about that. 
Also, when I heard the name of that 


poste secours out on the front edge of 
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the city next the lines, I had a very 
positive hunch that the quicker I got 
there and got back the better it would 
be for yours very sincerely. Shoes and 
putts are slow business, but my rubber 
boots stood beside my cot. I stamped 
into the boots, slammed my Freneh 
helmet on my head, grabbed overcoat 
and gauntlets, and ran for it. My or- 
derly beat me out the door by exactly 
the time it had taken me to get into the 
boots. He ran for the bureau for our 
order, and I ran for the park for my 
ear. 

The engine hit on the first turn, being 
also somewhat in the Volunteer stage of 
its service, and we came out roaring. 
At the gate of the candle factory I 
slowed just enough for the orderly to 
flip on with the papers, swept around 
in a big curve and let her out down the 
hill for the viaduet under the railway 
two blocks away, well opened up. Our 
course took us straight in to near the 
center of the city, perhaps a mile, then 
off to the left, parallel with the lines for 
about a mile more, over the railway by 
the passenger station and down the 
Avenue de Laon, to rue Danton, thence 
straight in toward the lines on Danton 
to the poste. I kept her moving. 

As I made the right turn from Laon 
into Danton I was pained to observe that 
its erstwhile unblemished pavement had 
broken out in an eruption of good- 
sized shell holes, since I last saw it. 
There were not enough to impede traffic 
seriously, but they spoiled the effect. 
The long canyon of Danton with its 
smooth granite block pavement between 
unbroken lines of high building fronts 
had always seemed to me rather snug 
and safe. Now, with these shell holes, 
it felt more like a trap. But we went 
down through without incident to the 
end where the corner building was 
smeared at the Place Luton, and Danton 
bore off right, and so we came to the 
corner store with sand-bagged front 
which housed the poste secours, on the 
right side of Danton. 
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A CALL TO RUE DANTON 


I turned my ambulance to have it 
headed back, and left the engine run- 
Everything was quiet, but I felt 
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English. The war hardly seemed likely 
to last long enough for them to arrive 
at an understanding under the cireum- 





ning. 
no confidence. I hungered to make my stances, I started. 
eall short and my _ get-away quick. The men told off as orderlies were 
Leaving the orcerly to open up the back usually new men who had not as 
of the ambulance I hurried in for my yet gotten their cars. They went 
load. along to help the driver in such ways 
Two sad birds full of mustard gas sat as they could, and to take the car 
slumped on a if the driver was 
bench. I had so disabled. Mean- 
eonsistently , time they would 
broken the speed My dear Mr. McClure: be learning the 
laws of Peace on **4A Call to Rue Danton’’ is a game. I wouldn't 
the way out that rather carefully true account of have it assumed 


their papers one incident in my own war ex- for a minute that 
werent rea dy perience. my orderly of 
for me. When , . ] ; that dav wasn’t 
. } es, this re al uy happe hie d 12 i 
these were signed Rei ] ] “ bie 7 7 as brave a man 
and in my pocket reims, that day, im every detau, as they make 
the poilus them- exactly as I have told it, my about going un- 
selves were apa- memory being bac ked up bu a der fire. He was. 
thetic and slow. rather full entry in my diary. We had _ been 
I earried most It 9 autobiography, histo yf, not through a little 
of their luggage fiction. I could give you the hell together 
out to the ear, name of mu orderlu—he’d re- eleven days be- 
xT > 4 . ° ° Tore, ¢ . yw, 
hustling them member the incident all richt. fore, ind I know 
along all I could. But he was un- 
io My memory of the clapsed . ; 
They were slow Pie. 1: lucky in having 
about getting in. fume of the rol sd fu ‘ le . min- one of those 
I shoved them in. utes, but oe: diary J said minds which, in- 
If I eouldn’t ‘‘about fifteen minutes and stead of concen- 
seem to com- shaded accordingly. Under fire trating and 
municate any of one thinks reryu tast and One "3 working faster 
my alarm to the watch seems to stand still. It is and with greater 











we tense, but usually not emotional precision im an 
Fr e nehmen’s until it’s over. emergency, seem 
minds, a good to go to pieces. 
strong shove did He seemed to 
at least move stop thinking. He 
their bodies. While we were at it the ot rattled. Such a mind may be very 


Sabbath quiet was broken by the whis- 
tle of a shell, which came down just 


over in behind the buildings across 
the street, with a great bang. The 
Frenchmen were not interested, but I 


was! Something told me that there was 
another right behind it! 

I slammed up the tail-board. When 
the orderly fumbled the curtain fasten- 
ing on his side I pushed him away and 
pinned it myself, then tore around the 
ear and slid in on the seat. He didn’t 


come. I yelled to him to come on. But 
he didn’t come. I raced the engine and 
called. Still he didn’t come. The 


brancardier was trying to tell him some- 
thing in excellent French, and he was 
trying to understand in United States 


o 
good indeed, too, when it isn’t stampeded. 
And no amount of taking thought 
in advanee, or of resolute determination 
not to do it again, will help at all if you 
happen to be made that way. You're 
just lucky if you aren't, and unlucky 
if vou are, that’s all. He was no fonder 
of the neighborhood than I] was, and 
when the car began to move he came 
climbing on. Then the _ braneardier 
came running alongside calling to me. 

“A la Infirmerie Divisionaire!’’ 

IT volleved ‘‘wee-wees’’ at him as I 
jumped her into high. !t was where I was 
going to take them anyhow! We pulled 
over to the right and skirted the barbed 
wire, with which most of the street there 
was planted, at a fast pace. I sent her 
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through the bumps at 
the next corner, jumped her into high 
again, and we began to roll. Ordinarily 
I would have slowed for the bend in 
rue Danton at the Place Luton. It was 
a blind corner, and to take it fast was 
to court a head-on collision with a pos- 
sible car coming the other way. But 
that day I was panicky, filled with my 
irrational huneh that rue Danton was 
all pas bon, and that I must get out 


not very gently 


of it as soon as possible, and for 
the first time in my months in Reims 
[I rushed that bend. The top-heavy 


Field Service ambulance rolled on its 
springs as we swept around into the 
long, empty straight-away toward the 
Avenue de Laon. We were no more 
than well clear of the street intersection 
when, with a tremendous whoop and 
erash, a big high explosive shell came 
down right behind us! 

From the moment I had heard that 
‘Call to rue Danton!’’ I had been 
filled with forebodings and trepidation 
and seare. The instant that shell broke 
I was cool. I thought fast, and I began 
putting two and two together. The 
first shell over behind the buildings and 
the shell in the Place Luton would line 
up exactly with that part of rue Danton 
we were now entered upon. A spotter 
in a German saucisse or captive balloon 
had this part of the street in line, 
had seen us come up, knew that we 
would have to go back the same way, 
and wanted a little practice at a moving 
target. The first shell had been a rang- 
ing shot. Probably he had been able to 
see us pull away from the poste, before 
we passed out of sight behind the build- 
ings on his side of the street, and had 
nicely timed the second shot to eatch us 
at Luton. My panie and hurry after 
leaving the poste had just earried us 
clear. Now he would have us in full 
view all the way to Laon, and we would 
have to run the gauntlet of his fire. 

All this may seem like a rather ela- 
borate hypothesis to build in a second 
on the mere coincidence of two shells. 
Yet in the event it proved to be cor- 
rect, and it was probably fortunate 
that I grasped the situation as soon as 
I did. I realized at once that our only 
chanee lay in our speed. Mere speed 
wouldn’t do it of ecourse—he had only 
to lengthen his range a very little to 
overcome it. It had to be a speed that 
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would upset his range calculations. [ 
considered speeding and slowing, but 
that would give him more time, and 
probably more chances at us, and it 
would certainly mean shells in front. [ 
had already found that voleanie erup- 
tions right in my path were trying to 
negotiate. I decided to bet my life on 
a continuous acceleration a little more 
rapid than, and more sustained than, he 
would figure on. I decided on this 
partly because I had an engine of rather 
exceptional pulling power for one of 
our machines, also because six days 
before I had been able to fill up with 
‘faviation essence’’ which, although 
since diluted with ordinary gas, still 
made her unusually lively. I had been 
driving the ear for nearly five months 
and knew exactly what she could do, 
and how to make her do it. Having 
decided on my game in very short order, 
I played it. 

How did I feel? For the most part 
I didn’t feel. I thought and acted. I 
was under very great tension, of course, 
but I was not then aware of it. I felt 
as I have often felt in a fast game of 
chess. It was intensely absorbing. I 
was playing the game to win. I was 
trying to out-guess and out-play my 
opponent. I remember I had a very 
clear mental picture of the German 
officer in his saucisse directing that fire. 
Meanwhile I was pulling throttle and 
spark back notch by notch just as fast 
as she could take them, but not a bit 
too soon, building up speed in the short- 
est possible time. An occasional shell 
hole gave me work to do in steering, 
and as the speed steadily inereased I 
had to figure farther and farther ahead 
to ease my curves in avoiding them. So 
we raced on and on, on and on, and 
nothing happened. I began to grow 
surprised at the length of time that they 
were taking to load. 

This was not reassuring, however. 
The longer they took to load the bigger 
the gun would be, and the bigger the 
shell, and the greater the concussion 
when it did come. It did not once occur 
to me to doubt the correctness of my 
hypothesis, to suspect that there might 
be no shell coming. I was absolutely 
sure. As the time lengthened the sus- 
pense became more and more trying. 
Less than two weeks before I had been 
stunned clean out at the steering wheel 
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A CALL TO RUE DANTON 593 


by the burst of a big shell alongside. 
As Iwas playing the game I expected 
the shell to be close; I only hoped to 
leave it behind. And it isn’t a nice 
thing to think of a loaded ambulance 
running wild down a_ shell-smashed 
street with an unconscious driver at the 
wheel. The shell holes were thickening 
up ahead ; steering was growing to be a 
rather hair-trigger busine ss at “the rate 
we were going; but I didn’t dare 
slacken or even cease to increase my 
speed. The suspense was becoming tor- 
ture when I caught the whoop of the 
falling shell. I eurled over the wheel, 
gripping it tighter and setting my teeth 
in desperate determination not to be put 
out even for an instant, no matter how 
close the burst might be. 

There was a tremendous crash—but 
behind! It seemed to me in thinking it 
over afterward that I felt the ambu- 
lance lifted ahead a little by the blast 
of it. Right upon the burst of the shell 
my ear caught a sound that I inter- 
preted as the crashing of paving blocks 
on the shuttered building fronts. My 
feeling was that I had barely jerked my 
tail-board from under the point of the 
thing as it came down. A wave of 
exultation and relief went over me. I'd 
fooled him again! And now I had him 
“timed.’’? We were almost half way, 
and at the rate we were going the next 
shell wouldn’t be due until we were 
right on the intersection of Danton and 
Laon! 

But now I had my hands full with 
my steering. We were going abomi- 
nably for such a place. I had to figure 
my road nearly a hundred yards ahead, 
and it was close work at that. I grazed 
shell holes now on the right and now on 
the left, and she rolled and rocked with 
the curves I had to make. I was pre- 
pared to slack up a little if I had to, 
but I didn’t have to. There was 
always a way, and I held her to it. I 
wondered how we were ever going to 
make the turn into Laon at such a pace, 
but I left that until I should get there. 
I was worried for fear shell holes might 
prevent my hugging the right curb of 
Danton for the big left swing. Then 
we were rushing in toward Laon, and 
the shell holes thinned out and I could 
take the eurb all right. The instant 
came and I pulled over for the left eurb 
corner to make the turn, still wide open 
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I wanted to be off the line of Danton 
when the shell got there 

I remember leaning over the side of 
the ambulance to w atch my front wheel, 
and graze the eurb corner close. As we 
shot by I struck up the throttle. The 
shell hadn’t come, and we were out of 
the line of Danton! I looked up—and 
an interesting store front on the other 
side of Laon awaited us! 

The Avenue de Laon was wide, with 
double street car tracks down the center, 
but it wasn’t wide enough. I was 
morally sure that we couldn't make that 
turn when we began it, but—we simply 
had to do it. Now I knew we couldn't. 

I had read, of course, of the way 
racing drivers skid a turn, but I had 
never had the nerve to try it. I never 
have since. But just then it wasn’t a 
ease of nerve. I had to. It was more 
instinct than reason that snapped the 
wheel sharp left, and as she came 
around in a grinding, scuftling skid, 
hard right again to keep her from going 
end for end. The pavement was granite 
block. I had steel studs on the back 
wheels, non-skids in front. We went 
across the whole width of Laon broad- 
side. I expected the street car rails to 
trip us up, but we went over all four. 
As we slid down the crown of the street 
on the farther side we were pretty well 
slowed up, but by no means stopped. 
Past my orderly I saw the curb com- 
ing at me, and realized that it would 
probably erush the wheels on that side 
if we struck. 

We were pointed straight up the Ave- 
nue de Laon, just where we wanted to 
go. The engine would pull to the last 
turn. We would be no worse off to try 
it. I struck up the spark to starting 
position and gave her six notches of 
gas—and the steel studs bit! 

As long as she was sliding there had 
been very little tendeney to overturn. 
When the wheels took hold and the 
skid stopped she rolled far over, creak- 
ing, and hung for a moment. I thought 
she was going. I was leaning as far as 
I could on the upper side. My orderly’s 
shoulder pressed my hip. Then she 
righted, and, as I heard the ‘‘chuck— 
ehuek—chuek—chuck-ehuek’’ of the 
motor picking her up in high, I caught 
also the long drawn whoop of an incom- 
ing shell. Off down in Danton, just 
beyond Laon, about where we would 
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have been if we hadn’t turned, there 
was a great BANG. We'd fooled him a 
third time! I imagine he had released 
his shell before we shot out of his sight 
off Danton. 

I turned gleefully to exclaim, ‘‘ There 
she goes!’’ and was recalled to business 
by having the car perversely try to 
climb the curb. I had forgotten to 
straighten her out! We both laughed 
at my slip the moment the danger was 
over. The laugh wasn’t good for me. 

For two weeks I had been fighting to 
keep my nerve. I began now to realize 
the stake in the game I had just been 
playing—four lives, one of them my 
own, and a valuable piece of war equip- 
ment. I tried not to remember, and did 
remember, what the wreck of Whiton’s 
ear had looked like five days before 
when it was towed in from Pomery’s 
after a square hit by a 75 gas shell. 
The spotter had been good at his job. 
It struck me that the same spotter 
would have us in view again for four 
or five hundred yards over past the 
railway station, and I became possessed 
by the notion that I must get there be- 


fore he could turn his gun. I reeog- 
nized that racing under fire was a 


symptom of lost nerve, and began to 
distrust my cool work on rue Danton 
even while I began what I knew to be a 
panie runaway. I couldn’t help it. 

‘*T’m sorry if I seem to act as if I was 
seared,’’ I said shakily to my orderly, 
‘“but the fact is I am seared.’’ 

**So’m I!’’ he said laconically. So 
we raced on in silence toward the center 
of the city, faster and faster. 

That 1 was thoroughly rattled is 
shown by the fact that I forgot all 
about the trench. Just as one started to 
go up over the railway there was a nar- 
row trench, perhaps eighteen inches 
wide, quite deep, the full width of the 
Avenue de Laon from curb to curb. 
The spoil had been taken away; it was 
a mere slit in the paving. Only the 
street car rails bridged it, and we 
crossed it by tracking across on the 
rails. One could not run straight on 
through Laon on the rails, however, as 
in several places the rails had been hit 
by shells and broken, with jagged ends 
sticking up. The avenue was rather 
badly salted with gas shell eclat, which 
will eut tires like a knife; and in dodg- 
ing the eclat I had worked well down 
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to the right side of the street when, not 
more than a hundred feet ahead of me. 
I saw the trench! 

We were traveling. There was no 
chance of stopping or of getting over 
onto the rails. There was nothing for 
it but hit it. I steadied her, and we 
hit it. The bang-bang of the front and 
rear wheels striking the opposite edge 
came almost as one blow. There was 
a heavy jar, but no bounce, and, ip. 
credulous, I was sailing up over the 
railway without so much as a leaf of 
one of the springs broken! We flew on 
out over the square beyond, past the 
fountain, past the Roman arch, and 
swept down into the Boulevard de la 
Republique along the park, where we 
were somewhat sheltered from view 
from the lines. I carried her well open 
to within nearly a block of the canal, 
then pulled her down. We turned along 
the canal, turned across the rue de 
Vesle bridge, jogged down the rue de 
Paris and through the Porte de Paris, 
and threaded our way into the hospital 
in the rear of a church in more civilized 
and sober fashion. 

I killed the engine to save essence, 
and we opened up the ambulance. My 
two gas cases got out—hurriedly. They 
came as if the floor burned their feet. 
Their ride seemed to have acted on them 
like a tonic. But in appearance they 
had aged considerably since I saw them 
last. They were several shades whiter 
than when I closed the curtain on them 
at rue Danton, and their eyes protruded 
as I have seen the eyes of a mouse do in 
a trap. I am afraid I had seared them! 
I would like to think that it was the 
shells, but knowing the blasé indiffer- 
ence of the poilu for high explosives as 
I do, I’m afraid it was my driving. 
They got away from the ambulance 
hastily, and then stared at it, and at me, 
and back at the ambulance again. When 
a hospital orderly came out for them, 
and they had volley:d some French 
into him, he also stood and stared, at 
me, at the ambulance, and back at me 
again, as if words failed him. The thing 
grew awkward. I handed over the 
men’s papers and asked if that was all 
and he said it was. We closed up the 
back and eranked up and rolled, leaving 
them still staring after us as we pulled 
out. 

Back up on la Haubette I noted what 
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A CALL TO RUE DANTON 


I had carried, and where to, on my 
order, after parking the car, left my 
overcoat and tin hat in the big room, 
and clumped around to the bureau to 
report. All our officers and non-coms 
were sitting about a big table, so I 
tossed the order down on the table and 
made my report. 

‘““Two, assis, to the Infirmerie Divi- 
sionaire.’’ 

“By the way, Frost.’’ The American 
lieutenant looked up absently. ‘‘There’s 
a call for you to rue Danton.”’ 


‘““What—another?’’ The thing 
struck me almost like a sentence of 
death. There was a blank moment, 


every ore staring at me uncomprehend- 
ingly. The French lieutenant was the 
first to wake up. He leaned forward. 

“You have already been there and 
returned ?’’ 

“Yes, sir’’—pointing at the notation 
on my order—‘ Two, assis, to the In- 
firmerie Divisionaire.’’ 

He seized the order and looked at it. 
pulled out his watch and looked at 
that, and then struck an attitude. He 
gave us a dramatic pause. He grew 
impressive. He looked around. 

“It is just fourteen minutes since this 
erder was made out!’’ 

When a call came in on the telephone 
anon-com ran to call the driver and his 
orderly while their order was being 
made out, and it was usually ready by 
the time the orderly could get to the 
bureau for it. The hour and minute of 
the call was noted on it. I suppose 
somebody may have had time to be re- 
minded of a story in those fourteen 
minutes. 
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The crowd turned and stared at me 
in silence. The ambulance gotten out; 
something like five miles of driving ; two 
stops, to load and discharge; job done, 
ear parked, and reporting! They knew 
something about the road. A man 
could easily waste five or ten minutes 
at a stop. 

Their silence made me very un- 
comfortable. I had been spoken to 
about speeding. I was getting a reputa- 
tion for fast driving which seemed to 
me highly unjust. I never had an ac- 
eident. The trouble car never had been 
out for me. I always came in under my 
own power, on time or a little ahead, 
hitting on all four, while some of the 
fellows were always stacking their cars 
up, piling up in shell holes, sideswiping 
camions, and coming in on the end of a 
tow rope. But fourteen minutes cer- 
tainly did look a little as if I’d been 
racing ! 

‘*Well,’’ I said apologetically, ‘‘there 
were shells coming in out on rue Dan- 
ton, so I didn’t hang around.’’ 

**Quite right!’’ said the French lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘Never take any unnecessary 
ehanees!’’ They all agreed heartily. 
You see they all had the right idea. 
Never take any unnecessary chances. 
Officers like to make wise cracks like 
that. 

I el:mped back to the big room, and 
went on and finished changing my 
shoes, and was in plenty of time for 
dinner. My nerves were all in a twit- 
ter again, and I was too much ashamed 
to talk. The orderly must have, though, 
for the next morning the American lieu- 
tenant called me again for fast driving. 


TO A TOWN GIRL 


From the Mountainy Singer 


Violet mystery, 
Ringleted gold, 
Whiteness of whiteness, 
Wherefore so eold? 


Silent you sit there— 
Spirit and mould— 
Darkening the dream 
That must never be told! 


—NSeosamh MacCathmhaoil 
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THE DUCKING OF 





HERBERT POLTON 


By SAPPER 


story—two men and a 
woman. But it ended 
so wonderfully right; 
it might almost have 
been the conventional 
happy ending of the 
stage. And not only did it end right 
for the two principal characters, but a 
whole host of supers who don’t even 
appear in the plot regarded the affair 
with a sort of dazed, hysterical joy. 
Decorous city magnates departed from 
their usual abstemious habits, and con- 
sumed champagne for luncheon when 
they heard of it; in fact if young Bill 
Saunderson had asked for a wedding 
present he would probably have got a 
check running into five figures sub- 
scribed by a large number of people 
whom he had never heard of in his life. 
In fact Movra’s Uncle William Of 
Uncle William more anon, however. 
But Bill was asking for nothing except 
Moyra Jackson, and when all is said 
and done he’d have been a greedy 
blighter if he had. And when it became 
evident that he was the winner out of a 
very large field, it was significant that 
every other competitor, short of win- 
ning himself, was pleased. All that is 
except one, and he was the third 
principal. 

Bill wasn’t exactly engaged to Moyra 
when he went out to British East Africa 
to make his fortune. In fact the field 
was open. 

‘How ean I tie her down like that?”’ 
he said to me one day at lunch at the 








club. ‘‘I’ve got four hundred a year 
and a_=e gratuity of two thousand 
quid. It’s impossible. Squash-face, it 


, 


wouldn’t be fair to her.’ 

(As this story is strictly true, I must 
reveal, without prejudice, to unsym- 
pathetic strangers, my entirely unjust 
and unealled-for nickname. 

“‘If I invest the two thousand it 
means another hundred a year,”’ he 
went on. ‘‘T ask you—what is five hun- 
dred a year?’’ 
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He gloomily excavated the Stilton, 
and ordered a glass of light port. 

I agreed that five hundred a year 
didn’t go far for two people, especially 
with tastes like theirs. They'd both 
hunted and Bill liked polo, which he’d 
been able to afford while he was in the 
service. And Moyra liked clothes, 
being an ordinary normal girl even if 
she was a darling. 

*““Of course her old governor would 
put down something, I suppose,’’ he 
went on after a while. ‘‘But I couldn't 
expect him to stump up more than I 
ean put down myself. A thousand in 
all, say.’’ 

‘What does 
inquired. 

He got a bit red in the face. 

**Look here, old man,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve 
been talking out of my turn—but I 
know you so well. I’m pretty certain 
that if I asked her she’d marry me with 
things as they are. But I haven't asked 
her, and I don’t want to give you the 
impression that there’s any  under- 
standing, or whatever they eall it, be- 
tween her and me. There isn’t, and 
as far as I can see’’—he relapsed into 
gloom—‘‘there ain't likely to be. I’m 
beginning to think I was a fool to chuck 
the army, except that it was a dead end 
for me. I wouldn’t have got into the 
Staff College in a hundred years. But 
I must say, Squash-face, the demand for 
my services has not caused me to post 
a policeman at the door to regulate the 
traffie.’’ 

And though I didn’t say so T doubted 
if any such demand was ever likely to be 
made on that excellent body of men as 
far as Bill was coneerned. He was just 
like hundreds of others—a clean-living 
sportsman without a_ trade. And 
there’s no money in being a clean-living 
sportsman. To ride straight at your 
fences, possess more than your fair 
ability with a gun, and be next door to 
first-class at all games with a ball is an 
excellent state of affairs; but from the 
financial point of view an ability to draw 


Moyra say about it?’’ I 
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THE DUCKING OF 
a picture of a good mixed-grill on the 
pavement Wins 1n a canter. 

The trouble was that he had no tech- 
nical knowledge. A fairly senior sub- 
altern when war broke out, he had 
fnished up in command of a battalion 
with three gold stripes and various bits 
of ribbon to his eredit. And technical 
knowledge which is of marketable value 
is not acquired in such a career. In fact 
it was a thousand pities that he had 
chucked the service, where, with his 
private means, he could have gone on 
living the life that suited him in com- 
parative comfort. 


However, like many others during 
that period of false values which 
reached its climax in the summer of 
1919, Bill Saunderson chucked in his 
hand. It was perfectly true that, had 


he remained on, it would have entailed 
his reversion to company commander 
for an indefinite period; it was per- 
fectly true that seventy per cent of his 
pals were dead. But it was the reaction 
principally that did it; that, and the 
prevalent and completely erroneous im- 
pression that it was easy to get a job. 
Any old thing, you know Organ- 
izing—— A perfect whale at organi- 
zation 

Heavens! the number of fellows who 
think they ean organize And old 
Bill was one of the worst. He had no 
more idea of organization than I have 
of trimming a hat. Less—far less. 

I said so to Moyra Jackson one day. 
The conversation had turned on Bill, as 
it frequently did if she and I were 
alone. 

“Surely, Squash-faee,’’ she said a 
little wistfully, ‘‘there must be some 
market for a man like him. When you 
see the awful horrors you do see earn- 
ing huge salaries, it seems ridiculous 
that Bill ean’t get a job. He's ever so 
much nicer than they are. And I know 
he could run things.’’ 

I smiled ; I couldn’t help it. 

“What are you laughing for?’’ she 
demanded. ‘‘Look at that frightful ass. 
Julius Mortimer. All he does is to sit 
in an office and draw five thousand a 











year for running a cement works. Why 
shouldn’t Bill?’ 
“Largely, my child,’?’ I murmured, 


“‘beeause Bill knows nothing at all 
about cement. Are you aware that the 
frightful Julius has spent twenty-seven 
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years of his life mastering the cement 
trade and everything connected with it 
in all its details. You can’t start in on 
a show at the top; you’ve got to begin 
at the bottom—as our Julius did. 
Pushing a truck on little rails. Bill 
eould get a job at that to-morrow, pro- 
vided he joined a trade-union and 
promised only to push one truck an 
hour.’’ 


‘*You’re a fool, Squash-face,’’ she 
announced witheringly. 
‘“Mavbe, my dear,’’ I agreed. ‘‘But 


I do know something about business and 
its ways, and there is no good prophesy- 
ing good things. Besides, I’m far too 
fond of you and Bill. There are tw 
ways of getting a job that is wort! 
being called a job to-day: one is by 
ability and the other by influence. And 
influence is the method I’d choose it I 
had the choice.’’ 

And then, out of the blue, so to speak, 
came the scheme in British East Africa. 
I’d been away on business in Italy, and 
it was all eut and dried when I re- 
turned. As a favor I was let into the 
seeret over a little dinner 4 trois one 
night. 

‘““We're keeping it dark, Squash- 
face,’’ said Bill. ‘‘No good yapping 
about these things all over the place. 
But it’s a cinch, old son; a dead snip.’’ 

And on paper it certainly seemed to 
be a very sound proposition. It was 
coffee, as far as I remember as the main 
plank, with various side issues, and it 
held out no wild extravagant promises. 
Twenty to thirty per cent ; perhaps even 
fifty, depending entirely on the amount 
of work put in by the owner. Also, of 
course, a bit of luck; there’s bound to 
be the element of chance in farming. 
But the great thing was the life. First- 
class shooting; congenial society of the 
type who speak the language, as the 
phrase goes; a wonderful climate. And 
the name of the company which was 
running the whole affair was the British 
East African Combine, Ltd. 

It had Bill hooked fast and Moyra, too. 

‘‘Think of it, Squash-face,’’ he said. 
‘Away from all these frightful people 
you hear eating around us; out in a new 
country with an open-air life. No bally 
old ineome-tax to worry one—not that 
it worries me much as it is, but that’s 
a detail. And if I ean get a thousand a 
year out of the place, why te 
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He broke off and stared for a moment 
or two at Moyra. And she—well, dash 
it, there had been a time when I had 


dreamed a wild dream that it might be 
my luck to bring that look into her 
But it was only a dream and has 
nothing to do with this story-——— 

And so to British East went Bill with 
a young arsenal of rifles and guns. 
And as I said before he wasn’t exactly 
engaged to Moyra. I met her a few 
days after he’d sailed and she came in 
and lunched with me. She saw, I sup- 
that I glanced at her left hand 
and she smiled a little wistfully. 

‘*T almost threatened to buy one my- 
self and wear it,’’ she said. ‘‘But he 
wouldn't. He insisted that I should be 
absolutely free until he’s made good.’’ 

‘*But you are,’’ I said. 

Which is really far more intelligible 
than it looks in black and white. 

It was just as we were finishing lunch 
that she reverted to him again. 


eves, 


pose, 


‘““You think it’s all right, Squash- 
face, don’t you?’’ she said. ‘‘It’s a 


good show and all that?”’ 

‘*As far as I ean see it’s quite all 
right,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Anyway, even if 
it isn’t, the only expense involved is a 
return ticket.’’ 

‘*But he’s had to pay two thousand 
already,’’ she said. ‘*There was such a 
rush, you see, to get ground. And there 
is only a limited amount available.’’ 

‘“*The dickens he has,’’ I exclaimed 
involuntarily. It hadn’t struck me be- 
fore that Bill would put up the money 
before seeing the place, and it altered 
the complexion of things very consider- 


ably. Of course, it might be all right; 
on the other hand it most certainly 
might not. But as it was done there 


was no good in voicing such fears to 
Moyra, and I told her that I was sure 
the scheme was perfectly sound. Even 
so, a tiny little pucker of anxiety was 
still remaining on her forehead when 
the coffee came. That first exclamation 
of mine had given me away. 

‘*Don’t worry, my dear,’’ I repeated 
as I put her into a taxi. ‘‘Old Bill is 
going to come out on top. I’m off to 
the States to-morrow for two or three 
months, and when I come back 1’ll prob- 
ably find you packing up to go out and 
join him.’’ 

It was four months to be exact before 
I returned, and a few days later I went 
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with 
Moyra herself had driven the 
car over to the station to meet me, and, 
our first greetings over, we plunged into 
the subject of Bill. 

** Everything O. K., Squash-face,’’ 
said, and I heaved an inward sigh of re. 


down to spend a week-end 


the 


Jacksons. 


she 


lief. ‘*‘He says it’s a magnificent eli. 
mate, and that he’s going to make his 
fortune.’’ Her eyes were very soft and 
shining. ‘‘I wrote him last mail to tell 
him that whether he likes it or not I 
am going out to join him.”’ 

**Good,’’ I eried, ‘‘I’m glad, 
Moyra. So you see I was right, though 
I don’t mind telling you that, at the 
time, I was a bit uneasy. It was part- 
ing with his money before he’d seen the 
ground that frightened me.’’ 

We were driving up to the front door 
as I spoke, and I saw four men playing 
tennis on the hard court. 

**It’s a secret, Squash-face,’’ she said 
as we pulled up, ‘‘about my going out 
to Bill.”’ 

‘A secret it is,’’ I answered. ‘* Locked 
in my heart. But just at the moment 
I was thinking I’d got ’em again. Is 
that, or is that not Herbert Polton 
wielding a tennis racket with the utmost 
inefficiency ?”’ 

‘*That’s Mr. Polton. Why?”’ 

**T’d no idea you knew him.”’ 

‘He's a friend of daddy’s,”’ 
swered. ‘‘ Don’t you like him?”’ 

‘*Mother always told me it was rude 
to eriticize one’s fellow-guests,’’ I mur- 
mured. ‘‘But for your ears alone I will 
tell you my opinion of Mr. Polton. He 
is without exception the most poisonous 
human being that this or any other age 
has ever produced. Otherwise, of 
course, quite charming.”’ 

‘‘I’m glad you like him so much,” 
answered. ‘‘Unele William seems 
almost as fond of him as you are. Per- 
sonally I can’t quite see it. What’s the 
matter with the gent?’’ 

‘*My dear soul.’’ I said, ‘*you dine at 
eight. It is now six. There is time for 
a drink, and there is time for a bath, 
but there is not time to even touch the 
fringe of what is the matter with Her- 
bert. I can’t believe he’s a friend of 
your father’s.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘Not exactly a friend: more a busi- 
ness acquaintance, I think.”’ 

And with that the matter dropped, 


SO 


she an- 


she 
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THE DUCKING OF 


though, as I dressed for dinner, I 
couldn't help wondering what had 
eaused Herbert Polton to depart so far 
from his usual habits as to spend a 
week-end out of London and play tennis. 

He loathed the country and every- 
thing connected with it, just as he de- 
tested all forms of exercise. There was 
only one driving force in his life and 
that was money, and the power that was 
money, and the power that money con- 
fers. To that end he had devoted him- 
self, and at the age of forty he was a 
millionaire many times over. 

He was a small man, thin-lipped and 
clean-shaven, with a pair of penetrating 
blue eyes. And his eyes gave the elue 
to the whole man. They were cold and 
utterly mereiless, even as Herbert Pol- 
ton was cold and merciless. He fought 
his financial battles giving no quarter 
and expecting none. And if in the 
process of amassing a few more hun- 
dred thousand pounds which he eouldn’t 
possibly spend, two or three smaller 
men were ruined, that was their fault 
not his. The weakest to the wall was 
his motto, and had been ever since he 
started in the city at the age of twenty. 

‘*No one showed me any merey,’’ he 
had been heard to say. ‘‘So why should 
I show it to others? I fought my way 
to what I am now, alone and unaided, 
and now that I’m here I don’t propose 
to alter the rules.’’ 

One thing there was about him. He 
had many irons in the fire; he had in- 
terests in every corner of the world; 
but as far as the letter of the law was 
concerned he was serupulously honest. 
Not that it could be accounted to him 
for virtue; it was simply rudimentary 
common sense. Only the fool goes out- 
side the letter of the law, and, however 
much Herbert Polton offended against 
the spirit of everything that is right 
and decent in life, he was not a fool. 

But it was not so much his ruthless 
methods that made him so universally 
detested; it was the man himself. He 
had a snarling, sneering way of talking, 
especially to a man who was down, that 
would have resulted in murder in more 
primitive times. In fact there was the 
ease of one of his head elerks who had 
been with him for ten years. He was a 
married man with three children, and 
Polton sacked him for some trifling 
clerical error. And a week later the 
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dismissed man stabbed him as he left 
his oftice. The poor devil got ten years 
for it, though Polton was hissed in court 
as he gave his evidence. 

Personally I had run across him once 
or twice on business matters. I had 
some interests adjoining his in Burma, 
and a year previously one or two small 
details had arisen which necessitated 
some discussion. His agent out there— 
a man named Condor and a very decent 
fellow—had been in London, and it was 
to see him principally that I had been 
to Polton’s palatial office in Trafalgar 
Square. <A sick man was Condor 
eaten out with fever. A lot of his work 
lay in the mangrove swamps, and it was 
a pestilential climate, he told me. 

I found Polton in the hall, sipping a 
glass of sherry, when I went down, and 
we nodded to one another and _ ex- 
changed a few remarks. And it was he 
who volunteered the information. 

‘*Remember that agent of mine, Con- 
dor?’’ he said. ‘*Got a cable yesterday 
to say that he was dead.”’ 

‘*I’m sorry about that,”” I remarked. 
‘*He looked ill enough when I saw him 
in London. Fever, I suppose.’ 

**Yes—fever,’’ he answered inditfer- 
ently. ‘* Three years is about the longest 
a white man ean do there. Condor 
lasted four. I suppose you don’t know 
of a good man who wants the job.’’ 

‘*What job? Dying? No, I don’t.’’ 

Little swine! I could have hit him 
under the jaw with comfort at that mo- 
ment. I knew Condor had asked for a 
change, but it was specialized work 
which it took some time to pick up. So 
Polton had turned down the request. 

**Do you stay here often?’ he asked 
casually, though his eves were fixed on 
me intently. 

‘*Very often when I’m in England 
I answered, a little surprized. ‘*Why 
do you ask?’’ 

“Oh! nothing. I only wondered. 
With a charming girl like Miss Jackson 
it’s not surprizing.’ 

His face registered what Polton called 
a smile. 

‘‘I’m afraid I fail to follow,’’ I re- 
marked coldly, and even as I spoke a 
sudden look came into his eyes. It was 
gone in a moment, but there was no mis- 
taking its significance. Without even 
turning round I knew Moyra was com- 
ing across the hall towards us, and I 
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also knew something else—the reason 
for Polton’s presence in the house. The 
reptile was in love with Moyra; I knew 
it as certainly as if he had spoken his 
thoughts out loud. How it had started, 
where he had met her, what had been 
the beginning of the thing, I didn’t 
know. But the fact remained that Her- 
bert Polton had fallen in love. 

I went in to dinner a little thought- 
fully. The thing, of course, was absurd. 
Ile was sitting next her, and was evi- 
dently going out of his way to be pleas- 
ant. And Polton being pleasant was 
not without its humor. The only point 
I couldn't quite get at was whether 
Moyra had any idea as to the state of 
affairs. A woman generally spots that 
particular ailment in a man on the very 
first symptom, but then Polton was 
hardly a man. He was an atrophied 
calculating machine. 

I understood now the reason for his 
remarks to me before dinner.  Evi- 
dently he’d been trying to pump me 
about Moyra, and I smiled inwardly. 
There was one thing at any rate in 
which ruthless business efficiency availed 
nothing, and that was in the matter of 
love. Bill, with his paltry two thou- 
sand, won in a canter there. And when 
we sat down to play bridge afterwards, 
the thought of the jolt awaiting Her- 
bert, if and when he laid his vast for- 
tune and his unpleasing personality at 
Moyra’s feet, was as balm to my soul. 

And now for a moment it becomes 
necessary to digress. The digression is 
only apparent; in reality it has a close 
bearing on what is to follow. But I 
must mention briefly the unfortunate 
contretemps that took place that night 
over the card-table. 

Fate—in the shape of eutting—de- 
creed that Mr. Jackson and I played 
against Polton and Uncle William, 
whom I will now introduce. Unele Wil- 
liam was and is a bachelor, with, I re- 
gret to state, a penchant for vintage 
port. And that night at dinner he had 
consumed four He was an 
Anglo-Indian of fiery temperament and 
considerable wealth, and he suffered 
from one great delusion. He thought 
he was a first-class bridge player. 

Now, he wasn’t. Honesty compels 
me to state that at his brightest and 
best he was distinctly C.3. And after 
four glasses of the old and bold he was 


classes. 
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about Z.26. But the delusion remained, 

On the contrary, Herbert Polton was 
first-class. He combined a wonderfy] 
memory and a clear brain with an al- 
most uncanny ecard sense. In fact he 
was as good a player as any one is ever 
likely to meet. 

The trouble oceurred in the third 
hand that was played. Polton was 
dummy and Uncle William had gone 
four no trumps, which I had doubled. 
And Uncle William got the lead in the 
wrong hand and went down three when 
he ought to have made his contract. 

I will not linger over the subsequent 
scene. There are men with whom it is 
a pleasure to play ecards, and there are 
others. Herbert Polton was one of the 
others. It was not, as he pointed out 
after a few preliminary remarks, that 
he objected to the loss of money, but 
that he considered that there should be 
some standard of proficiency which 
must be attained before people were al- 
lowed to play. To which Unele William 
replied that if the same idea was ex- 
tended to lawn tennis and manners he 
would be the first to agree with it. And 
with that the subject dropped—save in 
Unele William’s mind. It lingered 
there until in the fulness of time—— 
But of that in its proper place. 

It was about a month later that Bill 
walked into my rooms, and threw him- 
self into a chair. I was so surprised 
that for a moment or two I stared at 
him without speaking, and then I re- 
alized that things were wrong. His eves 
were tired, and there were lines on his 
face that had never been there before. 

‘*T suppose you know a good many 
fools, Squash-face,’’ he said at length. 
‘“*Well, I’m the king of that eastle.’’ 

‘*What’s up, old man?’’ I asked, 
pushing over the cigarets. 

‘*Merely that the British East Afri- 
can Combine Ltd. is the most almighty 
swindle,’’ he answered wearily. 

‘*But Moyra told me you were making 
your fortune.’’ 

He laughed a little bitterly. 

‘“*There was no good making her un- 
happy. It was a lie, of course; though 
when I wrote that letter I had some- 
thing else in my mind which might have 
turned up trumps. It didn’t, and that’s 
that. And then she wrote and told me 
she was going to come out and join me. 
That’s why I’ve come back—to stop her. 
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THE DUCKING OF 
By heavens, old man,’’ he burst out 
savagely, ‘*it’s a foul ramp, that scheme. 
I’ve lost my two thousand, but there 
were one or two others——”’ 

He broke off and drummed with his 
fingers on the table. 

“There was a boy there—quite a 
youngster. Married—and his wife was 
with him. Lost every penny. Nice boy, 
too, but not the stuff to stand that. Got 
on the drink, and blew out her brains 


and then his own.’’ 


“Can't you run them in, Bill?”’ I 
asked after a moment. 
“T don’t know. Perhaps. But it’s 





diabolically clever, Squash-face—that 
agreement of theirs. Everything they 
said in it is right up to a point. And 
that’s where the crux comes in. It’s a 
question of degree. All they have done 
is to unload—I won’t say worthless 
ground, but next door to it—on fellows 
at about a thousand per cent over its 
proper price. Everything was to de- 
pend on the amount of work put in by 
the buyer. Naturally. The same may 
be said of any farming prospect. And 
if I’d bought that ground for say two 
hundred pounds, which is about what 
it was worth, and been able to put the 
remaining eighteen hundred into im- 
provement and irrigation and that sort 
of thing, it might have proved a reason- 
able show. But there’s no law against 
selling a thing at an inflated price, if 
you ean get fools to buy.”’ 

We went into it that morning from 
all angles, and at length I had to agree 
with him. It was just one of those rotten 
swindles, which legally are not swindles. 
The ground sold conformed to what 
was claimed for it, and if peopie were 
prepared to pay ten times more than it 
was worth it was their worry. 

‘You haven’t seen Moyra yet 
asked him. 

Bill stared out of 
his back to me. 

“No. I only landed this morning. 
Squash-face, I’m going to ask vou to do 
something for me. Things’’—he hesi- 
tated a moment—‘‘things were pretty 
well fixed up, you'll understand. And, 
of course, this has altered everything. 
Well, I’ve been figuring it out on the 
way home. It’s not fair to keep her 
hanging around while I go on qualify- 
ing for a mental home. So I’m just 
going to fade away out of the country. 


the window with 
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Canada—or somewhere. And I want 
you to tell her how things stand. Make 
her see it, old man; make her under- 
stand that it’s not—it’s not Oh! 
hang it—you understand.”’ 

‘*T understand perfectly, Bill,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘When are you going?’’ 

‘*As soon as I can. I’m going round 
to interview the British East African 
Combine Ltd. this afternoon, and after 
that the sooner I’m out of London the 
better.’’ 

‘*Right,’’ I said. *‘‘Dine with me to- 
night anyway: Savoy grill.’’ 

He nodded, and picked up his hat. 

‘*You'll make it clear to her, won’t 
you, old son?’’ 

‘*‘Confound you, Bill—of course I 
will. You darned quixotie idiot. Now, 
for the love of Mike clear out. I’ve got 
work to do.’’ 

And it was work, too. What on earth 
was wrong with the telephone system 
that day I don’t know. But it took me 
the best part of an hour to get through 
to Moyra, and then she could hardly 
hear what I said. 

‘*Savoy grill,’’ I bellowed. ‘‘Stop 
with Aunt Jane. Eight o’clock.”’ 

‘*But how is Bill?’’ she said for the 
twentieth time. 

**Wait and see.’’ I retorted brilliantly. 

And I'd replaced the receiver before 
she had a chanee to be rude. 

He halted a bit in his tracks, did Bill, 
when he saw Moyra with me that even- 
ing. And Moyra made a little sound 
in her throat that was half a sigh and 
half a sob, though she was pleased to be 
severely aloof when he came up. 

‘You old blighter, Squash-face,’’ he 
said, and his voiee shook a bit. ‘*Movyra 
—my dear , 

‘*Look here, young fellah,’’ she said, 
‘‘vou’re for it. What in the name of 
fortune do you mean by sneaking into 
England and trying to sneak out again 
without letting me know? And if the 
good-looking man on my right had not 
had the sense to telephone me you might 
have succeeded. ”’ 

‘But don’t you my dear,’’ he 
said helplessly, ‘‘it’s put the lid on the 
whole show.”’ 

And quite suddenly she dropped her 
bantering tone. 

“Dear boy,”’ 
‘Dear, dear boy. 
that it’s made any difference at all? 








see, 


she said very low. 


Do you really think 
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‘*At this juncture,’’ I murmured, 
utilizing to the full that tact which has 
made me famous throughout three con- 
tinents, ‘‘I will go and ascertain if the 
oysters are prepared for the sacrifice.”’ 

**Ass,’’ said Bill, but ten minutes 
later when I returned it struck me that 
the difference was certainly not large. 

Once again we went over it all. He'd 
been down to see the people in the office, 
but he’d got very little change out of 
them. They were merely the agents, 
and if he chose to take legal proceed- 
ings—well, they’d regret it but there 
was nothing to prevent him. Of course 
he would have to prove that there was 
a definite misstatement of fact. and the 
law was an expensive amusement. 

‘An oily little swine of a Jew bird, 
Squash-face.”* he said, and he smiled 
happily. ‘*With a lisp, you know. I 
pulled him out of his chair, and I slog- 
ged him over the head with a Post Oftice 
directory. And then I said to him that 
I was merely an agent, but that if he 
chose to take legal proceedings for as- 
sault and battery there was nothing to 
prevent him. I felt better after that.” 


And then his face became weary 
again, and he stared at Moyra a bit 
hopelessly. 

‘‘Lordy! Lordy—what a fool I've 


been,’ he said for the tenth time. 

But for the moment she seemed to be 
engrossed in thought. 

‘*Give me a cigarette, Bill,’’ she said 
at length. ‘‘I’m hatching out an idea. 
I’m not going to tell you what it is ig 
She broke off abruptly. ‘‘Look here, 
you two, let’s lunch here to-morrow and 
I'll tell you if the old egg is good or 
bad.’’ 

And not another word would she say, 
though later on Bill, when he took her 
back to Aunt Jane, tried to get it out 
of her. 

**T’ll tell you to-morrow, Bill,”’ 
all she answered, and with that he 
to be content. 

‘“‘What can the dear kid do?’ he 
asked me pessimistically as we waited 
for her the next day. ‘‘She doesn’t un- 
derstand ; she Good Lord, old man. 
she’s pulled something off! Look at her 
face.’’ 

Sure enough the news was good. 
Moyra was coming towards us smiling 
triumphantly. 

**Is fifteen hundred a year and first- 
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class prospects any good, my lad? For 
that’s what this child has got for 
you.”” 

“It is true,’’ murmured Bill, ‘‘that 
yonder man looks like a bad dream, but 
I have an idea that I’m awake. Eluei- 
date your statement, my angel.”’ 

I think I had a premonition of what 
was coming; she’d been to Herbert Pol. 
ton. And as she went over the inter. 
view and told us what had happened, [ 
listened half mechanically. Bill was 
getting keener and keener as she talked; 
the weariness had left his face. 

‘It’s in Burma, Bill,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
manager out there has just died. Fif. 
teen hundred a year to start with, and 
he wants to see you this afternoon. And 
Squash-face said he was a sweep——”’ 
She turned on me with scorn. 

She went on talking, and a feeling of 
helplessness came over me. 

‘**What job? Dying . 

My remark to Polton came back to 
me, but what could I do? As clearly 
as if it was written in a book I saw the 
whole scheme, but of proof I had none. 
Polton, realizing Bill was his rival, had 
adopted the simple expedient of offer- 
ing him a job at the other end of the 
earth to get rid of him. The fact that 
by so doing he earned the gratitude of 
Moyra and ran a good chance of killing 
Bill was entirely typical of Herbert 
Polton. But the utter futility of saying 
so to them was apparent. You don't 
deter a virile man from accepting a 
good job beeause the locality is un- 
healthy ; you don’t tell your best friend 
that you are convinced that the only 
reason he’s got a job is that the man 
who has given it to him is in love with 
his girl and wants him out of the way. 
At least not without proof, and my 
proof consisted of a fleeting look on 
Polton’s face. 

‘“*You've got some ground out there 
haven't you, Squash-face?”’ 

Bill was speaking, and I came out of 
my reverie. 

**T have,’’ I answered. And suddenly 
an idea came to me. ‘‘I’ll come round 
and see Polton with you this afternoon, 
Bill. I know him.’’ 

**Splendid,’* said Bill. 
would.’’ 

And so, half an hour later we strolled 
along the Strand towards Polton’s office. 
Moyra was doing a matinee, and we had 
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THE DUCKING OF 


arranged to foregather for tea at 
Rumpelmayers. 

‘‘Look here, Bill,’’ I said, ‘‘I want 
you particularly to remember one thing. 
Tell Polton that you’ propose to 
marry Moyra and take her out with 
you.”’ 

" He looked at me doubtfully. 

‘‘But what about the climate ?’ 

‘‘Never mind the climate. You tell 
Polton that. have a reason.’ 

‘‘You’re dashed mysterious about this 
business, old man,”’ he said a little irri- 
tably. ‘‘It seems to me a wonderfully 
good job, and a very sporting chance 
on the part of this man Polton, con- 
sidering he’s never seen me.’ 

I took a chance. 

‘‘He’s seen Moyra,’’ I said. 

Bill turned white. 

‘‘What the devil do you mean?”’ he 
said quietly. 

‘*Exactly what I say,’’ I 
“Tell him what I told you.’’ 

To say that Herbert Polton 
pleased to see me would be to exag- 
gerate. I introduced Bill, and for a 
few minutes they discussed the job. 
Bill was staring at him pretty closely 
as they talked, and, knowing Polton as 
I did, I could see he wasn’t quite at his 
ease. 

‘‘Of course, it’s not a healthy local- 
ity,’ he said. 

‘‘Three years I think you gave it for 
any ordinary man,’’ I remarked. 

Polton shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Saunderson looks pretty 
salted,’’ he said. ‘‘Of course if 
don’t eare about the job—don’t take it. 
I’m merely doing it to oblige Miss 
Jackson.”’ 

‘Who will come out there with me,’ 
put in Bill quietly. 

Polton started perceptibly. 

‘*Tmpossible,’ he said decisively. 
“The climate is out of the question for 
a white woman. You would have no 
right whatever to take her out there. 
In faet, as a friend of her father’s, I 
should feel compelled to withdraw my 
offer unless you give me your word of 
honor that you won’t do anything of 
the sort.”’ 

‘*The climate is quite all right for six 
months of the year,’’ I remarked. ‘* And 
for the remaining six, with the munifi- 
cent salary you offer, Mr. Polton, I’ve 
doubt Saunderson will be able to 
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make satisfactory arrangements for his 
wife’s health.’’ 

I think it was then that Polton re- 
alized that I, at any rate, had guessed 
his game. 

**May I ask if it is you who are en- 


gaging Saunderson, or I?’’ he asked 
venomously. 
‘“‘And may I ask,’’ I said ‘‘why 


having offered a job to a completely un- 
known man—a thing you’ve never done 
before in your life—you should be so 
concerned about his domestic affairs?’’ 

The gloves were off, and no one knew 
it better than Bill. 

‘‘Have you ever read the story of 
Uriah the Hittite, Mr. Polton?’’ I said. 
‘*Get out of my office,’’ he snarled. 

‘*You swab,”’ said Bill slowly. ‘‘You 
beastly swab.’’ He reached across the 
desk, as if he was going to hit Polton, 
and in doing so knocked over a pile of 
papers. And then he stood very still, 
staring at a book which had been hidden 
under the documents. 

**Get out of my office—both of you,’’ 
gibbered Polton, almost inarticulate 
with rage. ‘‘Or I'll send for the 
police.’ 

‘““What have you 
British East African 
Bill in a terrible voice. 

‘*Get out of my office,’ shouted Pol- 
ton, and then Bill’s great hands came 
down on him and he squealed like a 
cornered rat. 

‘You reptile,’’ said Bill. ‘‘Now I 
remember. A boy who blew out his 
wife’s brains and then his own told me 
that Polton was the name of the man 
who had swindled him. Blew out his 
brains, you little beast; you hear 
me?’’ 

‘Let me go,’’ screamed Polton, but 
Bill took no notice. 

‘*T half stunned your wretched agent 
this morning, Polton,’’ he said thought- 
fully, ‘‘and I’m wondering what I'll do 
with yvou.”’ 

And then suddenly he grinned. 
the Squash-face ; 
bring my hat.’ 

Half pushing, half carrying, he 
rushed Herbert Polton down the stairs 
and the road. An unholy joy 
was on Bill’s face, and he paid not the 
slightest attention to the staring by- 
standers. In fact it was all over so 
quickly that nobody realized what was 
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happening. For it can’t have been more 
than half a minute from the time Polton 
left his office to the moment when, with 
a resounding splash, he entered the 
fountain in Trafalgar Square. 

‘*You can run me in if you like, you 
excresecence,’’ remarked Bill dispas- 
sionately at Polton, spluttering hor- 
ribly, got his head above water. ‘‘ But 
if you do I shall tell all I know about 
your swindling combine.’’ 

And then arrived the fullness of time 
of which I have spoken. What mar- 
velous dispensation of providence had 
eaused Uncle William to select that 
psychological moment to pass on his way 


to Whitehall I know not. But it 
happened. 

Full of port and the elub’s ‘64 
brandy, he surveyed the dripping 


Polton in a kind of eestacy. Then he 
threw him a penny. 

**A very creditable performance,’” he 
boomed. ‘‘Muech better than your 
tennis or your bridge.”’ 

He turned to Bill. 

‘“*Why, good heavens, it’s young Bill 
Saunderson! I'll bail you out, my boy, 
if there’s any trouble. 


But there wasn’t. The proceeding 
was undoubtedly irregular, as two 
policemen pointed out, but sinee 


Herbert Polton darted into a cab and 
disappeared, they contented themselves 
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with taking Bill’s name and address for 
reference in case of necessity, and dis. 
persing the crowd. 

**Magnificent,’’ cried Uncle William, 
‘*Sublime. I wouldn’t have missed it 
for ten thousand pounds. Did you come 
back specially from Africa to do it?” 

‘*More or less,’’ grinned Bill. ‘‘The 
little swine swindled me out of all my 
money.’’ 

‘**Did he indeed?’’ said Unele Wil- 
liam. ‘‘Then what are you going to do 
about that niece of mine? Can’t marry 
her without money; must marry her if 
you've ducked Polton. We couldn't let 
you out of the family. Come and dine 
at my club, my boy. Wonderful port. 
We'll talk things over. To-night, at 
eight. And tell Moyra to order her 
trousseau.’’ 

He departed 
wards Whitehall. leaving 
dazed. 

**What’s he mean, Squash-face?”’ 

‘Just what he says, old man,”’ I 
answered. ‘‘And now I think I'll leave 
you to break the news to Moyra that 
you have—ah—declined the job, and 
push off. I shall be very busy this 
afternoon.’’ 

‘What are you going to do?”’ 

‘‘T’m going to see every human being 
I know in the City and tell ’em what’s 
happened. So long, Bill.’’ 


booming joyfully to- 
3ill partially 
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Part of me is pagan, 

Part of me is saint: 

Part a blushing maiden, 
Dressed so Quaker quaint. 


Part of 
Part of 
Part 


me is wild thing, 
me is tame, 
s high-born genius, 


Part a duckling lame. 


Part of me is violet, 
Modest, sweet, and low, 
Part a gaudy sunflower 
In noon’s brightest glow. 


Part of me is spring time, 
Part is ardent fall; 


But my heart 


is yours, dear, 


All, and all, and all! 


Ruth Fargo 
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THE LAST ROUND-UP 





By WittiaM THomPSON DaNtTz 


“I wish to preach to you, not the doctrine of 
ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous 
life, the life of toil and effort, of labor and 
strife.”"—The Strenuous Life. 


OW the call became circulated, I 
H have not the least idea. There 

was no summons by mail or wire; 
but in some mysterious manner the word 
had gone forth that the President 
wanted us at his White House offices, 
on the afternoon of the third of March, 
the last day of his third year as Chief 
Executive. There, behind closed doors, 
wholly escaping the vigilance of the 
newspaper correspondents, while the 
White House shook with blare of bands 
and the swarming together of myriads 
gathered to honor the next day’s in- 
augural, there was held the most unique 
and curious meeting ever assembled 
within those historie walls. 

There were cowboys from the North- 
west, Rough Riders from Arizona and 
Texas, bear hunters from Arkansas, 
moose trackers from Maine, sheriffs, 
U. S. Marshals from the uttermost 
mountains and deserts; soldiers, plains- 
men, hunters, cowmen—a fantastic 
medley of men who lived only under the 
stars, who viewed the world with the 
far-seeing eyes of those accustomed to 
long distances, and who were unafraid. 
There were probably forty in all; the 
President’s nearest and most trusted 
companions of the cow range, the hunt- 
ing wilderness, and the war camp-fire ; 
men who were close to him and knew 
him as their brother. 

Some had brought their wives, and all, 


ladies included, had arrayed themselves 
in the most gorgeous raiment that could 
be secured at the Palace Emporiums 
and Mirrors of Fashion in their various 
home towns. Waiting in the reception 
room for Roosevelt to appear, they were 
the most unhappy crowd I ever saw. 
Their needle-pointed shoes hurt; their 
starched shirts chafed ; their very cloth- 
ing shouted out at them in derision. Even 
the ladies, bronzed and wind-swept, 
were ill at ease in their corduroy or 
ready-made coat suits and painfully 
tight yellow shoes. 

Suddenly the door leading to the 


President’s inner or private office 
opened, and Roosevelt dashed in. 
‘‘Hello, Bill! Hi there, Ike! How 


are you old timers all? By George, it’s 
good to see you again. Bless my soul, 
here’s old Turkey Track! Remember 
the time we rounded up that fighting 
she-bear in the Bighorns, Turkey? And 
here’s my old Rough Rider bunch! 
Say, boys, we certainly did hand it to 
that Weyler outfit down in Cuba. 
Remember it was so hot and sticky that 
the grub got all fily-blowed? Seems 
queer we never ‘did find out who broke 
into headquarters mess and stole that 
ham and chicken. Hello, Sam, old 
scout! What’s the chance for a moose 
up Maine way this fall? And if here 
isn’t Mountain Goat Joe. Lordy, Joe, 
but getting those last two rams near 
fixed my feet. Never been able to get 
the kinks out of my legs yet. Here’s 
Seth from the gold hills and some of 
those Quarter-Cirecle Diamond _ boys. 
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Lord, boys, but it’s good to see 
all again. Let’s have an old-time visit. 
Instantly all restraint fled as by magic. 


you 


” 


There was a babble of reminiscence; a 
recalling of exciting moments; a re- 
counting of thrilling escapes and of 


trying days. A note of sadness was not 


missing, for some of his closest inti- 
mates of the army camp and hunting 
trail had already gone West. As the 
party grew more and more enthusiastie, 
first one coat and then another was 
shed. There was disclosed a gleaming 


array of six shooters such as probably 
the White House 
had never be- 
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seethed 
multitudes. 


fore witnessed. Under modish coats 
from Fat Jake’s Gents Apparel, each 
and every man packed a 45, concealed 
out of respect to the Washington 
police. 

A hurried-looking clerk came to the 
door with a big sheaf of last-hour 
papers to sign. Roosevelt waved them 
away. 

** These 
‘they came 
theirs now.’ 

Nearly an hour passed—an hour 
intimate companionship, man to man 
talk of past triumphs and dreams un- 
fulfilled. Outside, the great white city 
and churned with countless 
Senators, ambassadors, 
newspapers 
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even messengers from thrones clamored 
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for a word, but 


sat at the end of 
they clustered about 


who lived hard and 
died hard and 
were not. afraid. 
It was a baring of 
souls—a glimpse 
into men’s hearts. 

When the time 
eame for the inter- 
view to end, one 
man stripped off 
his vun-scabbard 
and asked the 
President to sign 
his name thereon. 
This was enough. 
Soon the table was 
piled with gear; 
eartridge belts. 
leather ecuifs and 
hat bands, leather 
and buek gaunt- 
lets, and spurs of 
wrought silver. In 
highest spirits the 
President signed 
his name on every 
one with a running 
fire of joking com- 
ment. Then the 
parting. It eould 
not longer be de 
laved. 

‘God bless you 
all, boys,’’ he said. 
‘Some time we 
will meet again 
out there ’’—point- 
ing to the after- 
noon sun that was 
dipping below the 
trees on the White 
House lawn. ‘‘Un- 
til then, good-bye 
and God bless you 
all. 

Most of them 
rode in the in- 
augural procession 
next day ; possibly 
the most pictur- 
esque event ever 
witnessed in 


YLIM 





As he Washington. Then they turned their 


table faces to the setting sun and, with few 
men exceptions, never returned. 
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A WREATH OF ROSEMARY 


By JOHN S. PHiLuips 





Winsome 


HE was a pleasant figure in 
our Christmas _ festivities 
with her gaily ribboned neck. 
There were presents on the 
ttoenesa tree for her as for the others 
of our family, a ball, a new collar, the 
sweets she liked. And at this season we 
have lively memories of her charming 
presence. So it is not strange that yester- 
day, thinking of the approaching holi- 
days as I turned into the gate of our 
village home, I seemed to hear from the 





poreh the eall and ery which I had 
heard so many, many times. It was a 
ghostly ery of welcome, an echo in 


memory of the friendly greeting of a 
loving dog—that is no more. 

Her name was Winsome Winnie. It 
was a kennel name, suggested by her 
lovable disposition as a puppy. She 
was given to us by an old friend. 
Would that there were a place here for 
a tribute to him: Morgan Robertson, 
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Winnie. 


sailor, inventor, writer of sea_ tales! 

Few peers of the realm had such a 
noble ancestry as Winnie. I have her 
pedigree, going back many generations, 
and it ineludes some of the great 
Clinkers and Gallopins and Pilots and 
Roses and Rightaways. These names 
mean little perhaps to you or to me, but 
you will find them all in the Register, 
which is a sort uf Burke’s Peerage of 
collies. 

Winnie was a gentlewoman, if there 
ever was one, always cheerful, always 
friendly, always affectionate. There 
was never any rudeness in her manner, 
never any indelicacy in her actions. 
In her play she was never rough. She 
had a feminine ecarefulness and neatness. 
She never obtruded herself. She knew 
perfectly when she should become part 
of the family group. If you sent her 
an expressive glance or smile, she 
would come to you and rub her nose 
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against your knee and look up into your 
eves with an intelligence and an ap- 
preciative sentiment that was plainer 
than the glanees of human beings. 
When the little téte-a-téte seemed fin- 
ished, she withdrew with dignity and 
gracious backward looks, to lie down 
again in her accustomed place. In her 
twelve years of life in our household, 
she was a perpetual example of good 
humor, of unselfishness, of propriety of 
eonduct. She seemed to have a superior 
sense of human relations, which few of 
us command with her precision of use. 

Winnie had no artfully taught tricks. 
To be sure, she was wonderfully skilful 
in eateching a soft ball in her mouth, al- 
ways taking it in mid-air with an aecur- 
acy of leap that was pleasant to see. Yet 
she had an interesting intelligence in 
things that were not taught her by us. 
Every summer the whole family mi- 
grated to the shores of Massachusetts, 
usually by the Fall River boat. Winnie 
knew precisely what to do. She was a 
competent traveler. She went up the 
steps of the baggage car and took her 
place in the corner, never having to be 
chained; later, up the gangway of the 
steamer, straight to the kennels, into 
the indicated one, not like a prisoner 
but a guest. 

As she grew older, she had little in- 
dispositions, which, unhappily, come in 
the dog world as in ours. They were 
suggested with the gentleness of a fine, 
weomplaining woman, who thought it 
quietly desirable to tell of an ailment 
that might need attention. At one time 
she had trouble with one of her ears and 
was taken to the hospital of Dr. DeVine, 
a distinguished veterinary in our coun- 
tryside of race horses and dairy farms. 
After she had been there a few times, 
she would march into the place and lie 
down with that ear just in position to 
be looked at and eared for, not wincing 
and not complaining. Those of us who 
may walk by the dentist’s door, hesitat- 
ing to go in, will appreciate the firm 
wisdom of Winnie’s conduct. 


Winnie was wise without being 
“ , . o 
smart.’’ She eould teach herself 
generalization from one incident. We 
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used to walk out to the hills beyond the 
village, and she often went with us. 
There was a railroad track to be crossed 
near the town limits. Once we came to 
an engine standing right the 
pathway. All of us went around in 
front of the cow-catcher, knowing that 
the engineer could see us that way and 
wouldn’t start ahead. Winnie, through 
some chance, crossed over the track be- 
hind the engine. Just as she was in the 
middle, the locomotive started to back. 
The children shrieked, and with a leap 
Winnie cleared the second rail and ran, 
trembling, up to us. Never again would 
she cross that track unless on a leash or 
with a friendly hand on her collar. How 
many of us could learn a lesson so thor- 
oughly and so quickly? She established 
the belief that it could happen again. 
We seldom do. 

These are only little glimpses into the 
life and temperament of a rare and 
lovely dog. There is much more that 
might be told. If I could transfer a 
picture of her last days at Duxbury, of 
uncomplaining indications of suffering, 
of the attempt to communicate to us, not 
her pain, but her suggestions for doing 
something, it would wring your heart. 
I saw her once go out alone, dragging 
herself to the driveway and making a 
veak struggle to get up into the car. It 
was as if she said, ‘‘Won’t somebody 
take me to Dr. DeVine? He has always 
helped me.’’ With the two strange doc- 
tors who attended her in her last illness 
she was a perfect patient, yielding and 
resolute; never a sound during their 
painful examinations. Toward the end 
she seemed to know that there was noth- 
ing to be done and would go into a re- 
mote room, and sometimes you could 
hear through the half closed door a low, 
almost whispered whimper or moan. She 
did not consider it becoming to display 
her sufferings in front ofthe family. 

Though it is some years since she died, 
do you wonder that I frequently hear, 
as I turn into the yard, her ghostly ery 
of welcome, a ery that was not dog-like, 
but rather one of her own devising in 
imitation of the joyous shouts of the 
children as they saw me reach the gate. 
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THE OLD POET FORETELLS 
THE MANNER OF HIS DEATH 


I shall not hear men’s voices soon 
For the silvery music of the Shee; 
er ‘tween me and the world a veil 
rin fs all rf v lagery, 
oan voling green of bo vhood’s leave 
With whorls of water lis he at weav 
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I shall not bring to mind the tasks 
I labored at so long ago, 
But I shall marvel much that man 
On dewy earth should travail so 
To bring small matters to an end 
Where all things weave, and change, 
and blend. 


I’ll mind me how like morning light 
Love was before it turned unkind, 
But when the change, or what the harm, 

I shall not search the past to find; 
While burning questions, cried to God, 
Flow off, like wind waves over sod. 


The evils that I wrought myself, 
Like hoarse war bugles, seaward 
driven, 
Will pass; the evils men did me 
Be half forgotten, all forgiven. 
I’ll think the worst to God must seem 
Like small, sick movements in a dream. 
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This body that like marble was, 

For heaviness and weight of eare, 
Will burn with a celestial fire, 

And fade, and free me to the air; 
Where I shall never know again 
Old troubles born of nerve and vein. 


Meanwhile, a spacious loveliness, 
A quiet, brooding sense of light, 
Majestic freedom, and fine strength 
Will near me. Led by visions bright 
Of natural beauty, I’ll be drawn 
Toward greater loves than I have known. 


I’ll seem to sleep. Disturb me not, 

For while Incarnate Light draws near, 
A last gift of the race to clay, 

Sweet musie of the Shee I’ll hear, 
Lulled and withdrawn by soft preludes 
Through deep, expectant solitudes. 


—Elizabeth MacKinstry 














THE GYPSY CARAVAN 


Far off the Fairy Horns are blowing 
Through the morning, through the 
dew, 
The trees of emerald green, the blue, 
The windy clouds all white and new, 
O, come-all-ye—Gypsies! 
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There is a rustle in the leaves, a ripple 
in the grass, 
A singing in the heart, my love, 
The brook’s as clear as glass, 
And there the far horizon lies, 
An invitation to new skies, 
O, come-all-ye—Gypsies! 


We'll pack the green-striped earavan, 
Put yellow shirts on every man, 
And red cloaks on the lasses, 
And when the old have wreathed their 
loeks, 
And packed their fiddles in a box 
We'll trundle through the grasses. 
We'll carry through this windy morn 
Hearts fit to meet the Fairy Horn, 
O, come-all-ye—Gypsies! 


Elizabeth MacKinstry 
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THE ELFIN FAIR 


A gay and a good old woman 
Once went to an Elfin Fair, 
And all that most fit is for Fairs in the 
cities, 
And is told of in ditties, 
And sung of in songs, was there, 
Grown teeny tiny O! 


’T was down by the red rose bushes, 
(She picking her way between) 
And the first thing she found was a 
Merry-go-round 
To the searlet top of a tulip bound, 
In the midst of a Village Green 
Grown teeny tiny O! 
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There was a Strong Man lifting 
An acorn up, cup and all; 

And a peddler, it seems, erying, ‘‘ Honey 
of Dreams! 

Threepence a cup, O brightly it 
gleams !’’ 

And the Gentry were giving a Ball, 
Grown teeny tiny O! 


The Photygraph Man was snapping 
them all 
(And the Villagers) one by one, 
Or else in a group; with his waddle and 
stoop, 
And his head in a cloth, and his legs 
like a hoop, 
By the aid of the laughing Sun, 
Grown teeny tiny O! 



























But the Farmers were down by a 
Paddock, 
Where of all unusual things, 
A real Carrot stood, as big as a wood, 
And rooting around it all pleasant and 
good, 
Were wee little Pigs with Wings, 
Grown teeny tiny O! 


Right there was her own good Landlord, 

Though she doubted the thing herself, 

Till to him she ran, and eried, ‘‘ Mr. 
MeCann! 

Whatever on earth are you doing, my 
man, 

With Wings and a Coat like an Elf— 

Grown teeny tiny O!’’ 


—Elizabeth MacKinstry 
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THE PLAINT OF THE CAPTIVE | to 
FIELD MOUSE Wi 


(This Field Mouse, by the way, was in the g] 
Elfin Fair.) 





I am the one living Field Mousie be 
In captivity, bi 

(O pity me!) pe 
Ah! Why did I leave my warm soft he 
housie sh 

Sae easily! st 


A silver collar, all bent about too, fe 
Round my neck is curled. aw 
(O pity me!) de 
I am a captive, who went out to 
See the world! sh 





Glizabeth MacKinstry ce 
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THE SHOPKEEPER 


By ANNE ParisH 


HERE was once upon a time 
an old man who was so poor 
that in the summer he slept 
beneath the trees, making a 

tT tent of his big green um- 

brella, and in the autumn had nothing 
to eat but the wind-falls under the ap- 
ple-trees; and what he did when the 
white and bitter winter came I cannot 
bear to think. He always wore a bat- 
tered top-hat, in which he stored away 
anything interesting he came across in 
the course of his wanderings—birds’ 
nests, or sea-shells, or yellow autumn 
leaves. His cheeks were as red as Oc- 
tober, and his hair was as white as Jan- 
uary, and his eyes were as blue as June. 

He had an old auntie, quite rich and 
grand, who drove out in a pony-car- 
riage, and wore a fine silk gown. She 
was the crossest old lady that ever drew 
breath and never gave her nephew a 
penny nor asked him to tea, no matter 
how hungry he was. One day, when 
she was one hundred and one years old, 
she died. In fact, she died on her one 
hundred and first birthday from the ef- 
fects of her fury against the cook for 
not putting enough citron in her birth- 
day cake. 

As she had always been so dreadfully 
sharp and snappish, all her relatives 
had died from fright and exhaustion ex- 
cept the little old man, to whom she had 
never spoken because she disapproved 
of him so. Consequently all her for- 
tune came to him. 

He did not have to think twice what 
he should do with his money. He 
opened a shop. 

When he had been poor, and gone 
tramping through the villages, hungry 
and cold, he had liked shopping better 
than anything else in the world. He 
would go into a shop, put his high hat 
on the counter (something would a!- 
ways fall out of it—a cocoon, or a field- 
mouse, or some pretty pebbles from a 
brook-bottom) draw a deep breath of 
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solemn happiness, and begin to order. 
He would order cheeses, and red muf- 
flers, and fur caps, and tobacco, and 
dream-books, and smoked herrings, and 
paint-boxes, and I can’t remember what 
beside; and when the clerk had done 
them all up with brown paper and 
string, the dreadful moment would 
come when he would be asked to pay 
for them, and he would have to admit 
that he hadn’t a penny. No matter 
now many times it happened, he always 
forgot until that instant that when you 
shopped you were expected to pay; and 
he would become just as dejected as he 
had been excited and happy the moment 
before. 

So, as I said, he opened a shop. He 
found that his auntie’s fortune would 
not buy everything, so he got in a stock 
of necessities, feeling that luxuries 
could wait until later. This was the 
stock that he arranged upon the shelves 
of his tiny shop, nearly bursting with 
pride and delight: 

Quantities of sweets—of every variety. 

Pink and purple sea-shells. 

Small cardboard churches with trans- 
parent colored windows, and little ean- 
dles to be lit inside. 

Watches with very loud ticks, for lit- 
tle boys. 

Driftwood for burning. 

Pots of crocuses. 

Magic lanterns. 

Baskets of apples. (I am not sure 
what their names were, but they were 
very little apples, striped red and yellow, 
and as fragrant as sweet-briar leaves. ) 

Kittens. 

Musie-boxes. 

When everything was ready, he 
wrote a sign in a large clear hand and 
put it in his little window, and this is 
what it said: 


EVERYTHING IN 
FREE 
NO PAYMENT ACCEPTED 


THIS SHOP 











For he was determined that his shop 
should be without the usual drawback. 

He did not have to wait long for ecus- 
tomers. The children for miles around 
patronized him, going out with cheeks 
bulging with sugar-plums, the little 
girls carrying kittens, the little boys 
ticking loudly. Brown bees came to in- 
quire about the crocuses. The little 
man was busy all the day. 

‘*How it would please auntie,’’ he of- 
ten thought, ‘‘if she only knew what a 
suecessful business man I am! Oh, my, 
wouldn’t she be surprised, though!’’ 
And he would give a little hop and skip 
of pure delight. 

One day a sensible person came into 
the shop to buy some apples for his wife 
to make into jelly. He pulled out his 
purse and said, ‘‘How much?’ 


‘*‘Nothing!’’ said the old man, beam- 
ing. 
‘‘Nothing?’’ repeated the sensible 


person, scowling, for he thought the old 
man was poking fun at him. 

‘*Not—one—penny!’’ said the little 
man, more pleased than ever. ‘‘Didn’t 
you see my sign?’’ And he got it from 
the window and read it aloud proudly: 
‘‘Everything in This Shop Free. No 
Payment Accepted.’’ 

‘*Oh-ho!’’ said the sensible 
looking wise. ‘‘So that’s the way of 
it, is it, and very nice indeed, I must 
say. Now, my old boy, you just wait 
here till I feteh some friends of mine 
that are looking for just such a shop as 
this here one of yours.’’ And out he 
went, murmuring ‘‘Everything Free’’ 
under his breath, and tapping his fore- 
head as he murmured. 


person, 


He was back again directly with 
three friends, who urged the little man 
to come along with them and come 
quiet, and although he did not much 


want to go, it was towards the end of 
the day and it did not seem polite to 
decline an invitation when he had no 
previous engagement. So, leaving the 
shop unlocked in case a customer should 
come and be disappointed, he went with 
the four men. 

He was surprised when they put him 
a small bare room, no bigger than a 
with a door made of iron 


in 
cupboard, 
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bars, but it was rather flattering to have 
them lock it when they left him for a 
moment, for it showed how much they 
wanted him to stay. 

God sometimes gives the angels an 


afternoon off from heaven; and they 
had been among the little man’s best 


customers. This evening, hurrying 
home through the twilight, some of 


them had passed the shop, and, finding 
it empty, had known, as angels do, 
where its owner was. So they stopped 
in to see him—for I need not tell you 
that they can step through iron bars 
as easily as you and I ean step through 
shadows. 

‘‘This seems rather dreary,’’ said 
one, looking at the damp stone floor. 

‘*T dare say it’s the best they have, 
and at any rate they’ve given me a 
room to myself,’’ said the little man 
apologetically. 

“Why have they left you all alone 
with nothing to eat?’’ asked the second. 

‘Perhaps they’re all busy cooking 
something extra nice for supper,’’ said 
he. 

‘‘T think you’d better come home 
with us,’’ said the third angel. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you come this very minute?’ 

**Oh!’’ eried the little man. ‘‘Oh!”’ 
Tears of happiness shone like stars in 
his sky-blue eyes. ‘‘But I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t be polite—you see, they in- 
vited me to come here.’’ 

‘‘Leave your address,’’ said the first 
little angel, ‘‘and when they want you 
they can come and get you.’’ And I 
regret to say that he gave the second 
angel a poke in the ribs. 

‘*Yes, I could do that, couldn’t I?” 
said the little nan; and the angels 
threw their halos into the air for de- 
light, for they loved him dearly. He 
drew from his pocket one of his ealling- 
eards—he had made himself a dozen, 
and, as he knew no one to eall on, he 
still had them all. Each letter was 
printed in different colored crayon. 
First came his name, and underneath, 
much larger, ‘‘The Shop.’’ This, knit- 
ting his brows and breathing very hard, 
he crossed out, and wrote in large round 
letters: 


‘Note change of address: Heaven.” 
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To THE WAYFARER 


E WHO pass by and would raise your 

yY hand against me, harken ere you harm 

me. Iam the heat of your hearth on the 

eold winter nights; the friendly shade screen- 

ing you from the summer sun; and my fruits 

are refreshing draughts quenching your thirst 
as you journey on. 

I am the beam that holds your house, the 
board of your table, the bed on which you lie, 
and the timber that builds your boat. I am the 
handle of your hoe, the door of your homestead, 
the wood of your cradle, and the shell of your 
coffin. 

I am the bread of kindness and the flower of 
beauty. Ye who pass by listen to my prayer: 
Harm me not. 





Found in the public parks of Spain, 
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MARY 


WHITE 


Written by her father, WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, for the Emporia Gazette, of which 
he has been editor since 1895 


AHE Associated Press reports 
carrying the news of Mary 
White’s death declared that 
it came as the result of a fall 
from a horse. How she would 
hooted at that! She never fell 
Horses have 
fallen on her and with her—‘I’m al- 
ways trying to hold ’em in my lap,”’ 
she used to say. But she was proud of 
few things, and one was that she could 
ride anything that had four legs and 
hair. Her death resulted not from a 
fall, but from a blow on the head which 
fractured her skull, and the blow came 
from the limb of an overhanging tree 
on the parking. 

The last hour of her life was typical 
of its happiness. She came home from 
a day’s work at school, topped off by a 
hard grind with the copy on the High 
School Annual, and felt that a ride 
would refresh her. She climbed into 
her khakis, chattering to her mother 
about the work she was doing, and hur- 
ried to get her horse and be out on the 
dirt roads for the country air and the 
radiant green fields of the spring. As 
she rode through the town on an easy 
gallop she kept waving at passers-by. 
She knew every one in town. For a 
decade the little figure with the long 
pig-tail and the red hair ribbon has been 
familiar on the streets of Emporia, and 
she got in the way of speaking*to those 
who nodded at her. She passed the 
Kerrs, walking the horse, in front of the 
Normal Library, and waved at them; 
passed another friend a few hundred 
feet further on, and waved at her. The 
horse was walking and, as she turned 
into North Merchant Street she took off 
her cowboy hat, and the horse swung 
into a lope. She passed the Tripletts 
and waved her cowboy hat at them, still 
moving gaily north on Merchant Street. 
A Gazette carrier passed—a High School 





have 
from a horse in her life. 
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boy friend—and she waved at him, but 
with her bridle hand; the horse veered 
quickly, plunged into the parking where 
the low-hanging limb faced her, and, 
while she still looked back waving, the 
blow came. But she did not fall from 
the horse; she slipped off, dazed a bit, 
staggered and fell in a faint. She never 
quite recovered consciousness. 

But she did not fall from the horse, 
neither was she riding fast. <A year or 
so ago she used to go like the wind. But 
that habit was broken, and she used the 
horse to get into the open to get fresh, 
hard exercise, and to work off a certain 
surplus energy that welled up in her 
and needed a physical outlet. That need 
has been in her heart for years. It was 
back of the impulse that kept the daunt- 
less little brown-clad figure on the 
streets and country roads of this com- 
munity and built into a strong, mus- 
cular body what had been a frail and 
sickly frame during the first years of 
her life. But the riding gave her more 
than a body. It released a gay and 
hardy soul. She was the happiest thing 
in the world. And she was happy be- 
cause she was enlarging her horizon. 
She came to know all sorts and con- 
ditions of men; Charlie O’Brien, the 
traffic cop, was one of her best friends. 
W. L. Holtz, the Latin teacher, was an- 
other. Tom 9’Connor, farmer-poli- 
tician, and the Lteverend J. H. J. Rice, 
preacher and police judge, and Frank 
Beach, music master, were her special 
friends, and all the girls, black and 
white, above the track and below the 
track, in Pepville and Stringtown, were 
among her acquaintances. And _ she 
brought home riotous stories of her ad- 
ventures. She loved to rollick; persi- 
flage was her natural expression at 
home. Her humor was a continual 
bubble of joy. She seemed to think in 
hyperbole and metaphor. She was mis- 
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chievous without malice, as full of faults 
as an old shoe. No angel was Mary 
White, but an easy giri to live with, for 
she never nursed a grouch five minutes 
of her life. 

With all her eagerness for the out-of- 
doors, she loved books. On her table, 
when she left her room were a book by 
Conrad, one by Galsworthy, Creative 
Chemistry by E. E. Slosson, and a Kip- 
ling book. She read Mark Twain, Dick- 
ens, and Kipling before she was ten— 
all of their writings. Wells and Arnold 
Bennett particularly amused and di- 
verted her. She was entered as a stu- 
dent in Wellesley in 1922; was assistant 
editor of the High School Annual this 
year, and in line for election to the 
editorship of the Annual next year. She 
was a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the High School Y W C A. 

Within the last two years she had be- 
gun to be moved by an ambition to draw. 
She began as most children do by serib- 
bling in her school books, funny pic- 


tures. She bought eartoon magazines 
and took a course—rather casually, 


naturally, for she was, after all, a child 
with no strong purposes—and this year 
she tasted the first fruits of success by 
having her pictures accepted by the High 
School Annual. But the thrill of de- 
light she got when Mr. Eecord, of the 
Normal Annual, asked her to do the 
sartooning for that book this spring, 
was too beautiful for words. She fell 
to her work with all her enthusiastic 
heart. Her drawings were accepted, 
and her pride—always repressed by a 
lively sense of the ridiculousness of the 
figure she was eutting—was a really 
gorgeous thing to see. No suecessful 
artist ever drank a deeper draught of 
satisfaction than she took from the little 
fame her work was getting among her 
schoolfellows. In her glory, she almost 
forgot her horse—but never her ear. 
For she used the car as a jitney bus. 
It was her social life. She never had a 
‘‘party’’ in all her nearly seventeen 
years—wouldn’t have one; but she never 
drove a block in the car in her life that 
she didn’t begin to fill the car with 
pick-ups! Everybody rode with Mary 
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White—white and black, old and young, 


rich and poor, men and women. She 
liked nothing better than to fill the car 
full of long-legged High School boys 
and an occasional girl, and parade the 
town. She never had a ‘‘date,’’ nor 
went to a dance, except once with her 
brother Bill, and the ‘‘boy proposi- 
tion’’ didn’t interest her—yet. But 
young people—great spring-breaking, 
varnish-eracking, fender-bending, door- 
sagging carloads of ‘‘kids’’ gave her 
great pleasure. Her zests were keen. 
But the most fun she ever had in her 
life was acting as chairman of the com- 
mittee that got up the big turkey dinner 
for the poor folks at the county home; 
scores of pies, gallons of slaw; jam, 
cakes, preserves, oranges and a wilder- 
ness of turkey were loaded in the car 
and taken to the county home. And, 
being of a practical turn of mind, she 
risked her own Christmas dinner by 
staying to see that the poor folks ac- 
tually got it all. Not that she was a 
eynic; she just disliked to tempt folks. 
While there she found a blind colored 
unele, very old, who could do nothing 
but make rag rugs, and she rustled up 
from her school friends rags enough to 
keep him busy for a season. The last 
engagement she tried to make was to 
take the guests at the county home out 
for a car ride. And the last endeavor 
of her life was to try to get a rest room 
for colored girls in the High School. 
She found one girl reading in the toilet, 
because there was no better place for a 
colored girl to loaf, and it inflamed her 
sense of injustice and she became a nag- 
ging harpie to those who, she thought, 
could remedy the >vil. The poor she had 
always with her, and was glad of it. 
She hungered and thirsted for right- 
eousness; and was the most impious 
creature in the world. She joined the 
Congregational Church without con- 
sulting her parents; not particularly for 
her soul’s good. She never had a thrill 
of piety in her life, and would have 
hooted at a ‘‘testimony.’’ But even as 
a little child she felt the church was an 
agency for helping people to more of 
life’s abundance, and she wanted to 
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help. She never wanted help for her- precated if she could, a prayer sent 
self, Clothes meant little to her. It down for her by her friend Carl Nau, 
was a fight to get a new rig on her; but and opening the service the slow, poig- 
eventually a harder fight to get it off. nant movement from Beethoven’s Moon- 
She never wore a jewel and had no ring light Sonata, which she loved, and clos- 
but her High School class ring, and _ ing the service a cutting from the joy- 
never asked for anything but a wrist ously melancholy first movement of 
watch. She refused to have her hair Tschaikowski’s Pathetic Symphony, 
up; though she was nearly seventeen. which she liked to hear in certain moods 


“3 @ 


eo “Mother,’’ she protested, ‘‘you don’t on the phonograph; then the Lord’s 
“4 know how much I get by with, in my Prayer by her High School friends. 
- braided pigtails, that I could not with That was all. 

n. my hair up.’’ Above every other pas- For her pall-bearers only her friends 
r sion of her life was her passion not to were chosen; her Latin teacher—W. L. 
2. erow up, to be a child. The tom-boy Holtz; her High School principal, Rich 
r in her, which was big, seemed to loathe Brown; her doctor, Frank Foneannon; 
be to be put away forever in skirts. She her friend, W. W. Finney; her pal at 
. ' wasa Peter Pan, whorefused to grow up. the Gazette office, Walter Hughes; and 
r- Her funeral yesterday at the Congre- her brother Bill. It would have made 
YT gational Church was as she would have her smile to know that her friend, 
1. wished it; no singing, no flowers save Charley O’Brien, the traffic cop, had 
1e the big bunch of red roses from her been transferred from Sixth and Com- 
- brother Bill’s Harvard classmen— mercial to the corner near the church 
be heavens, how proud that would have to direct her friends who came to bid 
a | made her!—and the red roses from the her good-bye. 

. Gazette foree—in vases at her head and A rift in the clouds in a gray day 
d | feet. A short prayer, Paul’s beautiful threw a shaft of sunlight upon her coffin 
e essay on ‘*Love”’ from the Thirteenth as her nervous, energetic little body 
p Chapter of First Corinthians, some re- sank to its last sleep. But the soul of 


marks about her democratic spirit by her _ her, the glowing, gorgeous, fervent soul 
st friend, John H. J. Rice, pastor and of her, surely was flaming in eager joy 
pouce judge, which she would have de- upon some other dawn. 
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rc CLEAN HANDS 

7 Make this thing plain to us, O Lord! 
t, That not the triumph of the sword— 

a Not that alone—can end the strife, 

ir But reformation of the life— 

r- But full submission to Thy Word! 

t, 

d 3ut all the stream of blood outpoured 

t. Can Peace—the Long-Desired—afford ; 
t- Not tears of Mother, Maid or Wife.... 
IS Make this thing plain! 

ie 

1 We must root out our sins ignored, 

r 3y whatsover name adored ; 

ll Our secret sins, that, ever rife, 

e Shrink from the operating knife; 

- Then shall we rise, renewed, restored... 
r Make this thing plain! 

rt —Austin Dobson 
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THE NIGHT RUN OF 


By Evmore E.tiotr PEAKE 


A Story of Domestic Life Among The Railroad People 


OP DERO T snowed. The switch- 
F I “a lamps at Valley June- 
aes tion twinkled faintly 
= 
d 










through the swirling 
flakes. A broad band 
of light from the night 
operator’s room shot 
out into the gloom, and it, too, was 
thickly powdered. Aside from this, the 
scattered houses of the little hamlet 
slept in darkness—all save one. 

Through the drawn curtains of a cot- 
tage which squatted in the right angle 
formed by the intersecting tracks, a 
hundred yards or more from the station, 
a light shone dully. Inside, a young 
woman with a book in her lap sat beside 
a sick-bed. On the bed lay a young man 
of perhaps thirty. 

They were not an ordinary couple, 
nor of the type which prevailed in 
Valley Junction. The rugged strength 
of the man, which shone through even 
the pallor of sickness, was touched and 
softened by an unmistakable gentleness 
of birth; and the dark eyes, which 
rested motionless upon the further wall, 
were thoughtful and liquid with intelli- 
gence. The young woman was yet more 
striking. Her loose gown, girdled at the 
waist with a tasseled cord, only half con- 
cealed the sturdy, sweeping lines of the 
form beneath. Her placid womanly 
face was crowned with a glorious mass 
of burnished auburn hair. Her blue 
eyes, now fixed solicitously upon her 
husband’s face, were dark with what 
seemed an habitual earnestness of pur- 
pose, and her sweet mouth drooped 
seriously. After a moment, though, she 
shook off her pensive mood. 

‘‘What are you thinking of, dear?’’ 
she asked, with a brightening face. 

‘Of you,’’ answered her husband 
gravely, tightening his grasp upon the 
hand she had slipped into his. ‘‘Com- 
paring your life in this wretched place, 
Sylvia, with what it was before I mar- 
ried you; and thinking of that wonder- 
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THE “OVERLAND” 





ful thing called ‘love,’ which can make 
you content with the change.’’ 

The young woman bent forward with | 
a little spasmodic movement, and laid 
her beautiful hair upon the pillow be. 
side her husband’s dark strands. For 
a little she held herself in a kind of 
breathless tension, her hand upon his 
further temple, her full, passionate lips 
pressed tight against his cheek. 

‘Not content, my heart’s husband, 
but happy !’’ she whispered, eestatieally, 
After a moment she lifted herself and 
quietly smoothed her ruffled hair. “| 
mustn’t do that again,’’ she said, de- 
murely. ‘‘The doctor said you were not 
to be excited. I guess I won’t allow you 
to think any more on that subject, 
either,’’ she added, with pretty tyranny. 
‘Only this, Ben—papa will forgive us| 
some day. He’s good. Just give him 
time. Some day you’ll put away your| 
dear, foolish pride, and let me write to 
him, and tell him where we are—no 
matter if he did forbid it. And he'll 
write back, take my word for it, and 
say, ‘Come home, children, and be for- 
given.’ But whether he does or not, I 
tell you, sweetheart, I would sooner 
flutter about this little dovecote of ours, 
and ride on the engine with you on 
bright days, than be mistress of the 
finest palace papa’s money ean build.” 

For a moment the pair looked the| 
love they could not speak. Then the 
spell was broken by the distant scream 
of a locomotive, half-drowned in the 
howling wind. Sylvia glanced at the 
clock. 

‘“There’s the ‘Overland,’ ’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘She’s three minutes late. 
The wind is dead against her. Some 
day, dear,’’ she added, fondly, “‘you 
will hold the throttle of that engine, if 
you want to, and I shall be the proudest 
girl in the land.”’ 

With a fine unconscious loyalty to the 
corporation which gave them bread and 
butter, they listened in silence to the 
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THE NiGHT RUN 
dull roar of the on-coming train. But 
instead. a moment later, of the usual 
thunderous burst as the train swept by, 
and the trembling of earth, they heard 
the grinding of brake-shoes, the whistle 
of the air, and then, in the lull which 
followed, the thumping of the pump, 
like some great, excited heart. At this 


unexampled oceurrence, the sick man 
threw his wife a startled glance, and 
she sprang to the front window and 


drew back the curtain. She was just 
turning away again, still unsatisfied, 
when there came a quick, imperative rap 
at the door. Instantly connecting this 
rap with the delayed train, Sylvia flung 
the door wide open, revealing three men, 
the foremost of whom she recognized as 
the night-operator at the Junction. 

“Mrs. Fox,’’ he began with nervous 
haste, ‘‘this is the general superintend- 
ent, Mr. 

‘““My name is Howard, madam,’’ said 
the official for himself, unceremoniously 
pushing forward. ‘‘We are in trouble. 
Our engineer had a stroke of apoplexy 
fifteen miles back, and I want your hus- 
band to take this train. I know he’s 
sick, but ~ 

“But 








he’s too sick, sir, to hold his 
head up!’’ Sylvia exclaimed, aghast. 

““What’s the trouble?’’ called Fox 
sharply, from his bed. 

An instant’s hush fell over the little 
group at the door, and then they all, 
as if moved by one impulse, filed quickly 
back to the sickroom. 

“Mr. Fox, I hate to ask a sick man to 
get out of bed and pull a train,’’ began 
the general superintendent hurriedly, 
before Sylvia could speak. ‘‘But we’re 
tied up here hard and fast, with not 
another engineer in sight; and every 
minute that train stands there the com- 
pany loses a thousand dollars. If you 
can pull her through to Stockton, and 
will, it will be the best two hours’ work 
that you ever did. I will give you five 
hundred dollars.’’ 

Fox had at first risen to his elbow, 
but he now sank back, dizzy and 
trembling from weakness. In a moment, 
though, he was up again. ‘‘I can’t do 
it, Mr. Howard! I’m too sick!’’ he ex- 
claimed, bitterly. ‘‘If it weren’t a 
physical impossibility—if I weren’t too 
dizzy to hold my head up - 

He broke off abruptly, and pressed 
his hand in a dazed way to his brow. 
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Then he fixed his excited eyes upon his 


wife. The other men followed his gaze, 
plainly regarding him as out of his 
head. But Sylvia turned pale, and 
leaned against the wall for support. 


She had caught her husband’s meaning. 
“She'll take the train, sir!’’ ex- 
claimed Fox, eagerly; ‘‘and she'll take 
it through safe. She knows an engine 
as well as I, and every inch of the road. 
Sylvia, you must go. It is your duty.’’ 
The superintendent, staggered at this 
amazing proposition, gasped, and stared 
at the young woman. She stood with 
her dilated eyes fastened upon her hus- 
band, her chest rising and falling, and 
blood-red tongues of returning color 
shooting through her cheeks. Yet even 
in that crucial moment, when her little 
heart was fluttering like a wounded 
bird, something in Sylvia’s eye—some- 
thing hard and _ stubborn—fixed the 
skeptical superintendent’s attention, 
and he drew a step nearer. Sylvia, with 
twitching nostrils and swelling throat, 
turned upon him almost desperately. 

**T will go,’’ she said, in a low, re- 
signed voice. ‘‘But some one must stay 
here with him.’’ 

“This young man will attend to all 
that, never fret,’’ cried Howard in re- 
lief, turning to the night-operator. 

Whatever doubts the superintendent 
may have harbored yet of the fair en- 
gineer’s nerve and skill were plainly 
removed when Sylvia returned from an 
inner room, after an absence of scarcely 
sixty seconds. An indomitable courage 
was stamped upon her handsome fea- 
tures, and she bore herself with the firm, 
subdued mien of one who knows the 
gravity of her task, yet has faith in her- 
self for its performance. One of her 
husband’s caps was drawn down tightly 
over her thick hair. She had slipped 
into a short walking-skirt, and as she 
advanced she calmly but swiftly but- 
toned her jacket. Without hesitation, 
she stepped to the bedside and kissed 
her husband good-bye. 

‘Be brave, girl!’’ he said encourag- 
ingly, though his own voice shook. 
“You have got to make seventy-five 
miles an hour, or better; but you’ve got 
the machine to do it with. Give her her 
head on all the grades except Four Mile 
Creek—don’t be afraid!—and give her 
a little sand on Beechtree Hill. Good- 
bye—and God keep you!”’ 
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As Sylvia stood beneath the great 
black hulk of iron and steel which drew 
the ‘‘Overland’’—compared with which 
her husband’s little local engine was 
but a toy—and glanced down the long 
line of mail, express, and sleeping-cars, 
laden with human freight, her heart 
almost failed her again. The mighty 
boiler towered high above her in the 
darkness like the body of some horrible 
antediluvian monster, and the steam 
rushed angrily from the dome, as 
though the great animal were fretting 
under the unaccountable delay, and 
longed again to be off on the wings of 
the, wind, rending the tempest with its 
iron snout, and awakening the sleeping 
hills and hollows with its hoarse shriek. 

“*You are a brave little woman,’’ she 
heard the superintendent saying at the 
‘ab-step. ‘‘Don’t lose your nerve—but 
make time whatever else you do. Every 


minute you make up is money in the 
company’s pocket, and they won’t 
forget it. Besides,’’ he added, famil- 
iarly, ‘‘we’ve got a big gun aboard, 


and I want to show him that a little 
thing like this don’t flustrate ws any. 
If you draw into Stockton on time, I’ll 
add five hundred dollars to that check! 
Remember that.’’ And he lifted her up 
to the cab. 

The fireman, a young Irishman, stared 
at Sylvia as she stepped into the eab, 
as though she were a banshee; but she 
made no explanations, and, after a 
glance at the steam and the water gages, 
climbed up to the engineer’s high seat. 
The hand she laid upon the throttle- 
lever trembled slightly—as well it 
might; the huge iron horse quivered 
and stiffened, as if bracing itself for its 
task; noiselessly and imperceptibly it 





moved ahead, expelled one mighty 
breath, then another and _ another, 
quicker and quicker, shorter and 


shorter, until its respirations were lost 
in one continuous flow of steam. The 
‘*Overland’’ was once more under way. 

The locomotive responded to Sylvia’s 
touch with an alacrity which seemed 
almost human, and which, familiar 
though she was with the work, thrilled 
her through and through. She glanced 
at the time-table. They were twelve 
minutes behind time. The twenty miles 
between the Junction and Grafton lay 
in a straight, level line. Sylvia deter- 
mined to use it to good purpose, and to 
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harden herself at once—as, indeed, she 
must—to the dizzy speed required by 
the inexorable schedule. She threw the 
throttle wide open, and pushed the re. 


verse-lever into the last notch. The 
great. machine seemed suddenly ani- 


mated with a demoniae energy, and soon 
they were shooting through the black, 
storm-beaten night like an avenging 
bolt from the hand of a colossal god, 
The headlight—so dazzling from in 
front, so insufficient from behind— 
danced freely ahead upon the driving 
cloud of snow. But that was all. The 
track was illuminated for scarcely fifty 
feet, and the night yawned beyond like 
some engulfing abyss. Sylvia momen- 
tarily closed her eyes and prayed that 
no unfortunate creature—human or 
brute—might wander that night be- 
tween the rails. 

The fireman danced attendance on the 
fire, watching his heat and water as 
jealously as a doctor might watch the 
pulse of a fevered patient. Now the 
furnace-door was closed, now it hung 
on its latch; now it was closed again, 
and now, when the ravenous maw within 
cried for more coal, it was flung wide 
open, lighting the driving cloud of 
steam and smoke above with a spectral 
glare. 

Sylvia worked with the fireman with 
a fine intelligence which only the initi- 
ated could understand; for an engine 
is a steed whose speed depends upon its 
driver. She opened or closed the in- 
jector, to economize the heat and water, 
and eased the steam when it could be 
spared. Thus together they coaxed, 
eajoled, threatened, and goaded the 
wheeled monster until, like a veritable 
thing of life, it seemed to strain every 
nerve to do their bidding, and whirled 
them faster and faster. Yet, as they 
flashed through Grafton—searcely dis- 
tinguishable in the darkness and the 
storm—they were still ten minutes be- 
hind time. Sylvia shut her lips tightly. 
If it was necessary to defy death on the 
curves and grades ahead, defy death 
she would. 

The sticky snow on her glass now cut 
off Sylvia’s vision ahead. It mattered 
little, for her life and the lives of the 
sleeping passengers behind were in 
higher hands than hers, and only the 
All-seeing Eye could see that night. 
Another train ahead, an open switch, @ 
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The First Public Contribution of The Childrens Foundation 
THE CHILD: HIS NATURE and HIS NEEDS 


The Trustees of The Childrens 
Foundation have provided funds 
whereby it is possible to offer The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs 
for all uses whatsoever, in any quan- 
tity, to any address within the United 
States, upon the subscription of One 
Dollar to its Publication Fund .for 
each volume desired—postage, ex- 
press or freight prepaid by The 
Foundation. 

The Foundation solicits the good 
will and invites the cooperation of 
representative citizens disposed in 
any way to lend a hand in organizing 
their communities for the widest dis- 
tribution and use of The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs. 

The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs has been adopted by the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as the basis of its national 
orogram of child study. 


Never before have so many facts 
—and facts of the highest importance—been 
brought within the compass of a single 
volume in the English language. 


—REeEVIEW oF REVIEWS 


“It is a handsome volume, fully illus- 
trated. The Foundation offers to send it 
to any interested person for the nominal 
price of one dollar—a price far from suff- 
cient to meet the cost of its printing.” 
—From editorial in Tae Cuicaco EveninG Post 


“Are you a mother or a father or a teacher 
of children? Then, through the Childrens 
Foundation, you have at your disposal the 
opinions of these, the ablest men and wo- 
men in the entire field of child study and 
child training. The Childrens Foundation 
is wholly altruistic. It neither makes profits 
nor asks charity. It only seeks to put the 
best available scientific knowledge at the 
disposal of the parents and the teachers of 
America.” 

—Ida Clyde Clark, Prcrorrat Review, May, 1925 
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THE CHILDRENS FOUNDATION, VALparaiso, 
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Please send me a copy of “The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs,” in consideration of which 
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The Childrens Foundation. Please send the volume 
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fallen rock or tree—one awful crash, 
and the engine would become a gridiron 
for her tender flesh, while the palatial 
ears behind, now so full of warmth and 
light and comfort, would suddenly be 
turned into mere shapeless heaps of 
death. Yet Sylvia cautiously opened 
her door a little, and held it firmly 
against the hurricane while she brushed 
off the snow. At the same time she no- 


ticed that the headlight was burning 
dim. 
“The headlight is covered with 


snow!’’ she ealled to the fireman. 

The young fellow instantly drew his 
eap tighter, braced himself, and swung 
open his door. At the first cruel blast, 
the speed of which was that of the gale 
added to that of the train, he closed his 
eyes and held his breath; then, taking 
his life in his hands, he slipped out upon 
the wet, treacherous running-board of 
the pitching locomotive, made his way 
forward, and cleared the glass. Sylvia 
waited with bated breath until his head 
appeared in the door again. 

‘*Fire up, please!’’ she exclaimed, 
nervously, for the steam had fallen off 
a pound. 

As the twinkling street-lamps of 
Nancyville came into view, Sylvia blew 
a long blast. But there was no tuneful 
reverberation among the hills that night, 
for the ‘wind, like some ferocious beast 
of prey, pounced upon the sound and 
throttled it in the teeth of the whistle. 
The Foxes shopped in Nancyville—they 
could shop fifty miles from home as 
easily as fifty rods—and the town, by 
comparison with Valley Junction, was 
beginning to seem like a little city to 
Sylvia. 3ut to-night, sitting at the 
helm of that transcontinental train, 
which burst upon the town like a 
eyclone, with a shriek and a roar, and 
then was gone again all in a breath, she 
scarcely recognized the place; and it 
seemed little and rural and mean to her, 


a mere eddy in the world’s great 
current. 
One-third of the one hundred and 


forty-nine miles was now gone, and still 
the ‘‘Overland’’ was ten minutes be- 
hind, and it seemed as if no human 
power could make up the time. They 
were winding through the Tallahula 
Hills, where the road was as crooked as 
a serpent’s trail. The engine jerked 
viciously from side to side, as if angrily 
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resenting the pitiless goading from be. 
hind, and twice Sylvia was nearly 
thrown from her seat. The wheels say- 
agely ground the rails at every curve, 
and made them shriek in agony. One 
side of the engine first mounted up- 
ward, like a ship upon a wave, then sud- 
denly sank, as if engulfed. One instant 
Sylvia was lifted high above her fire- 
man, the next dropped far below him, 

Yet she dared not slacken speed. The 
ery of ‘‘Time! Time! Time!’’ was 
dinned into her ears with every stroke 
of the piston. Her train was but one 
wheel—nay, but one cog on one wheel— 
in the vast and complicated machine of 
transportation. Yet one slip of that 
cog would rudely jar the whole delicate 
mechanism from coast te coast. Indeed, 
in Sylvia’s excited faney, the spirit of 
world-wide commercialism seemed rid- 
ing on the gale above her, like Odin of 
old in the Wildhunt, urging her on and 
on. 

Something of all this was in the mind 
of the fireman, too, in a simpler way; 
and when he glanced at his gentle su- 
perior from time to time, as she clung 
desperately to the arm-rest with one 
hand and clutched the _ reverse-lever 
with the other, with white, set face, but 
firm mouth and fearless eye, his blue 
eyes flashed with a chivalric fire. 

The train dashed into Carbondale, 
and Sylvia made out ahead the glowing 
headlight of the east-bound train, side- 
tracked and waiting for the belated 
‘‘Overland,’’ her engineer and con- 
ductor doubtless fuming and fretting. 
For the first time during the run Sylvia 
allowed a morbid, nervous fear to take 
hold of her. Suppose the switch were 
open! She knew that it must be closed, 
but the sickening possibility presented 
itself over and over again, with its train 
of horrors, in the brief space of a few 
seconds. She held her breath and half 
closed her eyes as they thundered down 
upon the other train; and when the en- 
gine lurched a little as it struck the 
switch, her heart leaped into her mouth. 
The suspense was mercifully short, 
though, for in an instant, as it were, 
they were once more scouring the open 
country. 

In spite of the half-pipe of sand which 
she let run as they climbed Beechtree 
Hill—the last of the Tallahulas—it 
seemed to Sylvia as if they would never 
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f John Ruskin 
Were Living Today— 


and we asked him to write an advertisement for MNIcCLURE’S Magazine, 


he would probably say, as he did in “SESAME AND LILIES 


* on the 


subject of reading — 


** Will you go and gossip with your housemaid, 
er your stable-boy, when you may talk with 


queens and kings?” 


Why waste time reading trivial thing 


s when you can call to your side at 


any time of the day or night, the biggest and most successful business men 


in America, 


and make them tell you what they have found out about 


Business and about Life? 


How would you like to have a business con- 
ference each month with Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation, who is consid- 
ered the highest business authority in America? 
You can do this very thing by reading Ida M. 
Tarbell’s “Life of Judge Gary and the Story of 
Steel” now appearing in McCLURE’S Magazine. 

Down in lower Broadway, facing Wall Street, 
there is an office where conferences are held to 
increase the opportunities for tens of thousands 
of employees and to multiply the humanitarian 
usefulness of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The conferences in Judge Gary's offices these 
past thirty years—in New York, in Pittsburgh, 
in Chicago and in Gary, Ind.—have been confer- 
ences of men like Morgan, Rockefeller, Frick, 
Carnegie, Baker and Rogers—conferences which 
have threshed out and solved problems affecting 
the very basis of national business welfare. Sup- 
pose by some potent magic you could find your- 
self secreted in one after another of these famous 
and portentous conferences 
_—the conference, for instance, that led to the 
tormation of The Illinois Steel Company, the 
first formidable challenge to Andrew Carnegie 


—or the conference which resulted in the 
drafting of Gary by Morgan to head The United 
States Steel Corporation—bringing orderly con- 
trol out of a chaos of conflicting interests 


—or the dramatic sessien in which was intro- 
duced and put through his policy of giving the 
corporation’s stockholders a voice in its manage- 
ment. 

Suppose you could attend literally hundreds of 
such history-making business conferences—show- 
ing you the strategy and genius of a great busi- 
ness general in action 


—and all at a cost of barely one cent per 
conference ! 

It is the equivalent of this that you are offered 
in Ida Tarbell’s remarkable series of articles now 
running in McCLURE’S. 

\ graphic writer’s vivid panorama of Judge 
Gary’s amazing career; as a leader of men; an 
organizer of affairs; a great business builder! 

Twenty years ago, through the pages of 
McCLURE’S Magazine, Ida Tarbell published 
her famous classic—The History of Standard Oil. 

That series of articles did more to revolutionize 
ideas and ideals of business practice than any 
single force in American business. 

Now comes a still greater Tarbell contribution 
to the literature of business—a story of business 
as it is today—a great constructive, humanitarian 
force ministering to the public welfare. 

Ida Tarbell’s new McCLURE Serial is the 
story of a great man and a great business era— 
a story which no American can afford to miss 

Go to your nearest newsdealer and buy a copy 
of McCLURE’S Magazine, or mail this coupon. 


ee 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


I am attaching a dollar bill ($1.00 check 
money order accepted) ‘nder your special “Gary 
Serial Offer’ I am to receive the new McClur 

for a four months’ trial and a copy of the May and 
June issues, free of charge. 
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—— investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative 
advice of your local or investment 
banker who will gladly serve you. 


Guard Against Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportu- 
nities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation will reveal safe and profit- 
able channels for your surplus funds. 





The Financial Article that appears 
in the August issue of Harper's 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 


From the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find 
them profitable. All advertisements 
carefully censored. 
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reach the summit and as if the locomo- 
tive had lost all its vim. Yet the speed 
was slow only by contrast, and in re- 
ality was terrific; and the tireless steed 
upon whose high haunch Sylvia was 
perched was doing the noblest work of 





the night. At last, though, the high 
level of the Barren Plains was gained. 
and for forty -eled 
off in less then thirty minutes—they 
swept along like an albatross on the 
erest of a gale, smoothly and almost 
noiselessly in the deadening snow. 


Sylvia suspected that the engine was 
doing no better right here than it did 
every night of the year, and that when 
on time. Yet when she glanced from 


the time-table to the clock, as they 
clicked over the switch-points of Mel- 
rose with a foree which seemed suffi- 
cient to snap them off like icicles, she 
was chagrined to discover that they 
were still eight minutes behind. They 


were now approaching the long twelve- 
mile descent of Four Mile Creek, with a 
beautiful level stretch at the bottom 
through the Spirit River Valley. Sylvia 
came to a grim determination. Half a 
dozen times previously she had won- 
dered, in her unfamiliarity with heavy 
trains and their magnificent speed, if 
she were falling short or exceeding the 
safety limit; and half a dozen times 
she had been on the point of appealing 
to the fireman. But her pride, even in 
that momentous crisis, had restrained 
her; and, moreover, the  time-table, 
mutely urging her faster and faster, 
seemed answer enough. But just before 
they struck the grade, the responsibility 
of her determination—contrary, too, to 
her husband’s advice—seemed too much 
to bear alone. 

‘“‘T am going to let her have her 
head !’’ she er‘ed out, in her distress. 

The fireman did not answer—perhaps 
he did not hear—and, setting her teeth, 
Sylvia assumed the grim burden alone. 
The ponderous locemotive fell over the 
brow of the hill, with her throttle agape, 
and the fire seething in her vitals with 
voleanie fury. Then she lowered her 
head like a maddened bull in its charge. 
The long, heavy train, sweeping down 
the sharp descent, might fitly have been 
likened to some winged dragon flying 
low to earth, so appallingly flightlike 
was the motion. It seemed to Sylvia as 
though they dropped down the grade as 
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an aerolite drops down from heaven— 
silent, irresistible, awful, touched only 
bv the cireumambient air. 

“All Sylvia’s familiar methods of gag- 
ing speed were now at fault, but she be- 
lieved that for the moment they were 
running two miles to every minute. The 
thought that a puny human hand—a 
woman’s hand, moreover, contrived for 
the soft offices of love—could stay that 
grand momentum, seemed wildly ab- 
surd; and as Sylvia, under the strange 
lassitude born of her deadly peril, re- 
laxed her tense muscles and drowsily 
closed her eyes, she smiled, with a 
ghastly humor, at the trust of the sleep- 
ing passengers in her! 

She was rudely shaken out of her 
lethargy as the train struck a slight 
eurve half way down the grade. The 
locomotive shied like a frightened steed, 
and shook in every iron musele. The 
flanges shrieked against the rails, the 
eab swayed and cracked, and the very 
earth seemed to tremble. For a moment 
the startled girl was sure they were upon 
the ties, or at least had lost a wheel. 
But it was only the terrible momentum 
lifting them momentarily from the 
track, and in a few seconds—though 
every second meant 150 feet—the fire- 
eating behemoth righted itself. Yet its 
beautiful equilibrium was gone; and, as 
if abandoning itself to its driver’s mad 
mood, the engine rolled and pitched, 
and rose and fell, like a water-logged 
vessel in a storm. The bell, catching 
the motion, began to toll; and the do- 
lorous sound, twisted into weird discord 
by the gale, fell upon the ears of the 
pallid engineer and fireman like the 
notes of a storm-tossed bell-buoy sound- 
ing the knell of the doomed. 

The young fireman, who up to this 
time had maintained a stoical calm, sud- 
denly sprang to the floor of the cab, 
with a face torn by superstitious fear. 

‘“‘What if she ieaves the rails!’’ he 
cried. 

But instantly recovering himself, he 
sprang back to his seat, with the blood 
of shame on his cheeks. 

*“‘Am I running too fast?’’ shouted 
Sylvia. 

‘‘Not when we’re behind time!’’ 

As the track became smoother, the en- 
gine grew calmer; but its barred tongue 
licked up the flying space for many a 

(Continued on page 636) 
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YOUR TOMMY AND MARY 
WHAT WILL THEY BEX la 


THE CELEBRATED CHATAUQUA EQUIPMENT IN USE. This system 
of play-study brings out, by natural methods, the child’s creative talents. Dis- 
tinguished educators, parents, writers, scout masters—thousands of people 
enthusiastically endorse the CHATAUQUA EQUIPMENT after observing its 
effect on the minds and habits of growing children 
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descriptions of the Chatauqua Equip- 
ment into your hands by return mail. 
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(Continued from page 633) 
mile before the momentum of that per- 
ilous descent was lost. As the roar of 
their passage over the long bridge span- 
ning the Mattetunk, twenty miles from 
Stockton, died away, the fireman called: 

‘On time, madam!”’ 

His voice reached Sylvia’s swimming 
ears faint and distant as she nodded 
dizzily on her seat, bracing herself 
against the reverse-lever. 

Meanwhile, in the general superin- 
tendent’s private car, at the extreme 
rear of the train, a party of men still 
sat up, smoking their Havanas and sip- 
ping their wine. One member of this 
party was the ‘‘big gun’’ mentioned to 
Sylvia by the general superintendent— 
the president of the Mississippi Valley, 
Omaha, and Western Railway. He was 
a large man, with luxuriant snow-white 
hair; and, though his face was benevo- 
lent, even paternal, every line of it be- 
trayed the inflexible will which had 
lifted its owner from the roof of a 
freight car to the presidential chair of 
a great road. 

Mr. Howard, the general superin- 
tendent, was regaling the party with an 
account of his experience in securing a 
substitute engineer at Valley Junction. 
For reasons afterward divulged, he sup- 
pressed, though, the most startling fea- 
ture of his story; namely, the sex of the 
engine-runner he had secured. But he 
compensated his hearers for this omis- 
sion with a most dramatie account of 
the heroism of the sick man, whom he 
unblushingly represented as_ having 
risen from his bed and taken charge. 

Mr. Staniford, the distinguished 
guest, listened quietly until Howard 
was done. ‘‘Charlie, you are a heart- 
less wretch,’’ he observed, smiling; and 
when Howard protested, with a twinkle 
in his eye, that there was no other way, 
the president added: ‘‘If it had been 
on my road, I should have held the train 
all night rather than drag a sick man 
from his bed.’’ 

‘*We all know how many trains are 
held all night on your road, Staniford,”’ 
answered Howard, laughing. ‘‘Do you 
happen to remember the story of an am- 
bitious young engineer who picked him- 
self up out of a wreck with a broken 
arm, and stepped into a new engine, and 
pulled his train through to the end of 
the run?’’ he asked significantly. 
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“‘T was young then and working for 
glory, and no superintendent ordered 
or I should probably have 
refused,”’ said Staniford, good-na- 
turedly. He added soberly : ‘* These 
engineers are a heroic set, and, Charlie, 
sometimes I think we don’t always do 
them justice.’’ 

‘“‘T’ll do this one justice,’ 
Howard, warmly. 

The party dropped off to bed, one by 
one. The general superintendent him- 
self finally rose and looked at his watch. 
As he turned and made his way for- 
ward, his careless expression gave way 
to one of concern. His mind was evi- 
dently on the gentle engine-runner. 
Possibly he had recurring doubts of her 
skill and courage; but perhaps the fact 
that he had daughters of his own gave 
his thoughts, as much as anything else, 
agraver turn. Three cars ahead he met 
the conductor, who also seemed a little 
nervous. and they talked together for 
some moments. The train, at the time, 
was snapping around the choppy curves 
in the Tallahula Hills like the lash of a 
whip, and the two men had difficulty in 
keeping their feet. 

‘**Fast, but not too fast, Dackins,”’ 
served the superintendent, inquiringly. 


me to do it, 


answered 


ob- 


“What I eall a high safety,’’ an- 
swered the conductor. 

‘**But fearful in the cab, eh?’’ 

“‘Nothing equal to it, sir,’’ rejoined 


Dackins, dryly. 

Howard started back toward the pri- 
vate car about the time the train struck 
Beechtree Hill. He paused in a vesti- 
bule, opened the door, and laid his prac- 
tised ear to the din outside. Then he 
gently closed the door, as if to slam it 
might break the spell, and complacently 
smiled. When the train reached the 
level of Barren Plains, and the sleepers 
ceased their swaying and settled down 
to a smooth, straightway motion—that 
sure annunciator of high speed—the 
superintendent rubbed his palms to- 
gether very much like a man shaking 
hands with himself. When he got back 
to his ear, he found Mr. Staniford still 
up, smoking, and leaning back in his 
luxurious seat with half-closed eyes. 
Staniford motioned Howard to sit down 
beside him, and laid his hand familiarly 
on the latter’s knee. 

““Confound you, Charlie, you’ve got 
that sick engineer on my heart, with 
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Bettering Your 
Own Situation 


7 


CTIVE, earnest men and 

women of fair education 
and good address, between the 
ages of 25 and 35, who may be 
earning less than $3,000 a year, 
are invited to file a record of 
their qualifications with us. 


@ Only the applications of per- 
sons who satisfy us that they 
have the desire and possess the 
ability to do two or three times 
as well as they are now doing, 
will receive favorable con- 
sideration. 


€,Our methods of instruction 
and personal direction assure 
the success of the persons 
whom we select, whether for 
summer vacation or permanent 
positions. 


@, Persons of exceptional ability, and 
willingness to pay the price of suc- 
cess, will find nobody standing in 
their light and no limitations placed 
upon their opportunities for 
advancement. 


q, At the present time pleasant and at- 
tractive situations are open in many 
parts of the United States, Canada 
and Latin-America — in fact 
wherever the English and Spanish 
languages are spoken. Even though 
you may not now be considering a 
change, it may be worth your while 
in the future to have an application 
on file with us now. 


Lewis E. Myers & Company 


New York City | in the hands of an engineer who might 


250 Park Avenue 


your inflammatory descriptions, for 
which you probably drew largely on 
your imagination. I have been sitting 
here thinking about him. Confess, now, 
that you exaggerated matters a little.’’ 
The superintendent chuckled like a 
| man who knows a thing or two, if he 
only chose to tell. ‘* Well, I did, in one 
respect; but in another I fell short.’’ 
He paused for effect, and then continued 
| exultingly: ‘‘Staniford, I’ve got the 
| best railroad story to give the papers 
| that has been brought out in years, and 
if I don’t get several thousand dollars’ 
worth of free advertising out of it, my 
| name isn’t C. W. Howard. The best of 
it is, it’s the gospel truth.’’ 
**Let’s have it,’’ said Staniford. 
**Well, between you and me, that man 
| Fox was a mighty sick man—too sick to 
| hold his head up, in fact.’’ Howard 
| paused inquiringly as Staniford turned 
sharply, and gave him a glance. 
| ‘*Fox, did you say?’’ asked Stani- 
ford. ‘*‘What’s his first name?’’ 
| ‘*T don’t know. He’s a tall, smooth- 
| faeed man, with dark hair and eyes. 
| Rather intelligent-looking. What do 
| you know about him? He’s a compara- 
| 


| tively new man with us.’’ 
The old man’s fingers trembled 
slightly as he flicked the ashes from his 
| eigar. ‘‘I don’t know that I know him,”’ 
he answered. ‘‘If he’s the man I have 
| in mind, he’s all right. Go on.’’ 
| ‘*Ever run on your road?’’ inquired 
| Howard, deliberately. 
| **Yes, yes. But that has nothing to 
do with it,’’ returned Staniford, with 
| strange impatience. ‘‘Go on.’’ 
| ‘*Well,’’ continued the superintend- 
| ent, with a mildly curious glance at his 
| companion, ‘‘he was altogether too sick 
| to pull a plug. But it seems that his 
| wife has been in the habit of riding 
| with him, and knows the road and an 
| engine as well as he does. To come to 
the point—and this is my story, which 
| I didn’t tell the boys for the sake of 
| their nerves,’’ he added, with sparkling 
| eves—‘‘the ‘Overland’ at this moment 
| is in the hands of Fox’s wife!’’ 
| It seemed a long time before either 
b= spoke again. Howard stared in 








blank amazement at the pallid face of 
the president, unable to understand the 
old railroader’s agitation, and unwill- 
| ing to attribute it to fear from being 
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lose her head. 
other’s hand in an iron grip. 

“Charlie, it’s my own little 
girl!’’ he said, huskily. 

Howard was familiar with the story 
of the elopement of Staniford’s daugh- 
ter with one of the M. V., O., and W. 
engineers, and the situation flashed over 
him in an instant. After a moment— 
during which, as he afterward con- 
fessed, he could not keep his mind off 
the added sensation this new fact would 
give his advertising story—he said en- 
thusiastically: ‘‘She’s a heroine, Stani- 
ford, and worthy of her father!’’ 

During the perilous descent of Four 
Mile Creek, the private car rocked like 
a cradle, and eracked and snapped in 
every joint. Staniford clung helplessly 
to Howard’s hand, with the tears trick- 
ling down his cheeks. When the bottom 
was at last reached and the danger was 
over—the danger at the front—the 
president drew his handkerchief and 


baby 


wiped the great drops of sweat from his | 


brow. The ex-engineer knew the agony 
through which his child had passed. 

The operator at Valley Junction had 
flashed the news along the wire, and 
when the ‘‘Overland’’ steamed up to the 
union depot in Stockton, at 1:07, 
twenty seconds ahead of time, a curious 
and enthusiastic throng of lay-over pas- 
sengers and railroad men _ pressed 
around the engine. When Sylvia ap- 
peared in the gangway, her glorious 
sun-kissed ‘hair glistening with melted 
snow, and her pale face streaked with 
soot, the generous crowd burst into yells 
of applause. The husky old veteran 
runner who was to take the girl’s place 
stepped forward, by virtue of his office, 
as it were, and lifted Sylvia down. For 
a moment she reeled, partly from faint- 
ness, partly from the sickness caused by 
the pitching of the locomotive. Then 
she saw pushing through the throng the 
general superintendent and—she started 
and looked again—her father! 

When President Staniford, strug- 
gling to control his emotion, clasped his 
daughter to his bosom, her overstrained 
nerves gave way under tlie double ex- 
eitement ; and, laying her head wearily 
upon his shoulder, and with her hands 
upon his neck, she began to ery in a 
choked, pitiful little way: 

“Oh, papa, call me your dear little 
red-head once more!’’ she sobbed. 
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Seamanship and a Nation of Mariners 


When you go to France, sail with a French crew. You'll never 
find better sailors. They serve with the French Line because 
these boats are France afloat, and 
easiest routes, reach the land of the Tri-color. 


by one of the quickest and 


Walk into France at the French Line gangplank in New York 
. at Havre, the port of Paris, just another gangplank ... 


then the boat train—and in three hours you're in Paris. 


dreneh Line 


19 State Street, New York City 
CAgencies in Principal Cities of the United States 











Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 

Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 
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49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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| IN summer, particularly, the desirability of year- 
*round residence here asserts itself. Cool roof gar- 
dens, refreshing showers on every floor, spacious 
lounges—not forgetting the fellowship of other 
clean-cut men—all these fortify one to face the busy 
day and make for rest and relaxation at its close. 
Rates: $10 to $20 per week 
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The Paulista Railway in Brazil started electrification with 27 miles of 
track, and 12 locomotives with G-E motors. So efficient did they prove 
that 35 more miles have been electrified, and the General Electric 
Company has furnished more locomotives and substation equipment. 


Everybody is saving 


To lighten human 
labor, to shorten dis- 
tance, and to _ save 
money—these are three 
important services of 
electricity. The General 
Cicctric Company 
makes the apparatus— 
big and little—by 
whichelectricity works, 
and places on it the 
monogram shown 
above. 


money here 


Coal is scarce and expensive in Bra- 
zil. The Paulista Railway electrified 
in part. It now reports that the cost 
of electric power is only one-fourth 
the cost of coal. 


What an object lesson for passen- 
gers, for freight shippers and for 
stockholders! How much money 
everybody could save by using elec- 
tricity more freely to reduce costs! 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and 
ofices by telephone than in person. 
Through the telephone door, traveling 
by wire, comes a stream of people from 
the outside world on social and business 
missions. Important agreements or ap- 
pointments are made, yet the callers 
remain but a few seconds or minutes 
and with a “good-bye” are gone. We 
go out through our telephone doors con- 
stantly to ask or give information, buy 
or sell things, make personal calls and 
on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more 


dependent upon co-operation and mutual 
consideration than these daily millions 
It is the tele- 
phone company’s part to furnish the 


of telephone journeys. 


means of calling and to place courteous 
and intelligent employees at the service 
of the public. 
assured when there is a full measure of 


Good service is then 


co-operation between users. 

Only by mutual care and considera- 
tion can everyone enjoy the full plea- 
sures and benefits of calling. Tele- 
phone courtesy is for the good of all 
who use the telephone door. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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McClure’s schools are of qutesendine interest. 
For Girls they combine academic worth with per- 
sonal attention. For boys they range from the 
distinct emphasis of Christian training to sensible 
military discipline. In addition, parents come by 
appointment to consult us about schools. 











STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A boy’s college preparatory school that is distinctly 
| Christiar Faculty «f college trained men who de 
intensive work Small classes. $100,000 adminis- 
tration building (shown above) just completed. Other 

buildings including new gymnasium on fine 
. Supervised indoor and outdoor sports 
xy address the Principal. 


Box N, Stony Brook, Long Island, N. Y. 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A MODERN SCHOOL ON AN OLD FOUNDATION 
Sturdy New England Ideals of Scholarship and 
Character With a Record of Sound Achieve- 
ment. Separate Junior School. 
Rates from $560 to $950 a year. 
Catalog, illustrated Booklet on request 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box M Easthampton, Mass. 








modern 











THE MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 


Box 99, Woodstock, Virginia. 
College preparatory. Commercial and Music 
courses A School for Manly Boys Excel- 
lent equipment. Athletics,—military for dis- 
cipline and physical values. Shenandval 
Valley. $600.00. For catalog, Address 


Howard J. Benchoff, Head Master. 
(“20 years with boys”) 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 











63rd year—“‘‘in the 
Heart of Virginia”’ 


Junior College or High School or Finishing Courses, Musi 
Art, Business, Dom Sci., Exp., Social Training, National 
Patronage, Fixed Rate, Tours to Va. Shrines, Golf, Swimming, 
Athletics, Country Club Privileges. Dramatics 

Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 290 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


MANLIUS 


Saint John’s School 
Preparatory School with a military system 
obedience, honor. Business course 
«whool for younger boys. Extensive campus in the hills 
planned recreation and athletics Swimming pool, athletic 

Catalogue 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 159, Mantius, New York 


WESTPORT HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS 
Established 1911. On New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad. 45 miles from New York. Family 
ite. Careful attention to health and behavior. College 
Preparation begun early. $600. Catalog. 
Epwarp D. Merriman, A.M. (Yale), 
Westport, Conn. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION FREE 


devel- 
Separate 
Well- 
fields. 


A College 
oping manliness, 


Catalog of all Boarding or Prep Schools (or cami) in 
0. s FREE advice from personal inspection Want for 
Girls’ or Boys’? No fees Free Public Bureau maintained 
ty AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION Write 1212-M 
Times Bidg., N. Y., or {204-M Stevens Bidg., Chicago. 





MISS GOLDSMITH’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Thoroughly prepares for all leading 


Exceptional musical op- 

Dramatics, interpret- 
ive dancing. Outdoor sports, rid- 
ing. Beautifully located in lake 
region at home of Wells college 
with privilege of its concerts and 
lectures, ice-skating rink, gymna- 
sium, etc. 


colleges. 
portunities. 


For catalog address 


Registrar, Box M, 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 

















TEVESCHOOL 





Box K, Essex Fells, New Jersey 


A boys’ 
cratic spirit 






school which cultivates a demo- 
while teaching initiative, self- 
reliance and self-control. Character build- 
ing and sound scholarship are the chief 
aims of the school. Prepares for leading 
also full academic courses with diploma. 
speaking. Small classes guarantee to each 
the maximum of the teacher's attention. 
In beautiful hill country, remote 


colleges, 
Public 
pupil 
Supervised study. 
fro.m city and town distractions, yet easily accessi- 


ble Upper and lower schools. All athletics. Com- 
petent coaches and close supervision. 


For catalog address 











James R. Campbell, A.M., Headmaster 
Birch Wathen School 
A modern day school 
for boys and girls 


150 W. 94th Street - 147,149 W. 93rd Street 
New York City 














ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES—A Mother Schoo 
Episcopal Open all year. Children 3 to 12 vears One hour 
from New York. Usual studies, Outdoor sports. Camp. Bathing, 
“The School that Develops Initiative.’’ 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn, 
Tel. 2173 Ring 4 





Miss BEaArRD’s 


SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY — GENERAL COURSES — OUTDOOR SPORTS 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL NEAR 


NEW YORK, 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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